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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

On Monday, November 21st, Dr. Gamett, Past-President, in the 
Chair, Mr. H. S. Ashbee read a paper entitled Some Books about 
Cervantes^ printed in full in this volume. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Previous to the December Meeting, the following Report and Balance 
Sheet were circulated among Members by means of the News-Shett 

"As in 1897, the Society has had during the past Session to r^;ret 
the loss of several of its Members. Mr. Wakefield Christie-Miller, Sir 
John Gilbert, Mr. Alfred Cock, Mr. Gleeson White, and Mr. R. H. Blades, 
were all of them genuine book-lovers. Mr. Christie-Miller was the owner 
of one of the finest of English private libraries ; Sir John Gilbert's know- 
ledge of the history of Irish printing was probably unrivalled ; Mr. Gleeson 
White contributed as much as any man to the improvement in the form 
in which English books have been produced within recent years; Mr. Cock, 
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who rejoined the Society only a few weeks before his death, illustrated 
the pleasure which the busiest of men can find in book collecting; and 
Mr. R. H. Blades' little monograph 'Who was Caxton?' not only gave 
the best popular account of our first printer, but by its independent 
examination of more than one difficult question deserves a permanent 
place as an appendix to his brother's great work. The death of Members 
like these is a great loss to the Society, and such deaths have been painfiilly 
numerous during the last two years. In all other respects the sixth year 
of the Bibliographical Society's existence has again been a very prosperous 
one. The roll of Members has always been full, and the financial position 
of the Society is all that could be desired 

" The change in the hour of the monthly meetings, which seemed 
only a qualified success during the Session of 1896--97, now that it has 
become better known, has produced a gratifying increase in the attendance. 
During the past Session the audiences have varied between thirty and 
one hundred and twenty, and for a Society of which only about a third oi 
the Members are resident in London, this is as good as can be expected. 

"The volume of Transactions recently issued to Members has been 
generally recognised as one of the most interesting which we have been 
able to print, and the thanks of the Society are due to the writers of the 
many valuable papers which it contains. For the remainder of the present 
Session, papers have been promised by Mr. Robert Steele, Mr. Fletcher, 
Father Gasquet and Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, and particulars of 
these will shortly be announced. 

" For greater convenience in sending out, both the fifth and sixth of the 
Society's Illustrated Monographs were reckoned as belonging to the issues 
for 1897, which was thus credited with more books than the income of 
a single year could pay for. The issues for 1898 have thus been propor- 
tionately reduced, but after paying for the new volume of TVansadums^ 
and setting aside as usual the composition-money of Life Members and 
the entrance fees, there are ample funds in hmd for the issue of a third 
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Part of the Hand-List of English Ainitrs^ 1501-1556. This is now in 
preparation The revision of the Lists, however, is a very slow process, 
and helpers in the task are few. It is probable, therefore, that the new 
Part may not be ready for some months, but in that case an effort will be 
made to include in it all the Printers not hitherto registered, and thus to 
complete the body of the work early next year, leaving only the Index for 
future publication. As regards other issues for 1899, Mr. Mac&rlane 
has nearly completed Us collations of the books published by Antoine 
V^rard, and it is hoped that his paper, with these collations and many 
facsimiles, wiU be ready for publication as an Illustrated Monograph before 
the end of next year. The Council xegttX that Mr. Wheatley's other 
engagements have prevented him from making much progress with his 
promised Monograph on Portraits in English Boohs^ but they hope to 
have the pleasure of printing it before long. 

" During the present Session the usual grant of ;^io has been made 
to the Library for the purchase of books, and a further sum of £$ for 
binding. A list of the books purchased, and of a number of pamphlets and 
monographs by M. Lipoid Delisle, generously presented by their dis* 
dnguished author, will shortly be issued. Members are again reminded 
that gifts to the Library, more especially of bibliographical pamphlets, 
which it is difficult to acquire in any other way, will be warmly welcomed. 

''The Treasurer's accounts for the year include a sum of ;^i3 101., 
which has been received on account of forty-five copies of Mr. Proctor's 
Index to the Serapeum^ sold to Herr Otto Harrassowitz, of Leipzig, on his 
undertaking that they should only be offered for sale in Germany. Though 
the Index was distributed to all Members of the Society without further 
payment beyond the ordinary subscription, the Council considered that 
the nature of its contents ranked it with the ''special issues " mentioned in 
Rule 8, rather than with our ordinary publications, and that the object of 
its compilation would be laigely defeated if owners of sets of the magazine 
were not allowed the privilege of purchasing it By the arrangement with 
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Herr Hanassowitz, the principle that the Societ/s publications should not 
be obtainable in England, except by its Members, has been maintained, 
while the cost of printing the Index has been reduced by nearly a third." 

BALANCE SHEET— Itt DECEMBER, 1897, TO 19th NOVEMBER, 1898^ INCLUSIVL 

Bjr Balance, 1897 

Life Subscriptions 

SnbBcriptions for 1896 and 1897 
British Subscriptions for 18^ 
United States Subscriptions for 

lOQO >•• ••• ••• 

Foreign Subscriptions for 1898 
Subsoiptions for 1899 

Entrance Fees 

Sale of Publications to Members 
Sale of Siraptum Index to 

Harrassowits 

Interest on InTestments 



£ 


s. 


d. 


208 18 


10 


25 


4 





14 14 





216 
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80 


7 





23 


2 
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10 





18 18 
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Printmg ••• ••• ••• 

Illustrations 

Copying, Indexing and Re- 
scar cncs ••* ••■ ••• 

Vote for Library 

3 Copies oiDen Quixote Icetuh 
^^ophy ••• >•• ••• 

Re-purcfaase of Society's Pub- 
lications ••• ••• ••• 

r^eni ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Refreshments and Expenses at 
Meetings ••• .•• ••• 

Subscription to Congris BibL 
Intemata •■• ••• ••• 

Hon Secretary's Expenses ... 

Assistance to Hon. Secretary 

Hon. U.S. Secretary's Expenses 

Hon. Treasurer's Expenses ... 

Bank Charges 

Balance ... ... ••• 



£ s. 
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ROBERT E. GRAVES, ffen. Treasurtr. 
We have compared the aboTC with the Pau Book and Vouchers and find it oxiect 



r^h Nevemh^r^ t8g8. 



Assets : — 



EDWARD ALMACK, 
J. ARNOLD GREEN 



:l 



AudUers, 



iio o o 



/lOO 2|% Consols 
£200 4% N.S. Wales Stock 212 o 
Stock of Publications, say 120 o 
Balance of Accounts for 

1898 179 6 



o 
o 



LlABILITIBS :— £ s, d 
22 life Members at, say, 

;^io lox. 231 o o 

Current Accounts, say ... 20 o o 



ANNUAL MEETING, 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, 
Dec. 19th, at s p.in., Dr, Gamett, Vice-President, in the Chair 
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The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet printed in the 
December News-Sheet^ was moved from the Chair, Dr. Gamett alluding 
to the deaths of Mr. Gillman and Mr. Martineau, the latter long a valued 
colleague of his own at the British Museum, which had occurred since the 
Report was printed; also to the election that afternoon of Mr. G. R. Blades 
to fill the vacancy caused by the regretted death of his father, Mr. Rowland 
Hill Blades. In the unavoidable absence of the Treasurer, Mr. G. F. 
Barwick made some remarks on the satisfactory nature of the Balance 
Sheet, mentioning that only one subscription for 1898 remained unpaid. 

Mr. Welch suggested that a full list of the Society's publications 
should be printed in an early number of the News-Shut^ a suggestion 
which was carried out in that for January, 1899. The adoption of the 
Report and Balance Sheet was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

No other candidates having been nominated, and the Officers of the 
Society and Members of Coundl being all willing to serve again, their 
rejection was proposed from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

DECEMBER MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting was followed by the ordinary Monthly Meeting 
of the Society, Dr. Garnett remaining in the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. James Weale exhibited some facsimiles from the Missale 
speeiak in the smaller type of the Mainz Psalter of 1457, now in the 
possession of Herr Ludwig Rosenthal He gave some of the reasons 
which had been put forward for the Missal being considered the earlier 
work of the two, and mentioned as one of its notable features the use of a 
peculiar form of the letter "r,'' which occurs in lapidary inscriptions, but is 
not found in any other book. Mr. Weale suggested that at least fragments 
of other books in early Mainz types might be recovered, if bibliographers 
would acquaint themselves with the stamps used by the Mainz binders, 
and examine the ''binders' waste" in the covers on which they occur. 
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After a brief discussion on Mr. Weale's communication, Mr. F. Shum 
read a paper on Early Bath Books. 

Summary. — In the fashionable days, when everyone of note resorted 
to Bath, the resident population was insignificant, and the numerous 
publications issued were mainly bought by visitors, who circulated them 
through the country, so that few were retained in the land of their birth. 

Fifty years ago, during Walter Savage Landor's second sojourn in 
Bath, I asked him for a contribution to a local periodical commenced in 
1849, to which he consented, but declared with a stentorian voice accom- 
panied by that glorious laugh of his, worth going a mile to hear — ''there 
was no such thing as literature in Bath." This characteristic outburst acted 
as a stimulant, and from that day to this I have been in quest of Bath 
books in all parts of England, and I now venture the opinion that excepting 
the two Universities, Manchester and two or three other large centres of 
population, no other city has such a varied collection of local works of 
equal interest and value. Moreover, in the last century, in no city in 
England but the metropolis, were music and the drama so much appre- 
ciated, so ably represented and rendered, as at Bath. A resident Clergyman, 
the Rev. John Genest, wrote a History of the Stage in 10 vols., printed and 
published there, and ITu History of Music from the earliest Ages in 3 quarto 
vols, was written by Dr. Bumey, an eminent Bath musician and an accom- 
plished scholar. Both these works are standard authorities at the present day. 

To go back to earlier times, thirteen hundred years ago the first British 
Historian, Gildas, is believed to have flourished in Bath, whence his epithet 
Badonicus. Athelard, known as Adelardus Bathoniensis, was bom in 
Bath early in the twelfth century. He was a pioneer of the great English 
mediaeval scholars. He studied at Tours and Laon, became a great traveller, 
and made himself master of the Greek and Arabic languages. On returning 
to his native country, he acquired a great reputation by his writings. He was 
the author of several philosophical and theological treatises, MSB. of whidi 
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are in Cambridge, Paris and Leyden. His translation of the Elements of 
Eadid was printed at Venice in 1482 with notes by Campanus, to whom, 
in consequence, the authorship of the translation was afterwards erroneously 
ascribed. 

From the middle of the twelfth century to its dose, lived Peter of 
Blois, Archdeacon of Bath for twenty-six years. Nearly three hundred 
years after his death Peter's Epistles were printed in a beautiful folio volume, 
without date, or name of printer, or place of imprint. It has been ascer- 
tained that this rare book was printed by the Brothers of Common Life at a 
monastery at Brussels in 1478. It is a fine specimen of early printing. 
Another interesting edition of one of his books is that of the Colloqium 
Peccataris ei Crudfixi JesUy a small volume in Gothic type, rubricated 
throughout, one of the four books printed by Nicholas Leeu. 

Thomas Chandler, Chancellor of WeUs, was the author of the first 
work on Bath and its medicinal springs. As early as 1400 he wrote a 
treatise De Laudibus Balnearum et Ponficuloram. This MS. is in 
Cambridge University Library. 

Dr. Wm. Turner, Dean of Wells, wrote the first printed book on the 
Bath waters, 1561, as well as the first English Herbal. 

One of the earliest works on English grammar was written in 1592 by 
Alexander Hume, a schoolmaster (probably of King Edward's School), in 
Bath. It was styled, On the (frthographie and CongruiHes of the Britane 
tongue^ a treatise no longer than necessarie for the School. It was reprinted 
in 1865 by the Early English Text Society. 

Mr. Shum then noticed some of the books by Sir John Harington, 
Samuel Daniel and numerous other men of letters resident in or near Bath. 

Dr. Gamett proposed a vote of thanks both to Mr. Weale and 
Mr. Shum for their interesting communications, and this was cordially 
earned. 
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JANUARY MEETING. 

On Monday, January i6thy 1899, Dr. Gamett in the Chairi Mr. 
Robert Steele read a paper, prepared by himself and Mr. R. A. Peddie, on 
English Printed Music to 1600. 

Summary : — ^The first English book containing music is Wynkyn de 
Worde's edition of Higden's Polychronicon^ i495- "^^ musical illustration 
in this book appears to have been built up from metal rules and quads, and 
cannot be r^arded as music printing. In 1498, Notary and Barbier 
printed a Sarum Missal containing the stave printed (probably) from rules ; 
it was intended that the notes should be inserted by the rubricator by hand 
or with a punch. The Service Books printed from 1500 onwards, showed 
a great advance, being produced in two printings. The stave was set up in 
blocks and printed in red, whilst the rubrics and the notes were printed in 
black at the same time as the ordinary type. The composition and the 
adjustment of the register displays skill of no mean order. The 1530 Song 
Book, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, was in two printings, but in black, 
and the stave was set from rules. 

Grafton printed in 1550 Merbeck's Common Prayer^ in which the 
stave was probably set up from line blocks extending across the page. 

The Gregorian Service Books appear to have been always executed in 
two printings. The last of these was the Missal printed by John Day in 
1557. The five line stave first appears in the Wynkyn de Worde Song 
Book of 1530, and after 1560 its use is general. 

From 1553 to the end of the century, no example is known of a book 
having the five line stave being executed in two printings : the only example 
we have seen is the 1530 Song Book. The method adopted was to cut the 
note and its portion of the stave in one piece (the method now used 
involving as many as a dozen types to produce the same result), the face of 
which varied from five to thirteen millimetres in height, and from one to 
five millimetres in width. In 1573, John Day printed on the stave before 
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each note its Sol Fa name, and this type amongst others was used by his 
successors to the close of the century. We have, as yet, identified eighteen 
varieties of type used in the latter half of the century. Arranging these by 
the height of the stave, we find one of sixteen millimetres, two of eleven 
millimetres, three of ten millimetres, two of eight millimetres, four of seven 
millimetres, and six of five millimetres. 

The number of music punches used by the earliest printers is un- 
known, but in 1 7 14, Walpergen possessed 147 matrices and 63 punches, 
and in 1794, Caslon had 220 pimches and 298 matrices of all sorts. One 
of the sets of matrices number 70, and this number agrees with a rough 
calculation of those necesssary for the production of an early fount of 
music type. 

Cithern music was printed firom a block of four lines perforated to 
allow of the insertion of script type letters which represented the notes. 
Lute tablature was built up by adding an additional rule above and below 
the dthem block, the spaces representing the strings of the instrument, and 
the letters the fingering of the note. The time was given by a special 
notation. 

Music in general seems, during the latter part of the century, to 
have been printed under two patents or privileges. On the 22nd January, 
1575, Elizabeth granted to Tallis and Byrd and the survivor of them, 
a licence to rule, print, and sell music paper for twenty-one years, and this 
patent seems to have been held to convey the monopoly of printing music. 
T. Vautrollier and T. East printed under this patent as licensees. After 
the expiry of this patent, a similar one was granted to T. Morley, and, 
in virtue of this, W. Barley, T. East and P. Short printed as his assignees. 

The Metrical Version of the Psalms by Stemhold and Hopkins was 
not included in these patents, as we find that John Day received privil^es 
for publishing these Psalms in 1562 for seven years, in 1567 for ten years, 
and in 1578 for an unlimited period. 
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Mr. Steele's p^>er, with a bibliography and facsimiles, is now being 
printed as an lUustrated Monograph. At the close of his reading of it, by 
way of musical illustration, the following pieces were performed by Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch and members of his family : — 

I. '^AlittlefiuitesieforthetunyngoftlieLnte." AdrUmL$F&y, is68. 

a. Song (with Late), " Deare if yon change " (from the '' First book of Sooges "). 

J0kn DffwkmtL 1 597. 
3. Two Fantasies for two VioU— 

I. "IlDolaroso." U. "UCacda." Thomas Mcrby. 1595. 

4* Three Pieces for the ^^rginals^ 

I. "Giles Famaby's Dream." 11. **HttRest" III. " His Homour." 

aUs Farmafy, c 1600. 
S. Song (with two VioU and VirsMs)i *' O Mistress Mine." 

TJk, MftU/s Cmu^Liswu. 1599. 

FEBRUARY MEETING. 

On Monday, February 20th, Mr. Faber in the Chair, The Rev. A. E. 
Shaw read a paper on The Eartust Latin Grammars in EngUsh^ printed in 
full in this volume. 

MARCH MEETING. 

On Monday, March 20th, the Chair was taken by Dr. Gamett, Fast- 
President After the minutes of the February Meeting had been read, on 
Dr. Gamett calling on Mr. Fletcher to read his paper, Mr. R. S. Faber 
interposed to call the attention of the Society to the unique circumstance 
which marked its meeting that day. Their Chairman had come to them 
straight from laying down his office of Keeper of Printed Books at the 
British Museum, after forty-eight years passed in the public service. It 
would be out of place, Mr. Faber said, for him to pronounce any eulogy on 
Dr. Gamett, whose readiness to help scholars and students of every kind 
had passed into a proverb, and whose personal qualities had endeared him 
to all who knew him. There was no need, either, for him to propose any 
formal resolution, but he ventured on behalf of all the Members of the 
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Society, absent as well as present, to assure Dr. Gamett of the affection and 
esteem which he carried with him in leaving the Museum, and of their hope 
that the Society, whose interests he had done so much to promote, would 
continue to be honoured by his frequent attendance at its meetings. 
Dr. Gamett, whose rising was very cordially greeted, thanked Mr. Faber 
and the Society for their good will, and expressed his confident hope that 
he would still often be seen both at the British Museum and at the 
meetings of the Society. 

Mr. W. Y. Fletcher then read a paper on Thomas and Richard 
Rawlinson^ printed in full in the present volume. 

MAY AND JUNE MEETINGS. 

On Monday, May 15th, the President, Lord Crawford, in the Chair, 
a paper by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, on The Printers^ Bookbinders and 
Stationers of York up to 1600^ was read in the writer's absence by 
Mr. John Macfarlane. The paper as read is printed in the present 
volume, but it is hoped that it may be re-issued as an Illustrated 
Monograph with a bibliography and facsimiles. The list of York books 
at the end of the paper is printed in order to elicit further information. 

On Monday, June 19th, at 8.30 p.m., the President, Lord Crawford, 
in the Chair, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., read a paper on The 
History of English Handwritings a.d. 700-1400, illustrated by numerous 
lantern slides. This paper also is printed here without prejudice to the 
hope that the Council may be able to re-issue it in a fuller form and much 
more elaborately illustrated. 



SOME BOOKS ABOUT CERVANTES. 



By H. S. ASHBEE. 
Read Mist Nwimb$r^ x 




the early days of this Society, it was my privilege to 
read, in this room, a short paper on Dan Quixott from 
a pictorial point of view. I now propose to say a few 
words on some books relating to its author. 

On the former occasion the chair was occupied by the 
late Pascual de Gayangos, with whose vast attainments the whole world of 
letters is familiar. Owing, however, to his retiring disposition, those only 
who sought his aid knew how imreservedly, how unstintingly, how helpfully, 
his great, I may say universal, knowledge was ever at their disposal It was 
my good fortune to claim him as a revered friend during some fifteen 
years, and I desire here to acknowledge the great assistance he afforded me 
at the outset of my study of Spanish literature. 

Gayangos wrote and spoke English in perfection; he knew our 
literature, and thoroughly identified himself with the country in which he 
resided so many years, and which he loved and appreciated. 

As we are approaching a Spanish subject, the members present will 
perhaps pardon this humble tribute to the memory of a learned Spaniard, a 
fervent admirer of Cervantes, and a member of the Bibliographical Society. 

To do justice to such a subject as "What has been written about 
Cervantes," a thorough knowledge of European literature during the last 
three centuries would be required. To such erudition I naturally make no 
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pretension. I have, then, entitled this paper intentionally "Some Books 
about Cervantes." They form but a small part of those which I have 
perused during a desultory course of reading, apd which contain references, 
more or less important, to Cervantes. Even to bring these before you in 
an exhaustive manner would force me to overstep the limits of your 
patience. To read to you, for instance, in externa^ a series of Spanish 
title-pages, sometimes diffuse, would be tedious. I must then, confine 
myself generally to the names of their authors, and these I have arranged 
chronologically with the dates attached. 

I fear I shall have nothing new to tell you. A subject which has for 
so long a time occupied the attention of the littroH of all civilized nations 
is not likely to receive fresh light from an amateur like myself. 

I must ask you, too, to bear with me if I overstep those severe lines 
righdy indicated by a society such as this. The subject is an exceptional 
one — so full of what may be almost termed the romance of literature, that I 
fear I shall be unable to confine myself to tide-pages and colophons, to 
impresses, dates, sizes and printers' marks, but shall in my observations be 
given to anecdote rather than to bibliography proper. 

It is not my intention of course to recount the incidents of Cervantes' 
eventful life, or to attempt a detafled list of his works. Both tasks have 
been frequently, and more or less thoroughly performed, as will be seen 
presendy, but a very rapid glance at both may be allowed if only the better 
to estimate the ground to be traversed. 

Bom in 1547, Cervantes became, like so many writers of his age, a 
soldier, and one of the bravest; he was prouder of his sword than his pen, and 
would willingly have sacrificed the reputation gained by his writings rather 
than forego the glory of his wound in the batde of Lepanto. Returning 
home, one hand maimed for life, he was captured by corsairs and kept in 
slavery for five years at Algiers. During his captivity the nobility and force 
of his character were exemplified in a remarkable manner. Conduct, which 
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would have brought torture and death to any other man, served in his case, 
only to inspire respect and fear in his oppressors. 

Ransomed at last and back in his native country, he received no 
compensation for services or wound, and the remainder of his life was one 
prolonged struggle against poverty — a struggle maintained without faltering, 
without repining. Listen to some of the last words he wrote : '' Yesterday 
I received extreme imction, and to-day I write this (the Dedication of 
Persiksy Sigismunda^ addressed to the Conde de Lemos). Time is short, 
fears increase, hopes diminish. There still remain imfinished in my head 
certain reliques and fancies, .... and also the end of the G^oAi/ro, which 
I know your Lordship much admires." 

Brave, laborious, determined to the last I That dedication bears date 
April 19th, 1616. On the ajrd of the same month he died. 

Were I asked to indicate the life of a great man which might remind 
us that we can make our own sublime, I would imhesitatingly refer to that 
of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 

His works are briefly and in chronological order : — 

Galatea^ an unfinished Pastoral Romance, first published in 1585; 

Dan Quixote. Part I., 1605 ; 

Navilas Exemplans^ 1613; 

Viaji del Pamaso^ 1614; 

Don Quixote. Part IL, 16x5; 

Ocho Conudias y Ocho Entremeses^ 1615 (most of his dramatic 
works being unfortunately lost) ; 

Trabajos ie PirsiUs y Sgismunda^ 161 7; 

Za Numana'a^ and El Trato de Argel^ 1784. 
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Now before we pass to what has been written about Cervantes' works, 
permit me to make one or two brief remarks upon the works themselves. 

It has been said that every great writer must of necessity reflect the 
age in which he lives. Cervantes has done this in a very remarkable 
degree — ^the follies as well as the virtues of his epoch will be found mirrored 
in his pages. At times he sinks almost to the culteranismo of Gdngora, at 
times he rises to the height of the poet, prophet and reformer. Now he 
panders to the public taste, as Lope de V^a did and boasted of doing, and 
now gives expression to the most exalted notions of virtue and patriotism. 
His own maxims concerning both the drama and prose romance he did not 
always observe, and while his first work, Galatea^ is a quasi imitation 
of the absurd Italian pastoral novel then in vogue, his last book, Persilesy 
Sgismunda^ is as incoherent, as impossible, and as tedious as any of the 
books of chivalry which he had condemned. 

He was not a great poet. For though many excellent verses will be 
foimd in his writings, especially in the Viaje del Pamaso^ the fire that bums, 
the sublime thought conveyed in appropriate language, the happily ex- 
pressed idea which clings to the memory like a household word, found so 
frequently in the works of his contemporary Shakspeare, are rarely if ever 
met with in his poetry. 

His rank as a playwright it is scarcely possible now to estimate. The 
public, we are told, received his early comedies with favour, but those which 
have come down to us are certainly not of the first order; while his tragedy, 
Numanda^ in spite of its patriotic sentiments and beautiful language, is 
distinctly undramatic. 

His justly great reputation then rests on two works, his Naveliu 
Exemplares^ and above all Don Quixote. 

Had he never written Don Quixote he would have ranked very high 
in virtue of the Novels, which are one and all distinctly entertaining, as all 
tales should be. Each narrative portrays a special human passion or 
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idiosyncrasy. They are varied and distinct from one another. Lastly, a 
vein of morality pervades every one of them, and this, considering the 
licence observable in most contemporary writers, should not be lost sight 
of. One only of these tales is of a doubtful character, and was not 
included in the collection by Cervantes himself. Nor is it by any means 
certain that 'the Tla Fingida^ which was not published until 1814, 
is from the pen of Cervantes. The most popular is The Danish 
Gipsy y affording as it does an admirable description of those interesting 
people, and centreing in a heroine of so marked a type that she has been 
the progenitor of innumerable gipsy girls in fiction and on the stage. I 
own myself a preference for the Espahola Ingksa^ in which our Queen 
Elizabeth is introduced under favourable colours. Considering the bitter 
feeling against England which must have prevailed in Spain after the sack 
of Cadiz by Essex, the event on which the tale is based, it speaks highly 
for the courage and magnanimity of Cervantes that he endowed the English 
Sovereign with so amiable a character. In this he offers a pleasing contrast 
to his rival Lope de V^a. 

We come then, as it were in spite of ourselves, to Dan Quixote^ his 
undoubted masterpiece, a work which so far overshadows his other books 
that we almost lose sight of them. It is around this, and almost this alone, 
that has gathered the immense amount of literature at which we are about to 
glance. And yet how small, how insignificant as it were, the beginning ! 
How spontaneous, how unconscious the effort ! In my humble judgment, 
Cervantes had no fixed plan, had in no way estimated the extent, purport 
or probable effect of his great book when he first put pen to paper. Pro- 
bably, he contemplated a sketch equal in length to one of his shortest tales. 
I can imagine him contented with the Don's first sally only. The idea 
pleased — ^the second sally with Sancho Panza followed, until the fifty-two 
chapters constituting the first part were written, and the work was flung to 
the public, like Galatea^ in an unfinished state. He took it up again, as 
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he constantly did Galatea^ but had it not been for a circumstance presently 
to be mentioned, the second part might never have been brought to a 
conclusion. 

But my address is not about Cervantes' own books, nor do I pretend 
to acumen sufficient for passing judgment upon, or hazarding theories 
concerning them. 

Let us pass to the subject of my paper, "Some Books about Cervantes." 
They may be classified about as follows : — 

I. Biograiphies. 

II. Monographs on Cervantes and his Works. 

III. Bibliographies. 

IV. Commentaries. 
V. Translations. 

VI. Continuations and Imitations. 

VII. Dictionaries of Quotations, Collections of Proverbs, etc. 

VIII. PUys. 

IX. Periodicals. 

X. Commemorations. 

These headings, taken separately, comprise so much matter that to 
treat any one of them exhaustively a whole evening, not an hour, a thick 
volume, not a short paper, would be needed. A simple glance then at one 
or two of the more salient features of each category must suffice. 

I. 

The biographies of Cervantes are numerous. I do not allude to the 
brief notices to be found in biographical dictionaries, or which preface most 
editions of his works, and which are generally little more than abbreviated 
repetitions of previous accounts of his life. I shall confine myself to the 
chief original efforts in this direction. Let us commence with the lives 
written by his own countrymen. We have then those of: 
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Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, 1737-8. Jos^ Mor de Fuentes, 1835. 

Vicente de los Rios, 1780. Buenaventura Carlos Aribau, 1846. 

Manuel Jose Quintana, 1797. Jeronimo Moran, 1862. 

Juan Antonio Pellicer, 1797. Ram6n Leon Mainez, 1877. 

Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 1819. Nicolis Diaz de Benjumea, 1878. 

A word may be permit^ concerning the memoir which heads the 
list, that by Mayans y Siscar. Although not written by an Englishman, it 
was nevertheless an Englishman who called it forth. 

In his letter to Lord Carteret, Mayans y Siscar distinctly says that his 
Lordship, desiring a life of Cervantes, ordered him to collect notices 
concerning the deeds and writings of that great man. This then was the 
first Life of Cervantes^ published (in Spanish) in 1738, by J. & R. Tonson, 
as an introduction to their first important edition of Dan Quixote^ also in 
Spanish. 

Before we proceed, I ask for enlightenment 

It has never been doubted that the life by Mayans y Siscar was first 
published in London, and by Tonson. Yet in the publisher's catalogue of 
works by the same author, attached to a reprint of this life (Madrid, 1751), 
I find the following entry: "Vida de Cervantes. En Briga-Real, Afio 
1737. en 8. reimpressa en Londres por J. i R. Jonson (x/V), ano 1737. 
en 4." Now, although Jonson is evidently a misprint for Tonson, the date 
is correct, for although the book was issued in 1738, the life is fiirnished 
with a separate full title-page dated 1737. Moreover, in their dedication 
the publishers distinctly write that the life *'es aora por la primera vez 
publidida." Perhaps some member present will explain this contradiction. 

Other lives of Cervantes, in various languages, are by : 

Tobias Smollett, 1755. Margaret Olii^iant, z88o. 

Claris de Florian, 1799. T. Teignmouth Shore, 1880. 

Thomas Roscoe, 1839. H. £. Watts, 1888, 1891, 1895. 

Adrien Grimaux, 1848. Lucien Biart, 1890. 

^mile Chasles, 1866. £. Cat, 1892. 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 1892. 

C 3 
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11. 

Supplementary to these biographies are the numerous monographs in 
which a special epoch in Cervantes' career, or a particular phase of his 
genius, is considered. The names of the authors are roughly : 

Antonio Eximeno, 1806. Jos^ ftarfa Casenave, 1877. 

Jose Mor de Fuentes, 1835. Amenodoio Urdaneta, 1877. 

W. H. Prescott, 1837. Juan Alvarez Giierra, 1878. 

Heinrich Heine, 1837. Prosper Merim^, 1878. 

Alexandre Wolowski, 1849. Edmund Dorer, x88i. 

Jos^ Velasco Duefias, 1852. Julian Apndz y Sienz del Burgo, 188 1 -95. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 1864. Pascual de Gayangos, 1884. 

Ram6n Le6n M&inez, 1870. Francisco Lizcano y Alaminos, 1892. 

Federico de Castro, 1870. Adolfo Saldias, 1893. 

Jos^ Maria Asensio, 1870. Manuel Foronda, 1894. 

El Marqu^ de Molins, 1870. Luis Vidart, 1894. 

M. Fernandez y Gonzalez, 1874. Alcali Galiano, 1894. 

Reinhold Baumstark, 1875. C- ^* Dumaine, based on Luis Carreras, 

Victor Hjalmar Beronius, 1875. i^- 

Crist6bal P^rez Pastor, 1897. 

All, be it observed, are of the present century. 

I know of two romances based upon the life of Cervantes : the one 
by Ramon Ortega y Frias, published in Madrid in 1859; the other by 
Manuel Fernandez y Gonzalez, Madrid, 1876; both octavo, and in two vols., 
fully illustrated. Nor must mention be omitted of the charming little tale 
by Adolfo de Castro, entitled : La Ultima Novela Ejemplar de Cervantes^ 
Cadiz, 1872. 

Cervantes has been made the hero of several dramatic pieces. In 
1 81 9 Georg Doering composed a three-act drama bearing his name, which 
was published at Frankfurt a/m. Theodore Muret placed him on the Paris 
stage in a drama of four acts; and there is a comic opera, Michel Cervantes^ 
words by C. Gamas, music by C. Foignet, performed in Paris, and printed 
in 1794. It is only natural that the "Principe de los Ingenios Espanoles" 
should figure more than once on the boards at Madrid. I possess three 
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dramatic pieces, in verse, by Narciso Serra, 1861, Joaquin Tomeo y Benedicto, 
1862, Enrique Zumel, 1874, in which Cervantes is the leading character. 

The following Monographs refer to Cervantes' works, and chiefly to 
Don Quixote. They are by : 



Juan Pablo Fomer, 1786. 

Jofaann Heinrich Emmert, 1826. 

Joaquin BastiU y Carreia, 1834. 

F. B. Francois Biedennann, 1837. 

Augttste Nizard, 1838. 

Karl Gutzkow, 1838. 

C. L. SchttUer, 1842. 

Paule Noriega, 1846. 

It T. Guyot, 1850. 

Antonio de Lupian Zapata, 185 1. 

A. Germond de Lavigne, 1852. 

Antoine de Latour, 1855. 

Nicolas Diaz de Benjumea, 1861, 1866, 

1878. 
Frandsoo Maria Tubino, 1862, 1872. 
Ram6n Antequera, 1863. 
Juan Valera, 1864. 
El Pretendiente d la de Argamasilla, 

1868. 



Paido de Fieueroa, 1868, 1869 (better 
kno¥m under his pseudonyms of Dro- 
ap and Thebussem.) 

Antonio Martin Gamero, 1869. 

Theophilo Braga, 1873. 

Fermin Herran, 1873. 

Rawdon Brown, 1873. 

Jos^ M. Piemas y Hurtado, 1874. 

Manuel Merry y Colom, 1877. 

Jo6^ Maria Sbarbi, 1876. 

Aureliano Femandes-Guerra y Orbe, 

Feliciano Ort^^o, 1883. [1882. 

E. Gebhart, 1884. 
EmUio Pi y Molist, 1886. 
Qemente Cortej^n, 1889. 
Luis Orellana y Rinc6n, 1890. 
Benigno Pallol (PoUnous), 1893. 
A. Morel- Fatio, 1894. 

F. Carreras y Candi, 1895. 
Miguel Colmeiro, 1895. 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 1896. 



All, with exception of the first, belonging to our own century. 

The list is not finished. To it must be added a series of compositions 
with which I own little sympathy. They are generally in pamphlet form, 
and written, for the most part, by men of erudition and great ingenuity^ 
who seek to prove that Cervantes' knowledge was universal, that in his 
works will be found the quintessence of what is known in every possible 
branch of human intelligence. They pretend, for instance, that he was 
supreme and equally learned in : — 

Practical Medicine. Antonio Hernandez Morej<$n (Madrid, 1836. 
Translated into French and annotated by Dr. J. M. Guardia, 
Paris, 1858). 
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Geography. Fermin Caballero (Madrid, 1840). 

Navigation, Cesireo Fernandez (Madrid, 1869). 

Theology, Jos^ Maria Sbarbi (Toledo, 1870). 

Monomania, Dr. E. Louveau (Montpellier, 1876). 

Military Administration, Jacinto Hermiia (Madrid, 1879), and 
Crispin Xim^nez de Sandoval. 

Travelling, Manuel de Foronda (Madrid, 1880). 

Philosophy, Mateo Benigno de Moraza, and Agustin Garcfa de 
Arrieta. 

Jurisprudence, Antonio Martin Gamero. 
The Art of Invention, Jos^ Maria Asensio. 
Political Reformation, Francisco Maria Tubino, 

and many other sciences. 

In these lists, as you will have observed, I have made no mention of 
the notices of Cervantes and his works, some well worthy of consideration, 
to be found in general histories and hand-books of literature, fiction, poetry, 
the drama, etc., such as those by Ticknor, Sismondi, F. Bouterwek, 
Lampillas, A. de Puibusque, A. B. Foster, A. Gassier, R. Alvarez Espino, 
F. Femandez-Espino, A. Anaya, E. Baret, P. de Alcdntara Garcfa, 
L. J. Velazquez Delatouche, F. Piferrer, J. Demogeot, H. Butler Clarke, 
Jas. Fitzmaurice-Kelly ; or of those by A. de Montiano, Capmany, 
Schl^el, A. F. von Schack, J. Dunlop, J. M. Maury, F, Loise, Dr. Leo 
Bahlsen, and many others. 

Nor will time permit us to consider the innumerable references to 
Cervantes in literary travels in Spain. 

Let me mention here a curious little pamphlet entided : Cervantes, 
Nueva Utopia monumento nacional de etema gloria^ imaginado en honra del 
Principe de los Ingenios, Madrid, 1861, in which Antonio Maria S^ovia 
describes a visit, by railway, in 1910 (observe the date), to a city called 
" Cervantes," not far from Madrid, inhabited chiefly by artists and men of 
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letters who pay nothing for board and lodging, and are surrounded by 
accessories at once convenient, lovely and salubrious. The traveller is 
accompanied by an Englishman named Johnson, and piloted by a person 
who speaks English. In the text a few words of English are introduced, of 
course incorrectly. It is certainly curious, and for us interesting, that the 
Spanish traveller of 1910 is to be conducted to his own Utopia by an 
English-speaking guide. 

III. 

We come now to the Bibliographies of Cervantes. Lists of his 
works, more or less incomplete, will be found in Heinsius, Brunet, Peignot, 
Denis, Graesse, Larousse, Salvd, Gallardo, Hidalgo, Lowndes, and other 
general bibliographies ; and attempts more thorough have been made by 
such careful compilers as Navarrete, who was the first to undertake the 
task, by J. Mordn, Pardo de Figueroa, P. de Gayangos, F. Lopez-Fabra, 
R. Lw Miinez, by E. Dorer, by Ticknor, by W. Bragge, Jas. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, and by J. P. Anderson. But none of these is exhaustive. The 
complete work (if any bibliography can be complete) has been reserved to 
our own day. I allude to the Bibliografia CriHca de las Obras de Cervantes 
por D. Leopoldo Rius (Madrid, M. Murillo, 1895). 

This is one of the best arranged and most satisfactory bibliographies 
which it has been my good fortune to handle. The compiler does not 
confine himself to title-page, colophon, size, and number of pages, but 
thoroughly describes the contents of each volume, comparing different 
editions and pointing out variations, omissions, interpolations, errors, etc. 
Facsimiles of remarkable title-pages are added, as well as quotations when 
necessary. The volume embraces the works of Cervantes with their 
translations in all languages, works ascribed to him, and those which are 
lost, autographs of Cervantes, a list of Cervantesque bibliographies, and 
finally tables of editions of Don Quixote. 

Unfortunately, Sr. Rius' great work is unfinished. He contemplated 
a second volume, in which he proposed to record what has been written 
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concerning Cervantes, and what illustrations his books have called forth. 
The lamented death of Sr. Rius, which occurred in June of this year, will 
probably arrest the publication. An irreparable loss to the world of letters !^ 
Although the ground which we are now traversing had not yet been reached 
by Sr. Rius, I am nevertheless greatly indebted to the volume which I 
have just described in the preparation of this paper. 

IV. 

The list of commentators must be headed by the Rev. John Bowie, 
who in 1 78 1 produced his edition of Dan QuixoU^ in Spanish, in three 
quarto volumes, " con anotaciones, indices, y varias lecciones.'' Whether 
Bowie derived remuneration from his great undertaking is doubtful — certain 
it is that it brought him trouble and vexation. Joseph Baretti, whom 
Carlyle qualifies as a " rugged, hard, keen man," and Bowie met at a tavern 
in Holbom to dine with a mutual friend. Baretti had promised himself a 
pleasant evening, and " that the conversation there was to run in Spanish," 
but " not small was his surprise on finding, that they were to speak English 
in compliment to Mr. Editor and Commentator, who declared, without 
blushing, that he could not utter a syllable of Spanish, nor understand a 
word of it, when spoken." Was such a man capable of editing Don 
Quixote t Baretti thought not, and some few years after he had occasion 
to examine Bowie's edition and came down upon the unfortunate com- 
mentator with all the weight of his Tohndron^ 1786. "The Text," he 
writes, "upon an average, has forty or fifty errors (that I may not say sixty 
or seventy) in every page, mostly produced by your perfect ignorance of the 
pronimciation . . . and, as to your Notes upon it, they are either trifling, 
or needless, or absurd for the greatest part," and " that such strange stuff, as 
your Prefaces, was never penned in Spanish," and so on. But Tolondron 
b a violent attack full of personalities, and must be accepted cum grano 
salis. Nor must we forget that Baretti had himself tried his hand on Don 

* I understand that some part of the work is already in type, and that the MS. 
has been handed to Sr. Menendez y Pelayo, than whom none better. 
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QuixoU without result, and might have felt jealous at Bowie's success. 
Whatever were his faults, Bowie had accomplished an important task, and 
must ever be honoured as the pioneer of his class. Among those who 
followed in his footsteps may be mentioned : 

J. A. Pdlicer, 1797. J. E. Hartzenbusch, 1863. 

Luis Ideler, 1804. Cayetanb Rosdl, 1863. 

J. R. MassoD, 1814. Femiindes Cuesta, 1864. 

Agustin Garcia de Airieta, i8a6. Florendo Janer, 1864. 

J. M. de Ferrer, 1827. Ram6n Le6n Miinez, 1877. 

Diego Qemendn, 1833. Antonio de Bofanill, 1879. 

Francisco Sales, 1836. Nicolis Diaz de Benjumea, 1880. 

E. de Ochoa, 1844- Feliciano Ort^o Aguirrebefia, 1884. 

F. Biedermann, 1844. Domingo Lopez Sarmiento, 1887. 
Fernando de Castro, 1856. Torcuato Tarrago, 1887. 

Edv. Lidforss, 1891. 

This list, which comprises, I believe, the principal commentators, 
might be extended to very much greater length were I to mention men who 
like A. Gombert, J. W. Clark, G. von Leixner, l^mile Carles, Clovis 
B^enot, Henry Morley, and many others, have written prefaces, or added 
a few notes, frequently for the use of young students, to one or other of 
Cervantes' works, or even to extracts only. 

V. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the almost countless versions of 
Cervantes' works in languages other than Castilian, you must permit me to 
classify. Let us begin with the most important, Don Quixote^ and with our 
own language. This is but just, as we were the first to incorporate it, the 
first part at any rate, into our tongue. 

We have then at least Thirteen English Translations of ^^Don Quixote "/ 

Thomas Shelton, Part I, 1612, with T. Smollett, 1755. 

part II added in i6ao. George Kelly, 1769. 

J. Philips, 1687. Charles Henry Wilmot, 1774. 

John Stevens, x7oa Mary Smirke, x8i8. 

Peter Motteux, 1700. A. J. Duffield, 1881. 

J. Otell, 1725. John Ormsby, 1885. 

Charles Jervas, or Jarvis, 1742. H. E. Watts, 1888. 
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There are Eighteen French Translations: 



C^sar Oudin, Part I., 1614. 

F. de Rosset, Part II., 1618. 
Filleaa de S. Martin, 1678. 
Claris de Florian, 1799. 

H. Boachon Duboumial, 1807. 

G. F. de Grandmaison y Bruno, 183a. 
Louis Viardot, 1856. 

F. de Brotonne, 1837. 
Abb^ Lejeune, 1844. 



Damas Hinard, 1847. 

Ch. Fume, 1858. 

Ren^ d'Isle, 1859. 

R^mond, 1863. 

Georges Chesnel, about 1875. 

Lucien Biart, 1877. 

E. du Chatenet, about 1880. 

Delaunay, about 1884. 

Dr. Th^iy, 1888. 



Tuoelot German Translations : 



P. Basteln von der Sohle, 1621. 

F. J. Bertuch, 1775. 

Ludwig Tieck, 1799. 

D. W. Soltau, 1800. 

Bots, 1819. 

Hieronymus Mtiller, 1825. 



S. Forster, 1825. 
Adelbert Keller, 1839. 
Edmund 2^11er, 1867. 
W. Lange, about 1877. 
Ludwig Braunfels, 1884. 
Ernst von Wolsogen, 1884. 



Three Dutch Translations: 

Lambert van den Bosch, 1657. J. C. Weyerman, 1746. 

C. L. Schuller, 1859. 

Thru Italian Translations: 

Lorenzo Franciosini, first part only, 1622; Part II., 1625. 
Bartolomeo Gamba, 18 18. Francesco Ambrosoli, 1840. 



N. Osipov, 1769. 
Jovkofsky, 1804. 
Chaplet, 1837. 



Nine Russian Translations: 

Masalsky, 1838. 
A. Grech, i860. 
V. Karelin, 1866. 



P. K. Gemett, 1874. 
M. Chiatyskov, 1883. 
V. Zotov, 1893. 



Other Translations of Don Quixote are: 



Portuguese, 2. 
Hungarian, 3 or 4. 
Danish, 2. 
Bohemian, 2. 
Swedish, 2. 



Catalan, 4. 
Modem Greek, i. 
Polish, 3. 
Servian, i. 
Roumanian, 2. 



Croatian, i. 
Turkish, 2. 
Finnish, i. 
Persian, i. 
Provencal, i. 
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Finally my thanks are due to Mr. Tanaka, the obliging chief librarian 
of the Tokyo Library, for a copy of the great book done into Japanese by 
Mr. Matsui Sh5yo, and issued at Tokyo in 1896. 

It would be a pleasant task to compare these various translations, to 
estimate their merits and defects, to note those which are taken from the 
original Spanish or are rendered from other languages, which is not un- 
frequent, especially with Russian versions. Some, indeed, do not pretend 
to be literal, or to follow the text of Cervantes faithfully, while in others, as 
is the case with that by Florian, episodes not to be found in the original are 
introduced. But this would lead us too far. Nor can I pause to mention 
the numerous mutilated or abbreviated editions, or the arrangements, in all 
languages, for children. They may have served a purpose, but are scarcely 
worthy of the attention of serious bibliographers. 

Let me add that Don Quixote has been more than once versified : 
in Castilian by Maximino Carillo de Albomoz, in 1890; in French by 
L. N. M. Camot, 1821 ; put into Hudibrastic verse by that prolific writer 
Edward Ward, 1711; and into the Sicilian dialect by Abate Giovanni 
Meli, 1787. 

Next in interest to Don Quixote must be placed the Novelas 
ExemplareSf of which there are : — 

English Translations (8) : 

James Mabbe, 1640. Harry Bridges, 1728. 

Dr. Pope, 1694. Thomas Shelton, 1742. 

J. OzeU, 1709. Thomas Roscoe, 1832. 

Conyeis Middleton, (?) 1721. W. K. KeUy, 1846. 

French Translations (14): 

F. de Rosset and D'Audiguier, 161 5. H. Bouchon Duboumial, 1825. 

P. Hessein and Cotolendi, 1707. Louis Viardot, 1838. 

St. Martin de Chassonville, 1744. Ch. Romey, 1862. 

Lefebvre de Villebrune, 1788. J. Merson, 1864. 

Rorian, 1784. R. Foulch^-Delbosc, 1892. 

Coste d'Amobat, 1802. Jacques Soldanelle, 1892. 

Qande Bernard Petitot, 1809. Auguste Dorchain, 18^. 
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German (12): 

Nicolas Ulenhart, 161 7. J. F. Muller, 1826. 

G. Ph. Hursdorfier, 165a F. M. Duttenhofer, 1840. 

Connidiy 1752. Friedrich Notter, 184a 

Julius von Soden, 1799. Reinhold Baumstark, 1868. 

D. W. Soltou, 1801. Friedrich Horiek and 

Gr. Aug. Fischer, 1801. Carl von Reinhardstoettner, 1869- 

S. Siebmann, i8ia 1872. 

Italian (4): 

Guliebno Alessandro de Novilieri Jovenal Vegezzt, 1819. 

Oavelli, 1626. Belloni Ulderico, 1877-8. 

Donato Fontana, 1627. 

Dutch (2) : 
Felix van Sambix, 1643. Benjamin van der Meer, 1731. 

Danish (2): 
Charlolta Dorothea Biel, 1780. £. Gigas, 1876. 

Swedish (2): 
Victor Hjalmar Beronius, 1875. G. Renholm, 1876. 

Other Translations: 
Portuguese, 2. Latin, i. 

The versions and editions of the NovelaSy be it remarked, do not 
always comprise the twelve tales as published by Cervantes. Frequently a 
selection is given, sometimes one tale only. On the other hand, the 
episodes introduced in Don Quixote are sometimes included among the 
Novels proper in a new translation. 

Of La Galatea the translations are : 

German (3): 

F. Sigismund, 183a A. Keller and F. Notter, 1840. 

F. M. Duttenhofer, 1841. 

English (i) : French (i) : 

G. W. J. Gyll, 1867. Qaris de Florian, 1783. 
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Of Viaje del Pamaso : 

French (i): 

J. M. Guardm, 1864. 

EngUsh (i) : 
Gordon WiUoughby James Gyll, 187a 

DuUh (i) : 
J. J. Putman, 1872. 

Of the DramaHc Works : 

French (3): 

I. B. d'Esm^iuurd, 1823. Alphonse Royer, 1862. 

Am^d^ FiBgte, 1888. 

German (6): 

Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, i8ia W. A« von Schlegel, 1845. 

L. G. Forster, 1826. Fr. von Schack, 1845. 

R. O. Spatsier, 1829. Hermann Kiux, 1868. 

EngUsh (i) : 
James Y. Gibson* 1885. 

Of Fettles y Sigismunda : 

French (4): 

F. de Rosset, 1618. Mme. Le Givre de Richebourg, 1738. 

lyAudiguier, i6i8»; H. Bouchon Duboumial, 1822. 

Italian (2): 
Francesco Ellio» 1626. Enrico Zeson, 1854. 

English (2): 
Anonymous, i6i9, Louisa Dorothea Stanley, 1854. 

German (8): 

Anonymous, I746, L. G. Forster, 1825-6. 

F. J. H. B. von Soden, 1782. J. F. MiiUer, 1827. 

J. F. Butenschoen, 1789. Ludwig Tieck, 1837. 

Franz Theremin, 1808. Friedrich Notter, 1839. 
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VI. 

In considering the continuations, or imitations, of Don Quixote we are 
confronted with the curious fact of a book being continued by a strange 
hand before the original author had brought it to a termination. Yet this 
is the case with Don Quixote. The first part appeared in 1605. In 1614 
a writer, adopting the name of Alonso Fernandez de Avellaneda, produced 
at Tarragona a volume which he styled Segundo Tomo del Ingenioso Hidalgo 
Don Quixote de la Mancha^ etc. Before the appearance of Avellaneda's 
imposture, Cervantes had made good progress with his second part, which 
he now finished and had printed in 161 5. Some praise and much vilifica- 
tion have been bestowed on Avellaneda's production. Could we, however, 
take from it the scurrility of its preface and some little obscenity, it would 
figure not unfavourably among the books of its time. It has been 
translated into English, French, German and Dutch; it occupies a place 
in the "Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles," published by M. Rivadeneyra, 
and in the "Biblioteca Cldsica Espanola," issued by Cortezo y C" of 
Barcelona, in 1884. Possibly we owe to Avellaneda the real second part 
of Don Quixote^ which might, but for him, have remained like Galatea^ 
unfinished. 

Among other continuations may be noted : 

Adiciones d la Historia del Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Manchay etc., por Jacinto Maria Delgado. Madrid, about 
1780. i2mo. 

Historia del mas famoso Escudero Sancho Panza despues de la 
muerte de Don Quixote de la Mancha, Madrid, 1794. i2mo. 

and no doubt several others. 

There are two anonymous continuations in French published during 
the last century ; Un Chapitre intdit de Don Quichotte^ par Jules Claretie, 
which left the Paris press last year only ; and I have lately become 
possessed of a very curious posthumous work by Juan Montalvo^ issued 
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at Besanz6n in 1895, and entitled: Capitulos que se le oMdaron d 
Cervantes. Ensayo de Imitacibn de un libra inimitable. Octavo. 

Perhaps this last-mentioned volume should rather be classed among 
those of the imitators of Cervantes, who are legion. Among them must be 
numbered: Crist6val Anzarena, 1767; Juan Beltran y Colon, 1780; Rafael 
Jos^ de Crespo, 1829; Juan Francisco Sifieriz, 1836; Adolfo de Castro, 
1848; Enrique Ceballos Quintana, 1876; Luis Otero y Pimentel, 1886. 

Don Quixote was soon known in Germany, became popular in that 
country, and supplied materials for numerous German novelists. In 161 3, 
two years before the appearance of the second part, there passed through 
the streets of Dessau a procession dressed in Quixotesque costumes, seven 
of which were engraved by Andreas Bretschneider to illustrate the account 
of the procession, partly in German, partly in Spanish, which was printed in 
the following year. 

Among the German admirers, if not imitators, of Don Quixote must 
be cited : — ^Jean Paul Richter, Tieck, Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Kotzebue, 
Fichte, Hoffmann, F. W. Hacklander. 

Although both Don Quixote and the Novelas have always been popular 
in France, French novelists do not seem to have borrowed from them so 
freely as have the writers of Germany or England. Two names, however, 
must not be passed over : Le Sage and Marivaux. 

Among our own imitators must be mentioned Samuel Butler, Henry 
Fielding (perhaps in all respects the most notable), Tobias Smollett, 
Mrs. Lennox, 1788, Rev. Richard Graves, 1792, John William Cunningham, 
1816, George Buxton, 1820, and perhaps Longfellow, Dickens, and Justin 
McCarthy. 

We can scarcely pass from this branch of our enquiry without special 
mention of two works which have given rise to a certain amount of 
controversy — ^the earlier written by two Englishmen, the later by a con- 
temporary Spaniard, 
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Tke Knight of the Burning Pestle was first performed in 1611, one 
year before the publication of Shelton's translation of Don Quixote^ having 
been composed, we are told, in the brief space of eight days. It is not a 
dramatic version of Don Quixote, nor is it a direct imitation of that work ; 
nevertheless, it is based upon an idea so similar to that adopted by 
Cervantes that the resemblance was soon remarked. Against this aspersion 
the authors energetically protested. "Perhaps," they write, "it will be 
thought of the race of Don Quixote; we both may confidently swear it is 
his elder above a year (alluding, of course, to Shelton's translation) ; and, 
therefore, may (by virtue of his birthright) challenge the wall of him." 
Now, in his dedication, Shelton speaks of his " having translated some five 
or six yeers agoe, the Historie of Don Quixote, out of the Spanish tongue 
into English, in the space of fourty dayes; .... Since when, at the 
entreatie of others my friends, I was content to let it come to light," eta 
So that Shelton's translation had existed in MS. several years previous 
to 161 1, and had been seen by friends. May not the authors of 7%^ 
Knight of the Burning Pestle have become acquainted with it before 
it was printed? 

But it is not necessary that they should have seen the translation \ 
they may well have gone to the original, for Fletcher, at least, was 
conversant with Spanish literature, from which he has largely borrowed. 
Being constantly in search of plots for his dramas, what more likely than 
that he should at once have appropriated an idea so novel, so striking as 
that which had rendered Cervantes famous! I am inclined then to endorse 
the opinion of a recent writer on the subject (Mr. F. W. Moorman), that 
"there can be little doubt that The Knight of the Burning Pestle owes 
direct literary allegiance to Don Quixote/* 

El Buscapik was offered to the world as having been written by 
Cervantes in defence of the first part of Don Quixote, and was first 
published at Cadiz in 1848, "con notas histdricas, criticas i biogrificas por 
Don Adolfo de Castro." It was at once received in Spain and elsewhere as 
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a genuine work of Cervantes. Two English translators at any rate, 
Thomasina Ross and a gentleman who styles himself "A member of the 
University of Cambridge," accept it as authentic. Gayangos was, I believe, 
the first to doubt and eventually to establish the fraud of his friend. The 
BuscapU is cleverly and ingeniously written by one thoroughly conversant 
with the literature of the time. It contains no single word which is not to 
be found in Dan Quixote, 

During my visit to Cadiz in February, 1898, 1 had the honour of an 
interview with Sr. D. Adolfo de Castro, now full of years and literary honour, 
and he willingly permitted a chat and a laugh over his innocent imposture.* 

VII. 

A further proof (were such needed) of the world-wide acceptation of 
Dan Quixote may be found in the dictionaries of proverbs, volumes of 
extracts, etc., founded upon it, and compiled, not imfrequently by foreigners. 
Let me mention : 

Pleasant Notes upon Dan Quixot^ by Edmund Gayton, 1654, 
reissued, with an index, in 1771, as Festivous Nates ^ as on 
the page-headings in the original edition. 

La Moral de Dan Quixate por D. P. Gatell, Madrid, 1789. i2mo, 
2 vols. 

Manual AlfaHtica del Quijate por M. de R[ementer{a], Madrid, 
1838. i2mo. 

Dicdonaria de Trapasy Figuras de Retbrica por Luis de Igartuburu, 
Madrid, 1842. i2mo. 

Sentencias de Dan Qutjate, Madrid, 1863. i2mo. 

Sancho Panzers Proverbs^ by Ulick Ralph Burke, London, 1872, 
enlarged and reprinted in 1877 under the title of Spanish Salt, 

* Dead, unfortunately, since the above words were spoken. 
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WU and Wisdcm of Dan Quixote^ London, 1882. i2mo. Com- 
piled by Emma Thompson. 

fndke de las Noias de D. Diego CkmenAn^ etc. por Carlos F. 
Bradford, Madrid, 1885. 8vo. 

and, if I may include such a publication. 

The Don Quixote Birthday Boohy compiled by Lady Bernard, and 
issued by Marcus Ward & Co. in 1896. 

VIIL 

Don Quixote would seem to be little suitable for the stage — deficient 
in the first elements necessary for dramatic representation. Yet for over 
two centuries it has been, at intervals, performed, not only in Spain, but in 
other countries. 

Shakspeare and Fletcher seem to have composed a play on the 
History of Cardenio^ acted in 161 3, but now unfortunately lost 

Both Knight and Squire have ever been favourite characters with 
actors, Moli^re did not disdain to appear as Sancho on his ass, and we have 
seen them quite recently impersonated on the stages of Paris and London. 
Indeed, Don Quixote^ whole or in part, has been converted into every 
possible dramatic form^-drama, comedy, farce, opera, ballet, pantomime. 

The Novels are generally much more dramatic, and contain many 
strong situations. Most of them have been put on the stage at one time or 
other, and in various shapes, especially La GitaniUa de Madrid^ from 
which charming tale are derived the operas of Preciosa and The Bohemian 
Girl^ as well as Victor Hugo's Esmeralda and many other gipsy heroines. 

I have in my own collection some fifty separate plays based on one 
or the other of Cervantes' works, but they are, as it were, but so many drops 
in the ocean. 
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Indeed a list of the dramatists who have appropriated the creations of 
Cervantes would be considerably longer than any of those with which I 
have so far wearied you. 

We have already seen that our greatest play-writer, and the two who 
stand perhaps next in rank to him, have not disdained to employ material 
originated by the great Spaniard To them let me add, inter oHos^ Shirley, 
Middleton, Rowley, Isaac Bickerstaff, John Tobin; and among French 
writers, so powerful and prolific in dramatic composition, Bouscal, Scudery, 
Hardy, Destouches, Rotrou, and Scribe. 

IX. 

Periodicals, newspapers, almanacks not a few, have adopted Dan 
Quixote for their attractive title, others the name of its author. Of all 
these I shall notice but one, the Crbnica de los Cervantistas^ founded, edited, 
and largely contributed to, by Sr. D. Ram6n Le<Sn Miinez. The first number 
appeared on the 7th of October, 1871, the last on Christmas Day, 1879. 
Its place of publication was Cadiz. 

The Crbnica is a mine of wealth for the student of Cervantes' 
literature. Besides original articles of the greatest interest and importance, 
it records everything connected with the great writer which appeared during 
the eight years which it covered. A complete set of the journal is now not 
easily procurable. 

X. 

The volumes or pamphlets which I class under "Commemorations" 
are, as far as I know, peculiar to my subject Cervantes died on 33rd of 
April. On that day it has been the custom, since a quarter of a century, 
not only in Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, but even in such cities as 
London and New York, for the literary community, ladies and gentlemen, 
to meet and do honour to their great genius. These meetings, held in the 
theatre, town hall, or even at a private house, are frequently preceded by a 

D 2 
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visit to the principal church, where Mass is celebrated, and an appropriate 
discourse, or Oradon Filnebre, pronounced by a favourite ecclesiastic. At 
the gatherings, papers touching on Cervantes or his works are read, and 
poems in his praise recited. 

Many of these orations and proceedings have been printed, but 
naturally in small issues. I possess some five and twenty, which I reckon 
among the rarities of my collection. 

It has been remarked, and with justice, that " no nation has paid 
more honourable tribute to the genius of Cervantes than ours,'' to which 
I would add that Englishmen have been earliest in the field in almost every 
branch of Cervantesque study. Let me recall a date or two already 
mentioned in this paper : 

The first dramatic imitation of Dan Quixote by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1611. 

The first translation oiDon Quixote^ Shelton, 161 2. 

The first play firom a novel in Don Quixote^ Shakspeare and 
Fletcher, 1613. 

The first volume of extracts, Gayton, 1654. 

The first rendering into verse, £. Ward, 171 1. 

The first life of Cervantes, ordered by an Englishman, 1737. 

The first worthy edition of Don Quixote^ with the first portrait of 
the author, created by an Englishman, published by Tonson, 

1733. 
The first annotated edition oi Don Quixote^ Bowie, 1781. 

To all this must be added the first attempt to revise and purify the 
original text of Don Quixote^ by two Englishmen, published by a London 
firm in the present year. That such a task should have been neglected in 
Spain and left to foreigners to accomplish must appear to everyone an 
astonishing fact Surely the literary glory of England is enhanced by an 
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undertaking so bold, laborious, and probably unremunerative, and the 
gratitude of the world of letters is due to Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, and to his 
collaborator, called away unfortunately in the midst of his labours. 

In conclusion, permit me to say a couple of words concerning the 
myth which has attached itself to the Don Quixote, in Spanish, of J. and 
R. Tonson, commonly called the Carteret edition — ^a myth which I make 
bold to doubt The legend runs thus : — Lord Carteret finding that Queen 
Caroline did not possess Don Quixote, gallantly offered to procure one for 
her. Not meetii^ with a copy suitable for presentation to his sovereign, he 
resolved to produce one, the edition in question being the outcome of his 
determination. 

We have seen that the life of Cervantes, which accompanies the 
edition, and which bears date one year earlier than the book itself, was 
ordered by him ; but this fact does not prove that the whole undertaking, 
with a portrait and sixty-eight engravings, was done at his instigation and 
cost The great publishing firm of J. and R. Tonson were well able to 
bear the brunt of such an enterprise. 

Queen Caroline died November soth, 1737, the date on the Life, a 
few months only previous to the publication of the book. In it there is no 
reference of any sort to her, but had the book been destined for her, surely 
it would have been dedicated to her, or a few words of regret at her 
untimely decease added. Nothing of the sort The dedication, evidently 
written by the publishers, not by Lord Carteret, is to the Condesa de 
Montijo, wife of the Spanish Ambassador. 

In his Bibliography, already referred to, Sr. Rius mentions an order 
given by the Conde de Montijo, in 1734, for "un perfecto ejemplar" to 
be bound for presentation to the Queen of Great Britain. If any importance 
can be attached to this note, which, be it remarked, is only at second hand, 
the Queen had in 1734, or shortly after that date, the book which Lord 
Carteret found she was wanting. 
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B« this as it may, Queen Caroline did possess Don Quixett. I was 
fortunate enough but a short time since to meet with and acquire the vei7 
copy (En Amiens, Par Henrico y Cornelia Verdussen, m.d. cc xix. 
Ahos, S", a vols.). It was in a deplorable condition, but I have bad it 
repaired without obliterating any marks of origin. You will observe that 
the crown is tooled on the outer covers, and "Caroline Reine" painted 
on the edges of the leaves. I beg you to examine the volumes, which 
■eem to me very suitable for Queen Caroline's Grotto of Merlin. 

We know that Lord Carteret took interest in Spanish literature, and 
especially in the works of Cervantes, for H. Bridges' rendering of the 
Ndvelas, published at Bristol, in 173S, was "under his protection," but it 
has yet to be jnroved that he had anything to do with Tonson's edition of 
Don Quixote of 1738, other than the life of the author which accompanies 
the book. 
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> RASMUS^ the Apostle of the New Learning, has left us 

vivid references to his own education by unreformed 

methods and with unreformed hand-books. At Deventer 

he had studied in 1476 from the Graecismus of 

Eberhard, a book that with varying fortunes had been 

before the public for nearly three centuries.* This book, at once a 

vocabulary and a grammar, was placed before the young beginners in Latin. 

It b^ns with a treatise on the Figures, framed in rude verse, which the 

wretched boys were forced to commit to memory under pain of flogging. 

The mysteries of Cathatiplosis, hidiopasis, aUopasis, anadiplosis, etc., are 

set forth in the following lines: 

Extat anadiplosis quum finit et indpit ille . . « 
Est cathadplosb quando sub nomine patiis 
Vel matris sive alterius persona vocatur . • • 
Dil^ me tu te solet hidiopasis esse, 
AUopasis ttt me me vel te diUgit ille,t 



* Anno milleno oenteno bis duodeno 
Condidit Ebraidus giaedsmum Bethimiensis. 

(Ebrardus Graecista Liber Graecismus). 

^ Set Corpus gramnuUuarummedUoevi. Uoli. Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graedsmus. 
Edidit loh. WrobeL UraHsktma$, 1897* 
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The vocabulary was as full of unnecessary words as the grammar of 
rules. Massebieau* gives as an example the distich: 

" Cauma aenoAt, sed spoma est casmia, casma ooruscat : 
femineum: cetera neotia dua" 



The sanctity of tradition kept this jargon alive in the boys' schools 
against the good sense of the teachers. Metulinus, in his edition of 
EbrarduSy adopted the time-honoured device of an interlinear gloss printed 
in small letters, and this informed the child that " Casmia est spuma auri 
vel cujuslibet metalli. Casma, tis, est fulgetra seu fulgur.** The difficulty 
and cost of obtaining correctly written copies of the grammars before the 
invention of printing compelled the teachers to resort to every expedient to 
enable them to impress the grammatical formulae upon the memories — " in 
cordis armariolo " — of their pupils. Unfortunately the way to the heart, 
which was considered the seat of learning, was approached by the most 
merciless flogging. The boys who survived this process of semi-annihilation, 
described so vividly by Erasmus in the Praise of Folly y and in his work on 
the liberal education of boys, must have been made of strong fibre. 
Erasmus himself knew by heart all Horace and Terence^ the latter of 
whom he recommends as the mental relaxation of Quintilian, St Jerome, 
St Augustine and St Ambrose ; none but a barbarian can dislike Terence. 

Erasmus, we know, suffered severely at the hands of harsh tutors. 
Luckily for the world his great talents compelled the respect of his teachers 
Alexander Hegius and Rudolph Agricola, and procured for him a mitigation 
of the harshness at a critical period of school life when his spirit was almost 
broken under the crushing burden. He has given us a picture of the 
cruelties perpetrated under the name of education abroad ; it is in England 
that better methods were earliest adopted. The spirit of Colet's fotmdation 
of St Paul's School, in 15 10, and his reverence for the nature of the 
children whom he wished to benefit, may be gathered from his rules for the 
school, and breathe in all his writings. In the "lytell proheme" to his 

* L. Manebieaa. Im C^lUquis Scolaitts duXVI. sUcU it Imn mttmtny 
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grammar he desires the children " to lift up your little whyte hands for me, 
which piayeth for you to God." Such language cannot possibly be the 
utterance of a man who could tolerate the cruelties and floggings practised 
by the masters of his time. 

Besides the Graectsmus of Eberhard, the educational books of John 

Garland had a great vogue from the early part of the thirteenth century 

to the invention of printing, which continued their circulation for another 

century. Garland was an Englishman who left Oxford about 1200 to study 

in Paris, the centre of European tmiversity life. In the Dtctionarius 

Scholasticus he says that he saw the engine which slew Simon de Montfort* 

Roger Bacon had a high opinion of him as a teacher, and his books were 

well received by the younger students who attended the university. The 

difference in age limit between the time of matriculation in the middle ages 

and now, is likely to produce confusion in considering various school books 

of early date. If Garland's books were intended for the boyish students of 

the Universities in the thirteenth century, it is clear that in the fifteenth 

they were used by schoolboys as we understand the term* In a printed 

edition of his Synonyma^ before me, dated 1496, he writes : 

" Nil veterum tritis euro superaddere dictis, 
Sed dare lacpmris^ pioponens pauca puallis 
Quos solum ditant mateme muneni lingue, 
Sermoms tribuo pueris dementa latini, 
Quorum muldplicem lector preoondpe fructum." 

This is followed by a full vocabulary and a construe in Latin, written by 
Geoffrey the Grammarian. Geoffrey the Grammarian, the author of the 
Promplorium parvulorum and other pieces of Latin-English lexicography, 
who flourished about 1450, brings John Garland's work down to the eve of 
the Renaissance in England. 

* "Et ideo magister Johannes de Garlandia vituperavit omnes, sicut ego ab eius 
ore audivL" Compendium iij, p. 451. 

t " Synonyma magistri Johannis de Garlandia cum exposidone magistri galfiridi 
anglid : de reoe[n]ti tam in versibus q in Sententiis ortographiaq^ diligentissime London, 
correcta et impressa." Colophon : Anno incamad verbi 1496. 
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Besides the Synof^ma^ Garland wrote the MuU&rum vocahuhrum 
equwocarum interpretation of which both Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson 
printed several editions. 

The other essential books of the Middle Ages were the Doctrinal 
and the Donate. The former of these was the composition of Alexander 
de Villa Dei (Villedieu, in Normandy), a Franciscan friar known to the 
Italians as Alexander Gallus. The work had originally been undertaken by 
three men at their wits end to gain a livelihood A bishopric released one 
from dire necessity, the second died, and Alexander was left to struggle 
alone. The task suited him, he left the sober prose of his original 
colleagues and launched into flights of verse. The first line : 

Scribeie dericulis puo doctriiude noveUis 
gives the name and the object of the book, its date is found in other verses : 

Anno milleno duoenteno minus uno 
Doctor Alexander venerabilis atque magister 
Doctrinale suum dedit in commune legendum. 

The following flight teaches the declension of mensa : 

Reeds as es a dat dedinatio prima, 
Atque per am propria qussdam ponuntur hebraea 
Dans 96 dipthongon genidvis atque dadvis 
Am servat quartus ; tamen en aut an reperitur, 
Cum rectus fit in es vel in as, vel cum dat agnecus. 
Rectus in a grsed &cit an quarto brertari. 
Quintus in a dabitur ; post es tamen e reperitur 
A seztus \ tamen es quandoque per e dare debes. 

The plural follows in the same strain. Nothing was shirked. An attempt to 
embody the tense endings of the first conjugation yielded the curious verses : 

1. As in pneterito vi susdpit s removendo. 

2. Non sic formantur ter quinque, sed exdpiuntur. 

3. Cre, do, do, mi, iu, sto, pli, fri, so, ne, ve, la, se, cu, to. 

As a book prescribed for university students the Doctrinal* was read in 

* The Uniyersides of Toulouse, Paris and Vienna ordered the Doctrinal to be studied. 
It is said of the candidate for the degree of badidor "debet audivisse ubicunoue 
complete et mVm dolo libros infra scriptos: primam et secundam partem Doctrinaiis, 
secundam partem GrsedsmL" 
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lectures, notwithstanding the attacks of Laurentius Valla and Nicholas 
Perrotto in the fifteenth century. 

It had served to correct the Latin of an Emperor; for when 
Sigismund said to the Delegates at the Council of Constance: ''videte Patres 
ut eradicetis schismam Hussitarum," an old Bohemian sitting among them 
cried '' Serenissime Rex, Schisma est generis NeutrL" "And how know 
you that," said the king. The old Bohemian answered " Alexander Gallus 
says so." "And who is Alexander?" "He is a monk." "And I," said 
Sigismund, " am Roman Emperor, and my word is worth as much as a 
monk's any day." 

The senior members of the Universities paid little heed to the 
teaching of grammar or to the methods pursued. " Good grammarian, bad 
theologian," ran a proverb of the time, and things were allowed to take 
their course. John Sintheim, the Lehrgenosse of H^us, gave an amended 
version to the Brethren of the Common Life at Deventer. This was in 
use at the time of Erasmus, but in the end the full light of the Renaissance 
proved too much for this creation of the dark ages, it withered and died 
and rests in the limbo of oblivion. 

A short experience proved the uselessness of the Doctrinal for 

young scholars, and accordingly various elementary introductions were 

composed in the form of question and answer in which the subject matter 

was broken up and presented in easier language. I quote from one of the 

introductory treatises. Each section b^an with the question "Es tu 

scolaris?" and this became the title of the Catechism. The six duties of 

the schoolboy were taught as follows: 

Estu scolaris? Sum. 
Quod sunt opera soohuium? Sex. 
Quae? 

Mane suigere, stadm induere, crines oniare, manus lavare, deum adonure, et 
scolas libenter visitare. 

The school curriculum formed part of the Catechism: 

Estu scolaris? Sum. 
Qttidlegb? Non lego sed audio. 
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Quid andis ? Tabulftm, vel Donatam yd Alexandnun vel logicun vel musictiii. 
Sdslatinum? Sdo. 

Quid est Uttinum. Est nobilissimmn ydeoma ex fontibus gnecorum ortom habens. 
Unde didtur latinnin? Didtur a lateo quod in tali ydeomate infinita latent, vel 
dicetar a latino qood est proprium nomen viri. 

Among the questions asked the boy who could not yet read were: 
'<Es tu baptizatus?" ''Est tu confirmatus?" "Es tu Christianus ?" "Es 
tu hsereticus?" 

The methods of discipline were hinted at in the selection of sentences 
following the Catechism, where the master says "Gustos, viigas tres valde 
asperas mihi disponas," and the boys were taught to express their joy on 
reaching the fresh air by saying "Laudetur deus, quod ex scholis liberati 
sumus." 

The school grammar was introduced by the question and answer: 
" Quid est Donatus?" 

''Est liber prosaicus a Donato editus tractans de octo partibus 
orationis et accidentibus eonmdem." 

The DofMte was the grammar par excellence for something like a 
thousand years. It survived the shock of the Renaissance and still lingers in 
some parts of Italy as a useful book. Written in the fourth century by Aelius 
Donatus (the teacher of S. Jerome) when Latin was a spoken language, it 
was jpractically a handbook to the vulgar tongue. The habit of using it re- 
mained when the reasons for its use had passed away, and when its rules 
had proved inadequate to the material provided by the vocabularies and 
" horti vocabulorum." It had much vitality and, as revised by Remigius, 
formed the basis of the first grammar printed in English. Donatus was 
simpler than many of his followers, he was content with four genders to 
nouns ; by the time of Remigius the grammarians could not do with less 
than seven, and this was the number at the time of the Reformation. 

The name of the particular grammar of Donatus was gradually 

applied to any Latin grammar; thus Eberhard of Bethune writes: 

Donati nostri vest^ia prima secutus 
Nomine tractato nunc de pronomine dicam* 
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Later on, even an introduction to any subject was called a Donet: 

thenne I drough me among this drapers my Donet [the rules of cheating] to conne. 
and with a very different meaning, Bishop Peacock styles his handbook of 
religion a "Donet into Christian religion." 

The grammar had been cast into a form for young boys, but Villon 
thought it too much for his ''trois poures orphelins.'' 

Le Donat est poor eulx trop rude: 
la ne les y vueil empescfaier. 

At last, when the world woke up and found that it had been living in 
the dreamland of a dead past, the innocent cause of many a brutal flogging 
ceased to be taught as a Latin grammar in Latin. The great discoveries 
and inventions of the fifteenth centuiy set the pulses of the world moving 
and the palsied universe of the Middle Ages rolled up its scholastic bed 
and walked with the vigour and firmness of a young and new life. 

Latin was not the only subject taught to mediaeval students. There 
was the sevenfold scheme of the trivium and quadrivium, but everything 
that was taught in the Universities was presented in Latin, and the Donet 
was the royal road to learning. What Latin became by the end of the 
fifteenth century may be seen from the following specimen of a University 
proctor's discourse: "Placuit nationi remediare et obviare ab abusibus 
commissis vel committendis per nuntios nationis. Vult spedaliter quod 
fiat una distincta tabula omnium dioeceseon.'' The attempts of the 
students were even more daring, and diverged hopelessly from the lines of 
pure Latinity. 

A noble language had degenerated into 'Varsity slang, quite in- 
telligible to the men who used it, but a torture to the rising scholars 
of the Renaissance. ''Let us take a walk'' was rendered "Vadamus ad 
promenandum nos." Colet speaks of " the corrupt Latin which ignorant 
blind fools brought into this world, poisoning thereby the old Latin speech" 
and the pioneers of the Renaissance strove to lead back their scholars 
to purer models and truer forms. But the very spirit that wrought the 
Reformation in Latin and restored it from false pedantry to the diction 
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of old Rome, was filling the vernaculars with strength and grace in Italy, 
France, Spain, and England, and by the time the Latin language had 
purified itself from the slough of the dark ages it had become the possession 
only of the cultured few. The services of the Church were conducted in a 
language tmderstanded of the people, and Latin was no longer necessary 
for the transaction of business. Yet as late as 1520 John Dome, a book- 
seller of Oxford, began his daybook: "In nomine domini amen. Ego 
Johannes Dome vendidi istos libros hie subscriptos in opella mea Oxonie." 

Proceedii^ in law were recorded in Latin as late as 1730, and Latin 
was for long the language of the diplomat and the scholar. The sole 
survival of its antique position as a medium of business is to be found in 
its occasional use at the older Universities and in the mysterious papers 
that pass between the physician and the dispensing chemist 

'^ In mediaeval times," says a recent writer on education, " the schools 
were in the hands of the monasteries, and Latin was the language of 
Christendom." It has been shown above in what sense the latter pro- 
position is trae; the former has been minimised by Mr. Leach, almost to 
the extent of destmction. For our purpose, in order to trace the beginning 
of the movement which led to the teaching of Latin by the medium of 
English, it is sufficient to note that the Grammar Schools of this country 
were of two kinds, first those founded by special ordinance and with separate 
and distinct endowment; secondly, those attached to some Collegiate body. 
Many of these Collies, staffed by secular Canons distinct from the monks 
of the monasteries who professed a rule, were of great antiquity. Crediton 
CoU^ate Church of St Cross, was a cathedral till the Bishop's throne was 
removed by Edward the Confessor to Exeter. The chief officer after the 
Dean was the Chancellor, either a schoolmaster or represented in his 
teaching work by a person called Magister Scholarum, — Anglice, Master 
of the Grammar School of the Collegiate Church. This conflicts with 
Bloxam's contention that the schola attached to Magdalen College must 
have been a faculty of the University. 
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Before the wholesale pulling down and partial building up of schools 
took place in 1548 and the years following, the generous and noble scheme 
of education hinted at in the beginning of this article, had been growing up 
in England slowly, but on the best lines possible in those early days. This 
great movement is represented by the establishment within the century 
1387-1487 of the three schools of Winchester, Eton and Magdalen. The 
movement may be called great not from the number of foundations, but 
rather from the magnificent way in which the founders made provision for 
the scheme of an educational bridge from school to university. It is great 
in comparison with any similar movement made in any other century before 
the present one. But its importance lies in something deeper and more 
inspiring than the concrete tokens of the founders' beneficence. It lies in 
the vital and oiganic connection of the establishment of the schools. 
\^chester was followed by Eton, and Eton by Magdalen, because the 
reasons which influenced the founder of the fourteenth century school were 
deemed good by the founders of both Eton and of the Oxford School. 

Henry VI admired the foundation and work of Wykeham's School 
and took it as his pattern in founding the royal collie of Eton. Waynflete 
migrated to Eton vrith a number of the members of the Winchester College 
and became successively Master and Provost He took with him to Eton 
the revered memory of William of Wykeham, and carried thither both 
his own experience, and the traditions that had accumulated round the 
Hampshire school. 

The daily religious service in Magdalen College* in its early days was 
the same as at Eton: presidents, fellows, and scholars rose, and after the 
Eton fashion repeated certain prayers as they dressed, masses, followed at 

* The connection of Magdalen is emblematically perpetuated by the three lilies in the 
chief of the anns of the coUm taken from the lihes of the fiela in the blason of the 
school at Eton governed by Waynflete. "We assien/' nins the grant of anns to Eton, 
*'for arms and ensigns of anns on a field sable three nowers of lilies argent having in mind 
that the College now founded to endure for ages, whose perpetuity we would have signified 
by the stability of the sable colour, may bring forth the ori^htest flowers redolent in every 
kind of science to the honour and most devout worship of Almighty God ftc** 
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Stated times, but Waynflete, taught perhaps by experience, reduced the 
compulsory prayers from an entire rosary to a chaplet Thus in ceremonies, 
memories and traditions the schools were the expression of one idea 
developing historically. The lines of education were settled for them by 
the iron bands of medieval tradition. 

The greatness of the idea may be gauged by the altered but splendid 
destinies of the two surviving schoob of William of Wykeham and 
Henry VI. It is to be regretted that the third school on the Wykehamical 
pattern, that of William of Waynfiete, should have disappeared at an early 
date owing, as Wood hints, to the misplaced academical zeal of the Fellows 
of the College. Dr. Bloxam argues on behalf of the Fellows that " Schola 
Grammaticalis" in Waynflete's deed must have signified a school or faculty 
in the Oxford and university sense. The "Amicable Concord'' between 
the University Collies and the Collegiate Schools* of Henry VI. and of 
William of Wykeham shows that the distinction between school and coU^e 
and a modus viuendt had been reached as early as 1444. The ''mutua et 
perpetua caritas'' has been unbroken ever since. William of Waynfiete, by 
placing both his foundations in Oxford, drew them too close together. The 
" Concordia Amicabilis" became that of the lion and the lamb, and though 
perhaps the lion has gained strength by the absorption of the lamb, the 
suppression of a school like Winchester and Eton is to be deplored as 
something of a national loss. 

The educational vitality did not cease with the founders of the three 
Collies, it passed on to their alumni; and Colet's great foundation of 
St. Paul's School is part of the noble tradition adapted to the ideas 
ushering in the Renaissance. The movement of intellectual reform found 
a ready environment in which to flourish. State aid, misapplied under the 

* Sdiools had existed firom veiy early times attached to colleges, but the colleges 
were ecclesiastical bodies, not necessaiily educational. Thtis there was no binding 
obligation on the members of the college to teach ; as secular priests they performed the 
oflBccs of the diurch and governed the school attached to their body corporate. 
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selfish rapacity of Henry VIII and his councillors, did much to injure the 
organic growth of a system aheady putting fibre to fibre and leaf to leaf, 
but it could not check the inherent spirit. 

The merit of the three English pre-Renaissance foimders lay in 
linking school to college and college to imiversity. It was a healthy step to 
associate them with the university; they had to expand their routine and 
were answerable to a body existing for the furtherance of learning. 

The first master appointed to the Magdalen School was John 
Anwykyll, who published a Latin grammar for the pupik attending his 
school in 1481. His first usher, a New CoU^e man with a penchant for 
grammar, was elected to succeed him at his death in 1487. 

Anwykyll was the author of a " Compendium totius Grammatice ex 
Laurentio Valla, Servio et Perotto," compiled at the request of Archbishop 
Warham. It was written in Latin and is an extremely rare specimen of 
early Oxford printing. Between the lines of the copy before me, some 
careful scribe, possibly AnwykylFs first usher, has written a neat gloss. 
This aid to memory is not always correct, as "to be warme" written over 
" Frigeo " will show. Bound with the same book is the " Vulgaria quedam 
abs Terencio in Anglica lingua traducta." This is a selection of useful 
phrases from Terence illustrative of Latin syntax, and an excellent attempt 
to bring specimens of pure Latinity before the scholar's eyes. Posterity, 
judging between this method and that of the Colloquies, prefers Anwykyll 
to Erasmus and Corderius. The book opens with an address to the boy, 
urging him to commit the sentences diligently to memory (menti) and 
promises that they shall not all be devoid of merriment. A touch of daliy 
life is given by the substitution of Londiniis for Rom» in "Gracias vobis 
habeo de ingenti humanitate londiniis facta," which translates the English 
phrase " I thanke you for the grete chere ye made me at London." The 
fomiliar " Ego spem precio non emo tanto " renders the English " I by no 
hoope so dere or so grete pryce," and the boy who wished to settle 
differences with a schoolfellow by " Cherwell's lilied side " had on the tip 

E 2 
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of his tongue "Hie pugnus continue tibi in mala herebit/' or the cor- 
respondii^ English which ran " I shall ley my (or this) fyste on thy cheek 
anon." We may hope that no pupil's conduct inspired Anwykyll to select, 
" He giffeth hym all to ydylnes, slouth, slepe and odyr vycys," or that 
ingratitude from his scholars brought forth "I have done much for the ande 
yitt thow hannest me no thanke, therefore thou art nought to do fore." 
The phrase "Quare non dignus es in quem benedicia c<mferantur" must 
have been the barbed arrow that betrayed the ambushed birch so freely 
used and so elegantly depicted in the fifteenth century frontispieces. 

In 1481, Theodore Rood printed a Latin Grammar in English, of 
which two leaves only are known to exist The texts of these leaves are 
almost identical with the Longe Parvula^ which has always been attributed 
to Stanbrige. The existing copy is anonymous and was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1509. It b^;ins "What shall ^~ do whan thou hast an 
Englyshhe to make in Latyn. I shall reherse myn Englyshe the ones 
twyes or thryes and loke out my principal and aske the question who or 
what" These words, appearing here for the first time, have become 
historical and appear in the school books for centuries. 

The Long Parvula consists of rules of elementary Syntax with 
examples in Latin and English. Occasionally verses are inserted, taken 
with alterations from the Graectsmus of Eberhard or from other sources, 
those in the Hunt and Rood fragment b^;inning: "Hie libet atque 
licet placet et liquet accidit inde" are a variant of some lines from the 
Diasyntactica of Eberhard, XXVII Cap. The verses "quarto junge 
iuuat, decet, ac delectat opportet " are from the DocirinaL 

John Stanbrige, the reputed author of this work, was bom at Lower 
Heyford in Northamptonshire about 1463, and became a scholar at 
Wykeham's school at Winchester in 1475. ^^^ ^^ completed the trivium 
or first part of the academical training of the Middle Ages, and became a 
student of New College at Oxford, After two years he was admitted Fellow 
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of his college, in 1481. While he was still a student of New Collie the 
buildings were begun of the Magdalen Grammar School "extra portas 
Collegii," which was to have, according to William of Waynflete's deed, an 
"Informator** or master, and a "Hostiarius" or usher. As has already 
been stated, this "Schola Grammaticalis^' is taken by Bloxam to signify 
School in the sense of Faculty of the University, and not in the modem 
sense as a place of education preparatory to the university. The equivocal 
use of the word may have given colour to the action of the college in 
absorbing the school subsequent to the visit of Dr. Cox's Commission in 
1549. The entry in the register might point to a school for boys as pre- 
paratory to a higher training : " Fundatio schote grammaticalis et erectio 
aedifidi Aulae Mariae Magdalenae." Whatever may have been the intention 
of the founder it is certain from the petition of the Mayor and Corporation 
of Oxford, 1549, that their children were at the school, and the magnificent 
birch rod which appears in the hands of the Informator in the engravings 
prefixed to the Piarvula and Longe Parvuia of 1509 suggests a different 
kind of rule to that prevailing in the University lecture rooms at the 
banning of the sixteenth century. 

Stanbrige succeeded to the Mastership of the school just as the 
''method" was getting into full swing. He seems to have succeeded not 
only to the appointment but to the books of his former superior, and after 
the fashion of the times was careless about acknowledging the sources of 
his work. Grammar was an open ocean in which all might fish, but the 
first Latin grammar ever printed in English deserved recognition of 
authorship. Generally speaking, there were the same sources for compilers 
to draw from, and everyone seemed to take it for granted that those sources 
would be generally recognised. Colet in his preface to the EdttiOy makes 
no secret of borrowing : ''Albeit many have written and have made certaine 
introductions into Latin speche called Donates and Accidens in Latin 
tongue and in Englishe in such plenty that it sholde seme to suffise, yet 
neverthelesse for the love and the zele that I have to the newe schole of 
Pouwels [sic] and to the children of the same, som what I have also compyled 
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of the matter and of the VIII partes of grammar have made this lytel 
boke, not thinkinge I could say anything better than hath been said 
before but I toke this busynes having giete pleasure to shew testimony 
of my good mynde to that schole. In which lytel worke yf eny newe 
thinges be of me hit is alonly that I have put these partes in a most 
clere ordre and have made them a lytel more easy to yonge wittes than 
(methinketh) thei were before." 

Stanbrige was appointed to the Mastership of the Hospital* or Priory 
of St. John at Banbury by the Master of the High School at Winchester. 
This High School was existing before the time of William of Wykeham. 
St Bartholomew's Hospital, still existing at Cowley, near Oxford, was 
granted by Edward II as a sanatorium for the Provost and scholars of 
Oriel Collie. These, among other examples, may serve to show the 
connection of Hospitals with education. 

The Hospital at Banbury existed in the reign of King John. It 
maintained a Prior and brothers, and was situated apparently just outside 
the town wall on the east side of the South Bar where the Oxford Road 
enters the town. A portion of the old building still survives and is 
occupied by a Roman Sisterhood. Several records are extant of gifts made 
to the Hospital in the reign of Edward I. In 15 13, Bishop Smith, of 
Lincoln, who presented Stanbrige to the Mastership of the Hospital, 
bequeathed ;;^ioo for building and repairs, in addition to a sum he had 
given in his lifetime. The two certificates following show how the 
establishment came under the Chantries Act and that it had a school. 
Nycholas Cartwright is called Scolemastre in one, and the master of the 
Hospital in the second. This may show the established educational 
character of the place. 

* A Hospital was an almshouse which tried to solve the question of free meals for 
the people, and especially the poor scholars in its neighbourhood. St Ooss at Winchester 
is the earUest known hosptal in England. Among its duties was the daily provision of 
food for ICO poor and the feeding of thirteen poor scholars nominated. 
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(i.) " The Countie of Oxford Certificate 97. 

" Edward VI. 
" Banbury. 

" Memorandum : that there ys A Free scole within the Towne 
of Banbury Called Seynt Johnes scole or Hospitallj The Scolemaster 
Nicholas Cartewryght, he havynge the profyttes for his waiges, and for an 
usher to teache chyldeme there their Cramer. 

" The Revenue of the londes belongyng for the same ys ^^15. 

" Item yt is very meate that the said Incombentes may abyde there 
to mynster to the people and ayde the Curatt there ior yt is a grete Towne 
replynyshed with people, and a grete merkett Towne. 

(li.) " The certificat of John Maynard Surveyor there, for the house 
or hospitall of Seynt John's next Banbury, in the said Countie, as hereafter 
ensuyth videlicet i 

** The lands and the tenementes with aU other commodities unto the 
said house or hospitall lying within the said Countie, ar nowe letten by the 
said master by Indentur for the somme of j£6 $s, 4d. 

"Sir Nicholas Cartwryght, Clerke, master of the said house or 
hospitall, a man of honest behaviour, and had for his stipend the clere yearly 
value of the same. Pencion 100s. 

" Memorandum that the said house or hospitall was not presented 
byfore the Kynges Majesties Commyssioners appoynted for the Chantres 
etcetera in the said Countie." 

While John Stanbrige presided as master over the Hospital of St 
John at the South Bar, his brother, or near relative, Thomas Stanbrige, 
was master of the school near the church. Either the schoolmaster was 
very young or took his d^ee late, for the University registers note his 
admission as Bachelor in 15 10, and to the degree of M.A. in 15 18. 
Thomas introduced John Stanbrige's grammars into Banbury School, which 
became much frequented for his sake. Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of 
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Trinity College, who was bom in 1508, received his earliest education at 
Banbury under Thomas Stanbrige. He must have been very young 
when handed over to the pedagogue's care, as Thomas was appointed 
Master of Magdalen School in 15 17. Sir Thomas Pope was not un- 
mindful of his early place of education, and in the statutes of Trinity 
G)llege mentioned Banbury School as one of several schools to which 
preference was to be given in selecting scholars on his foundation. 
Thomas Stanbrige died in 1522. 

From the time of John Stanbrige's leaving Magdalen to the date 
of Thomas Stanbrige's death, Magdalen College produced two other 
author-schoolmasters, John Holt and Thomas Wolsey. Holt's grammar, 
entitled Lac Puerorum^ or My Ike for Children^ was printed in 1497. 
It followed the Magdalen School custom in having the subject matter in 
English, and is a genuine attempt to simplify the difficulties of the language 
to b^;inners. Thus, although the compiler enumerates seven moods as 
against the five mentioned in Colet's Editio of 1527, his wish to give 
^'Mylke to children" finds expression in the English names Bidding 
Mood, Showing Mood, etc., instead of the usual technical terms. Colet 
expelled the ''potential" mood, which was restored by Lilly in his 
King's Grammar of 1549, to linger in the grammars, Latin and English, 
till a few years ago. Holt invented several pictures, which he incorporated 
in his book of 1497, to assist the memories of his young students. 

The influence of Magdalen School is shown again in the rules which 
Wolsey, once its Informator, drew up for Ipswich School. This school 
was enriched by Wolsey with the revenues of the suppressed priory of 
St Peter at Ipswich, and was intended as a place of learning preparatory 
to his college at Oxford, similar to the schools of Winchester and Eton 
in their relation to New College and King's College respectively. The idea 
of linked school and college had not died out when Merchant Taylors 
School was founded in 1561, to afford preliminary training with a special 
view to entering at St. John's, Oxford, also established by Sir T. White. 
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Wolse/s Rudtmenta GrammaHces were frequently bound as a 
preface to Colet's EdiHo^ a union possibly due to the previous college 
connection of the writers, the illustrious positicm of Wolsey and the desire 
to secure the king's favour. To Stanbrige, Colet owed more than to 
Wolsey, and Carlisle states that the Statutes of St Paul's School were drawn 
upon the model of Banbury School. If this be true, John Stanbrige 
deserves credit for a share in a real system of education and an interest in 
a boy as a human being and not merely as a vessel to be filled with so 
much grammar knowledge. Stanbrige's method included more than 
grammar, and three editions at least of the Vulgaria Stanbrigij* printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, were in early use in the schools with a metrical address, 
which, with the exception of the mention of the ''rodde," strikes one as 
very like the " lytel proheme " of Colet in his edition : 

"The Auctour. 

" All lytell chyldren besyly your style ye dresse 
Unto this treatise with goodly adveitence, 
These Latin wordes in your herte to impresse 
To the end that ye majre with all your intellygenoe 
Serve God your Maker, holy unto His Reverence. 
And yf ye do not, the rodde must not spare 
You for to learn with his sharpe morall sense 
Take now good hede and herken your vulgare." 

(Arch, Bod. A. Ii. Il8.) 

In each edition the author's name appears at the foot of the page. 

This prologue comes at the end of the word lists and before the 
colloquial sentences in the Vulgary. 

The Vulgaria of Stanbrige was not a compilation of Terentian 
phrases like that of his predecessor AnwykylL It was an attempt to supply 
the boys with the Latin equivalents of their ordinary phrases in school and 
playground, and these were appended to the Vocabula printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1509. It was reactionary, and a concession to the same idea 

* " Vulgaria quedam cum suis vemaculis 

CompUatfi iuxta consuetudine ludi litterarij diui pauli." 
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that prompted the Modus Latinitatis of 1494, and the colloquies of later 
date. Unlike the more recent colloquies, the sentences in the Vulgaria 
were thrown together without much order, and can hardly have formed a 
useful guide to Latin for the boys for whom they were intended, though 
they afford an interesting study of social life to the historian* There is too 
much drinking and fighting, illustrated by such sentences as : "If thou 
wrastle ¥nth me I will laye the on thy back " \ " Syt awaye or I shall gyue 
the a blowe " \ " Drynke fyrst and I will next " ; "I have dronke a ferthynge 
worthe of ale." Did a reminiscence of Stanbrige's New College days cause 
him to write " Scolers must lyve hardly at Oxforde " ? 

The books had a ready sale at Oxford, but the coarseness of their 
phraseology did not commend itself to Lilly, who printed at the end of his 
short introduction of Grammar, printed in 1549, a number of moral 
sentences and an Exhortatio ad pueros, beginning : 

" Turpia verba aliquis si te piaesente loquatur, 
Illico cent aures obstnie, care puer." 

and in spite of the efforts of Robert Whittington, on whom Stanbrige's 
mantle fell, a return was made to the Terentian vocabulary, of which the 
best early specimen is Udall's Floures for Latine spekinge^ elc.^ printed 
in IS34- 

St Paul's School is indebted to Stanbrige for more than the Vulgaria, 
In Colet's Editio^ after his concluding advice to masters and teachers of 
grammar, William Lilly takes up the parable with ''Guillelmi Lilii Angli 
Rudimenta. To make Latin." "When I have an Englisshe to be toumed 
into Latin I shall reherse it twyes or thryes and loke out the Verbe." This 
is evidently a paraphrase of the opening sentence of the Longe Parvula : 
"What is to be done when an Englysshe is guyen to be made in Latyn. 
Fyrst the verbe must be looked out," etc. 

Lilly's work diverges considerably from the older grammar, but there 
cannot be much doubt that the early work of the Magdalen master, learned 
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by Lilly himself at Oxford, was the guide he followed in bringing out his 
syntax. Mr. Lupton says: ^'Of Stanbrige's Grammar nothing but a 
tradition seems to remain." 

The Donaius mtnor^ printed in translation in domo Caxton in west- 
monasterio and the Longe Plarvula^ may possibly account for much of the 
early grammatical work used at St. Paul's School and afterwards so famous. 

Nor is this to be wondered at The Stanbrige method had obtained 
considerable recognition^ and the statutes of Manchester Grammar School, 
dated 1524, declare that the high master is to be "able to teche childeryn 
gramyer after the scole use, maner and forme of the Scole of Banbury in 
Qxfordschyre nowe there taught which is called Stanbrige gramyer.** , 

Stanbrige's pupil, Robert Whittington, alluded to above, bears the 
palm for carrying on the Stanbrigian tradition. A Vulgaria accommodated 
and digested by him was printed several times between 1518 and 1527. 
The Accidentia of Stanbrige, "recognita atque castigata," also obtained a 
new lease of life through this Laureate master of Oxford, but Whittington's 
own grammatical tracts are in Latin. 

Bloxam mentions thirteen grammatical treatises produced by 
Whittington before the year 1533, and they aU ran into several editions. 
His efforts on behalf of hb master and of his own cause brought him into 
collision with Lilly and his following, and under the soubriquet of "Bossus*' 
he suffered from the satire of Horman, the headmaster of Eton, in the 
Antibossicon, He and his works are described by his furious grammatical 
opponent : 

" Dedecnt immensum pariunt tibi carmina Bosse 
Bull quae forifaus figis iiiepta tuis. 
Squalida, manca, rodis, tua miuula caespttat et te 
Inuidlae accusat, staltitiaeque simttL" 

On the whole it was a pretty little squabble between the pedagogues, 
in which Whittington came off sadly mauled He had chosen his nam d^ 
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guerre ''Bossus" when he affixed his versed against Lilly to the boss on 
St Paul's School door. This name the Etonian seized upon and easily 
found in it : 

" MoDstnun quo nunquam tetrius ullum 

Anglica tena tulit nee mage pestiferum 
for Nomine diviso, Bossus bos efficit et sus." 

In the form of a dialogue with Horman, Whittington is made to 
rehearse many of the slips in his hastily printed little books. His 
responses are printed in black letter after the fashion of his books; 
Horman's are in Roman type. There is a significance in this which others 
than bibliographers will appreciate. The old order was changing, yielding 
place to new, and the movement towards pure Latinity initiated by Anwykyll, 
slightly deflected by Stanbrige, and given a backward turn by Whittington, 
was really being pursued on the original lines by Horman and Lilly at Eton 
and St. PauFs. Horman had published his own black letter tract 
Introductorium linguae laiinae^ a careful output of seventy-two pages of the 
Donatus minor ^ with original additions and the English of the tenses of 
the verbs. There are several useful pages of Scansion, but all the rules are 
in Latin, showing that Horman had not here adopted the Anwykyll and 
Stanbrige method. On the first page among the examples of numeral 
adjectives occurs the phrase: ''Nos sumus in anno salutis millesimo quad- 
ringentesimo nonagesimo nono. M. cccc. xdx." which has been taken to 
be the year of publication. The pages are numbered "Piglna prima, 

Piglna ij " throughout, and the book is an excellent specimen 

of the work from Caxton's house. The wood-cut on the title-page is 
evidently the familiar figure of the Master of Arts seated in a large oaken 
chair with three pupils before him, which appears to have been drawn 
several times, and occurs on the title of the Lac Puerorum (badly drawn), 
the Accidentia ex Stanbrigiana TnsHiuiione^ the Vulgaria Stanbrigi 
and other tracts. Dr. Bloxam has placed a copy of this at the beginning 
of the Magdalen College Roister, Vol. 3, and has dubbed it John 
Stanbrige. Horman's other published work is the Vulgaria^ printed by 
Pynson in Roman type in 1519. This is a handsome book of 316 pages, 
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containing between two and three thousand English sentences of Latin of 
the common life. The division de Scolastids is very interesting. There 
we leam that "The schole strete in Oxforde is full of scholys ; Minervium 
Oxoniense numerosum est diatribis : I wyl be redde after Dunsis wayis ; 
Volo precepta mihi tradi sed ad instituta Scoti." A presentiment of the 
new learning appears in " Tell me in laten, what he sayeth in greke," and 
the capacity of some of Horman's scholars is testified in " It were as 
pleasaunt and as good to teche an asse as hym," gracefully rendered by 
''Aeque Jocundum atque opere predum est illi precipere: atque asino." 
But Horman was something more than a mere gerund-grinder. He had 
appropriated to himself some of those fundamental maxims of elementary 
psychology that are a standing reproof to cramming, and had rel^;ated the 
birch to the background. Such pithy sayings as : '' A dogged mynde is the 
worse for betynge,^' "Styll calling upon dulleth some childe and maketh 
some cour agious," " A principal poynte of a schole maister is to disceme 
the difference of wittis in childrene and to what thynge every wytte is best 
disposed," are sufficiently rare in his time to call for notice. The attention 
of his scholars was called to the wonderful art of printing in a sentence 
that will appeal to biblic^aphers. " Frobenyes prynt is called better than 
Aldus but yet Aldus is nevertheless thankeworthy : for he b^an the fynest 
waye and lefte sauple be the whych other were lyghtly provoked and taught 
to deuyse better." 

Stanbrige and Whittington were popular authors among the students 
in Oxford in 1520. John Dome's Daybook records eight sales of books of 
the two authors on the first folio. Cheapness and brevity seemed to rule 
the demand, and the books most in request were the Accidence of 
Stanbrige and the De genertbus of Whittington. John Stanbrige had been 
dead ten years, but his relative Thomas, who was master of Banbury 
School, received in 15 17 the appointment of master of Magdalen School, 
and remained in office till his death in 1522. Holt's Lac Aserorum does 
not occur in the list of books at all, and had most likely out-lived its 
popularity, and gone down in the struggle for grammatical pre-eminence. 
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The Longe Parvula which has been identified as the same in text as the 
Anwykyll Syntax printed in English in 1481, is entered twice, but it is not 
unlikely that some of the twelve copies of the Parvula^ also in English, 
may have been copies of the longer work. 

The Stanbrige grammar work was continued in Elizabeth's reign by 
Thomas Newton, who revised and corrected the early edition of the 
Vocabula Stanbrtgi and wrote in praise of the little book. This Vocabula 
forms the basis of the Stanhrigti Embrim Relimatum of John Brinsley, 
the well known master of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School Brinsley 
found that Stanbrige's verses suffered in their feet, he offers to cure this 
"podagra," and makes radical alterations in the order and choice of the 
words in the Unes. It was a book made to undergo alteration according 
to the whim of the teacher. Brinsley prints the Latin on the left hand and 
the English on the right hand pages of an opening. The English of the 
1647 edition is in black letter, and the whole book is an excellent example 
of Brinsle/s method. Though he improves on Stanbrige's hexameters, he 
includes under the head '' Of Wormes '' : A Drone, a bee, a wasp, a keeper 
of bees, an hive, a gad fly. This slip Stanbrige is not responsible for, his 
hiding of the section is " De musds et vermibus." 

In the Ptsing of the Parts^ published in 1615, Brinsley, like Lilly, 
echoes the phrase of Anwykyll in his questions on the first concord : 

*' Q. When an English is given to be made in Latine what must 

you do first ? 
'' A, Looke out the prindpall verbe. 

" Q. What if you have more verbs than one in a sentence, which 
of them is the prindpall verbe ? " 

This is a hundred years later than the historic sentence " What shalt thou 
do whan thou hast an Englysshe to make in Latyn: I shal reherse myn 
Englysshe ones twyes or thryes and loke out my pryncypal and aske the 
question who or what.'' Truly Anwykyll was a great phrase maker. 
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We have traced the outline of the fortunes of this movement in 
Latin grammar teaching, which is so purely English, to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when Milton and Locke give us their wider experi- 
ences and deeper thoughts. A simple grammar school master invents a 
phrase, strings together a system, and the creature goes on living in its 
dogged English persistence, unmindful of the storms of foreign culture 
beating against the coasts. Ludovico Vives and John Sturm do not sup- 
plant this humble work, which lies secure from all the quarrels, Ciceronian 
and otherwise. It feeb itself to be useful, and refuses to be ousted till 
something can be proved to be better. There is an element of national 
character in it, a feeling of proprietorship—" A poor thing, but mine own." 
There lie deep down in these humble movements the germs of national 
life. English feels itself to be a language, and challenges the Latin to 
form phrases that can translate the thought expressed in the mother tongue. 
From this time men no longer write Latin theses, but construct Latin 
composition. Thought has cast aside the trammels of a doubly-foreign 
tongue to express itself in its own language. As John Cornwall first taught 
children in English instead of the French demanded by a conquering race, 
so John Stanbrige, perhaps all unwittingly, assisted in some small measure 
towards the enfranchisement of English thought by the development of 
the teaching in vernacular introduced by his master, John Anwykyll, the 
first Informator of Magdalen School. 
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HE two great collectors, Thomas and Richard Rawlin- 
son were respectively the eldest and fourth sons of Sir 
Thomas Rawlinson, who was Lord Mayor of London 
in 1705-6, by Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Tayler, 
of Tumham Green, Middlesex, who kept the "Devil" 
tavern, near Temple Bar. Sir Thomas's father also kept a tavern, the 
"Mitre," in Fenchurch Street, and on the day of the execution of 
Charles I. he had the courage to hang his sign in mourning. This act, 
it is said, endeared him so much to the royalists that "he soon throve 
amain and got a good estate." * 

Thomas, the eldest son, was born in the Old Bailey on the 25th of 
March, 1681. He received his early education at Cheam, under William 
Day, and at Eton, and in 1699 ^^ matriculated at the University of Oxford 
from St. John's College, where an ancestor of his, John Rawlinson (1576- 
1 631) had been a Fellow, and a rival against Laud for the Presidency.! 
In 1705 he was called to the Bar, having left the University in 1701, 
and after a tour through England and the Low Countries, applied 

* Heanie's Diary, September, 17x6. 
t Hutton. S. John Baptist CoUe^, London, 1898. p. 200. 
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himself to the study of municipal law, but, three years later, in 1708, 
on the death of his father, who left him a large estate, he entirely devoted 
himself to the collection of books, manuscripts and pictures. His 
love for books appears to have been early fostered by his grand&ther, 
Richard Tayler, who settled upon him, while a schoolboy at Eton, an 
annuity of fourteen pounds per annum for his life, to buy books with, 
"which," Heame, the antiquary, informs us in his Diary ^ "he not only 
fully expended, and nobly answered the end of the donor, but indeed laid 
out his whole fortune this way, so as to acquire a collection of books, both 
for number and value, hardly to be equalled by any one study in England" 
For some years Rawlinson resided in Gray's Inn, but in 17 16, having filled 
his four rooms so completely with books that he was obliged to sleep in the 
passage, he was compelled to move, and he took lodgings at London 
House, in Aldersgate Street, an ancient palace of the bishops of London, 
but at that time the residence of Mr. Samuel May, a wealthy druggist 
Here he lived, says Oldys, " in his bundles, piles, and bulwarks of paper, 
in dust and cobwebs," until the 6th of August, 1725, when he died, and 
was buried in St. Botolph's Church, Aldersgate Street 

Rawlinson was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He was also a Governor of Bridewell and Bethlehem 
Hospitals. About a year before his death he married his servant. Amy 
Frewin, but left no issue. 

Mr. John Murray, of Sacomb, told Heame that Rawlinson's death 
took place after " a languishing illness," which Heame thought was caused 
by the "great concern he had on account of his debts, which were very 
considerable." Hearne believed that these debts were entirely incurred in 
the formation of his library, " for Rawlinson," he writes, " being a man of 
a brave, noble spirit, and being a great lover of books, in which I never 
knew anyone whatsoever better skilled, he took all opportunities of being 
present at, or at least giving commissions at sales and auctions, and by his 
high bidding, he strangely advanced the prices of books, which he likewise 
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did in booksellers' shops, so that I have heard it said long ago (and I am 
of the same mind), that the booksellers ought to erect a statue to him. 
And yet so ingratefiill were they, that one of them arrested him for an 
inconsiderable sum (and yet he was a person that Mr. Rawlinson had par- 
ticularly obliged), which was the beginning of his troubles, and occasioned 
him to keep in, so that he hath hardly been out for many years, and 
during that time he wore his beard for the most part long, and appeared 
very negligent of himself, which conduced in no small measure to the 
impairing of his health." Mr. William Oldisworth, however, told Heame 
that Rawlinson had put his money into '' the South Sea Stock, and was 
one of those who lost all by that ¥ricked scheme, in which so many 
thousands were utterly undone, whilst others were as great gainers." 

Rawlinson was, no doubt, deeply in debt at the time of his death. 
He owed, among others. Dr. Mead ;^5oo, Mr. John Murray jQioo^ and 
Hearne himself a considerable sum, and he had for several years been 
disposing of his books to meet his liabilities. A part of his collection was 
sold by auction by Thomas Ballard, the bookseller, at St. Paul's Coffee 
House, as early as the 4th of December, 1721, and four other portions of 
it were sold prior to his decease in August, 1725. These five sales realised 
^^2,409. But an enormous number of books were still left, and it took 
eleven additional sales, which extended to March, 1734, to dispose of them 
and the manuscripts, of which there were over a thousand. These sales 
lasted on an average for more than twenty-one days each, but it should be 
observed that they always took place in the evening, generally commencing 
at five o'clock. 

Heame was certainly justified in calling this wonderful collection a 
" bibliotheca refertissima," and Dibdin in styling its owner a " leviathan of 
book-collectors." In addition to the printed books and the manuscripts, 
Rawlinson's gallery of paintings was sold at *'The Two Golden Bulls," 
in Hart Street, Covent Garden, on April the 4th and 5th, 1734, in one 
hundred and seventeen lots. Among the portraits was one in crayons of 
Rawlinson, by his brother Richard. 
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Copies of the Sale Catalogues of Thomas Rawlinson's books are very 
rare, and the British Museum possesses only those of the second, fifth and 
fifteenth sales. A full and fairly correct list of them is given by Dibdin 
in his Bibliomania^ which he made from a complete set of them in the 
Heber library. The Bodleian Library also contains an entire set of the 
Catalogues, and almost all of them are marked with the prices which the 
books fetched, while two or three have also the names of the purchasers. 
The greater number of these were bequeathed to the Library in 1745 by 
the Rev. Nathaniel Crynes, Fellow of St. John's Collie, and Superior 
Bedel of Arts. I ought to mention that I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Falconer Madan, the Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, for the 
account of the Bodleian collection which I have been able to give in an 
appendix. All Rawlinson's books were sold by Ballard at the St Paul's 
Coffee House, with the exception of those disposed of at the seventh and 
eighth sales, which were sold by Charles Davis, the bookseller, the former 
at London House, and the latter at the Bedford Coffee House, in the Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden. It is stated on the title-page of the catalogue of 
the sixth sale, in March, 1727, that "creditors are allowed to buy out their 
debts.'' The catalogue of the manuscripts was compiled by Dr. Richard 
Rawlinson. 

Rawlinson's books appear to have fetched but poor prices, for Heame 
writes in his Diary (November loth, 1734), that "Dr. Rawlinson by the 
sale of his brother's books hath not rais'd near the money expected. For, 
it seems, they have ill answer'd, however good books ; the MSS. worse, 
and what the prints will do is as yet undetermin'd." He also mentions 
that " the MSS. in Dr. Rawlinson's last auction of his brother Thomas's 
books went extraordinary cheap, and those that bought had great penny- 
worths. The Dr. purchas'd many himself, at which here and there one 
were disgusted, tho' all the company supported the Dr. in it, that as a 
creditor he had a right equal to any other." No doubt these low prices 
were caused by the immense number of books thrown upon the market by 
Rawlinson's sales, for as early as April, 1723, Heame tells us in his Diary 
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that " the editions of classicks of the first print (commonly called Editiones 
Principes), that used to go at prodigious prices, are now strangely lowered ; 
occasioned, in good measure, by Mr. Tho. Rawlinson, my friend's, being 
forced to sell many of his books, in whose auction these books went cheap, 
tho' English history and antiquities went dear : and yet this gentleman was 
the chief man that raised many curious and classical books so high, by his 
generous and couragious way of bidding." 

It is quite possible too that Rawlinson's books were not always in 
the finest condition, and had suffered from the dust and cobwebs of which 
Oldys speaks, for on the 7th of February, 1726, about a year before the 
seventh portion of Rawlinson's library was sold, the books of an eminent 
collector, Mr. John Bridges, were disposed of by auction, and in another 
entry in Heame's Diary ^ dated February 15th, 1726, we read that these 
books "go very high, being fair books, in good condition, and most of 
them finely bound." Rawlinson's Caxtons, of which there were upwards 
of five and twenty (perfect and imperfect), realised but very moderate 
prices. The Rtcuyell of the Histories of Troy sold for £^2 71., Gower's 
Confessio Amantis for £,2 14J. td.^ The Golden Legend for £'^ 12s., and 
Lydgate's Ufe of Our Lady for £2 13J. The Histories of King Arthur 
and his Knights^ for which Mr. Quaritch in 1885 gave as much as ;^i,95o 
for an American collector, fetched no more than jQ2 4?. 6d. These were 
the highest prices obtained ; many of the volumes went for much less : 
the first edition of the Dietes or Sayings for 15^., Chaucer's Booh of Fame 
for 9^. 2d., and the Moral Proverbs of Christine de Pisan for 4J. \od. 
Mr. Blades does not make any mention of Thomas Rawlinson's Caxtons 
in his Life of the printer. 

Rawlinson appears to have greatly increased the number of separate 
works in his library by breaking up the volumes of tracts, for Oldys com- 
plains "that out of one volume he made many, and all the tracts or 
pamphlets that came to his hands in volumes and bound together, he 
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separated to sell them singly, so that what some curious men had been 
pairing and sorting half their lives to have a topic or argument complete, 
he by this means confused and dispersed again." 

Dr. Richard Rawlinson said of his brother that he collected in 
almost all faculties, but more particularly old and beautiful editions of the 
classical authors, and whatever directly or indirectly related to English 
history. As early as 1712 Rawlinson told Heame that his library had cost 
him two thousand pounds, and that it was worth five thousand. 

It would be impossible in a paper like this to give a detailed account 
of such a vast collection of books as that which formed the library of 
Thomas Rawlinson, but I think the fact that it contained three copies of 
that very rare book Archbishop Parker's Dt Antiquitate Britannica 
EccUsia is deserving of special notice. Two of them are now in the 
Bodleian Library, and the Rev. W. D. Macray, in his Annals of the 
Library^ states that "one of these is the identical copy described by 
Strype in his Life of Parker^ and which was then in possession of 
Bishop Fleetwood of Ely; the other (which was given to the Library 
by Jos. Sanford, B.D., Balliol Coll. in 1753) was presented to Richard 
Cosin by John Parker, the Archbishop's eldest son, January 5th, 
1593. Owen, the Librarian, notes on the cover that Dr. Rawlinson tells 
him that this copy was bought at the sale of the library of his brother, 
Thos. Rawlinson, by the Earl of Oxford, for ;£ 40." This I imagine must 
be the copy referred to by Heame in an entry in his Diary of the date of 
April loth, 1729, where he mentions that "Dr. Rawlinson has put out 
another auction catalogue of his brother's books, in which is another 
Matt Parker of the ist edit, concerning which the Dr. writes thus: Our 
last Matthew Parker now takes his fate. I am told there is a latent 
commission of 50 lb. for it from France, but I hope England will not lose 
such a treasure, tho' I can't well afford to be master of it"; and in another 
entry of May 7th, in the same year, Heame writes: — "Dr. Rawlinson 
seems to expect 50 guineas for the last copy of the Antiq. Brit. That is 
too high a price for Mr. Baker, and so he leaves it to the men of quality. 
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It is also too high for me, had I felt any great occasion to be greedy of W 
Dr. Bliss» the editor of Heame's Remains^ in a note to an entry in Heame's 
Diary of August 20th, 171 2, states that "Mr. West, of the Inner Temple, 
in an original letter to Heame, says, that Thomas Rawlinson had "the best 
copy of M. Parker's own edition of the Antiquities, corrected by his own 
hand,'' which he informs him was bought by the Eart of Oxford for 
10/. 1 2 J. MS. Rawl. Lett XL If so. Lord Oxford bought two of T. 
Rawlinson's copies, and Dr. Rawlinson must have obtained the third, for 
that left by him to Bodley has a note in his brother's hand." 

Rawlinson's passion for collecting books was evidently well-known to 
his contemporaries, for Addison, who disliked and despised bibliomaniacs, 
gives a satirical account of him, under the name of " Tom Folio," in 
No. 158 of The TaiUr. 

" Tom Folio," he writes, " is a broker in learning, employed to get 
together good editions, and stock the libraries of great men.* There is not a 
sale of books b^ins until Tom Folio is seen at the door. There is not an 
auction where his name is not heard, and that too at the very nick of time, 
in the critical moment, before the last decisive stroke of the hammer. 
There is not a subscription goes forward in which Tom is not privy to the 
first rough draught of the proposals; not a catalogue printed that doth not 
come to him wet from the press. He is an universal scholar, so far as the 
title-page of all authors ; knows the manuscripts in which they were dis- 
covered, the editions through which they have passed, with the praises or 
censures which they have received from the several members of the learned 
world. He has a greater esteem for Aldus and Elzevir, than for Viigil and 
Horace. If you talk of Herodotus, he breaks out into a pan^;yric upon Harry 
Stephens. He thinks he gives you an account of an author when he tells 
you the subject he treats of, the name of the editor, and the year in which 

* This portion of the description of Tom Folio appears to refer rather to J[ohn Bagfbrd 
than to Thonuis Rawlinson. Perhaps Addison had both these collectors in ms mind when 
he wrote the article. 
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it was printed. Or if you draw him into further particulars, he cries up the 
goodness of the paper, extols the diligence of the corrector, and is trans- 
ported with the beauty of the letter. This he looks upon to be sound 
learning, and substantial criticism. As for those who talk of the fineness 
of style, and justness of thought, or describe the brightness of any particular 
passages ; nay, though they themselves write in the genius and spirit of the 
author they admire ; Tom looks upon them as men of superficial learning, 
and flashy parts." In the course of a conversation with Tom Folio, the 
editor of The Tatler remarks "that Virgil possibly had his oversights as 
well as another author. 'Ah, Mr. Bickerstaff,' replied Tom, 'You 
would have another opinion of him, if you would read him in Daniel 
Heinsius's edition. I have perused him myself several times in that edition, 
and after the strictest and most malicious examination, could find but two 
faults in him ; one of them is in the iEneids, where there are two commas 
instead of a parenthesis; and another in the third Georgic, where you 
may find a semicolon turned upside down.' " 

Rawlinson, however, possessed a warm fiiend, who vigorously de- 
fended him against the satirical imputations of Addison. Heame writes 
that "Some gave out, and published it too in printed papers, that Mr. 
Rawlinson understood the editions and title-pages of books only, without 
any other skill in them, and thereupon they styled him TOM FOLIO. 
But these were only buffoons, and persons of very shallow learning. Tis 
certain that Mr. Rawlinson understood the titles and editions of books 
better than any man I ever knew (for he had a very great memoiy), but 
besides this, he was a great reader, and had read abundance of the best 
writers, ancient and modern, throughout, and was entirely master of the 
learning contained in them. He had digested the classicks so well as to 
be able readily and upon all occasions (what I have very often admired) to 
make use of passages from them very pertinently, what I never knew in so 
great perfection in any other person whatsoever."* 

* Heame's Diary ^ September 4th, 1725. 
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Rawlinson greatly assisted Heame in his antiquarian labours by 
lending him books and manuscripts, and Heame took every opportunity of 
expressing his gratitude, and saying a good word for his friend. 

A poem of twenty-six lines by Rawlinson on the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester in 1700 was printed in a collection of verses written by 
members of the University of Oxford on that event. This appears to be 
his only publication with his name attached. The pretty edition of the 
Satires of Juvenal and Persius, published at London in 17 16, and edited 
by Michael Maittaire, was dedicated by him to Rawlinson. 

It is stated in Nichols' Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century^ 
(Vol. 5., p. 704), that the following inscription was found among the papers 
of Rawlinson, written with his own hand, and in all probability designed 
by him for part of an epitaph on himself — 



<c 



Hie jacet Vir liberrixni Spiritds 

qui omnes Mortales. pari ratione habuit ; 
tacuisse de Criminibus non auro vendidit. 
Qui, Rege dempto, neminem agnovit superiorem ; 
ilium vero, O infortunium! nunquam potuit 
inspicere." 



Richard Rawlinson, the fourth son of Sir Thomas Rawlinson, and 
younger brother of Thomas Rawlinson, was bom in the Old Bailey on the 
3rd of January, 1690. He received his early education at St. Paul's 
School and Eton, and in 1708 he matriculated as a Commoner of St. John's 
College, Oxford, but, in consequence of the death of his father, he became 
a Gentleman-Commoner in the following year. He took the degrees of 
B.A. in 1711, M.A. in 1713, and in 1719 he was created D.C.L. On the 
2ist of September, 17 16, he was ordained deacon, and two days later, 
priest among the Non-jurors by Bishop Jeremy Collier, in Mr. Laurence's 
Chapel on College Hill, London.* After his ordination he travelled 

* Maciay. Annals of the BodUian Library^ London, etc. 1868. p. 168. 
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through a great part of England, and in 1719 paid a visit to France, and 
afterwards to the Low Countries, where he was admitted into the Uni- 
versities of Utrecht and Leyden. Towards the end of the year he 
returned home, but in 1720 he again left England, and spent several 
years in France, Germany, Italy and other parts of the Continent. In 
April, 1726, he again came home, in consequence of the death of his 
brother, which took place in the preceding year. During his travels he 
kept a series of note books, some of which are preserved among his 
miscellaneous manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. In 1728 he was 
consecrated bishop by the non-juring bishops Gandy, Doughty and Black- 
bourne, in Gandy's Chapel, but he appears to have been alwa3rs desirous 
of concealing both his clerical and episcopal character, for in a letter, 
written in 1736, to Mr. T. Rawlins, of Pophills, Warwickshire, he requests 
him not to address him as "J?«^."* Dr. Rawlinson was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 17 14, and a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1727, but later he quarrelled with both these Societies, and stipulated in 
his will that the recipients of his bequests should not be Fellows. He was 
also a Governor of Bridewell, Bethlehem, and St Bartholomew's Hospitals. 
He never married. Dr. Rawlinson lived for some time in Gray*s Inn, but 
shortly after the death of his brother Thomas he took up his abode in the 
rooms which had been occupied by him in London House. He died at 
Islington on the 6th of April, 1755, and was buried, in accordance with a 
direction in a codicil to his will, in St Giles's Church, Oxford. His heart, 
which he bequeathed as a token of affection to St. John's Collie, Oxford, 
is preserved in a marble urn in the Chapel of that Collie, inscribed with 
the te)^ '' Ubi thesaurus, ibi cor," and with his name and the date of his 
death. It is said that Rawlinson also left instructions that a head, which 
he believed to be that of Counsellor Christopher Layer, the Jacobite 
conspirator, who was executed in 1723, should be buried with him, placed 
in his right hand, but this injunction, if really made, does not appear to 
have been complied with. I should explain that after Layer's execution 

* Macray. Annals oftlu BodUian LUnrary^ London, etc. 1868. p. 168. 
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his head was placed on Temple Bar, where k remained for thirty years, and 
in a note in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century * it is 
stated "that it was blown off Temple Bar, and was picked up by a 
gentleman in that neighbourhood, who showed it to some friends at a 
public-house ; under the floor of which house, I have been assured, it was 
buried. Dr. Rawlinson, mean-time having made enquiry after the head, 
with a wish to purchase it, was imposed on with another instead of Layer's, 
which he preserved as a valuable relique, and directed it to be buried in 
his hand." In his will he also expressed a desire that his coffin should be 
covered with Russia leather. 

Rawlinson devoted himself to antiquarian pursuits, and, like his 
brother Thomas, was an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts and books. 
The Rev. W. D. Macray in his Annals of the Bodleian Library says 
that the "collections which he left to the University of Oxford were 
formed abroad and at home, the choice of book-auctions, the pickings of 
chandlers' and grocers' waste-paper, everything, especially, in the shape of a 
MS., from early copies of Classics and Fathers to the well-nigh most recent 
log-books of sailors' voyages. Not a sale of MSS. occurred, apparently, in 
London, during his time, at which he was not an omnigenous purchaser ; 
so that students of every subject now bury themselves in his stores with 
great content and profit But history in all its branches, heraldry and 
genealogy, biography and topography, are his specially strong points." 

He appears to have rescued many valuable documents from destruc- 
tion in chandlers' and grocers' shops, for in a letter to Mr. T. Rawlins, 
dated February 24th, 1743, he writes: "My agent last week met with some 
papers of Archbp. Wake at a chandler's shop ; this is unpardonable in his 
executors, as all his MSS. were left to Christ Church"; and in another 
instance he tells us that he " lately rescued from the grocers, chandlers, &c, 
a parcel of papers once the property of Compton and Robinson, suc- 
cessively Bps. of London. Among those of the first were original 

• Vol. v., p. 497, 
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subscription and visitation books, letters and conferences during the 
apprehensions of Popery amongst the clergy of this diocese, remarkable 
intelligences relating to Burnet and the Orange Court in Holland in those 
extraordinary times before 1688, minutes of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners for the -Propagation of the Gospel, and a great variety of other 
papers. Amongst those of Bp. Robinson, numbers of originals relating 
to the transactions of the treaty of Utrecht, copies of his own letters to 
Lord Bolingbroke, and originals from Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Oxford, 
Electress and Elector of Hanover, Ormonde, Strafford, Prior, &c; 
letters from the Scots deprived Bishops to Compton, and variety of State 
papers. They belonged to one Mr. Gibson, lately dead, who was private 
secretary to both the afore-mentioned prelates.'' Mr. Macray mentions 
that the collection also comprised some letters from Ken, while Chaplain 
to the Princess Mary. 

Richard Rawlinson bequeathed all his manuscripts, with the exception 
of private papers and letters " to the chancellor, masters and scholars of 
the University of Oxford, to be placed in the Bodleian Library, or in such 
other place as they should deem proper, for the use and benefit of the 
University and its members, and of all others properly and with leave 
resorting thereto, with a view to the public good." He also directed that 
they should be "kept separate and apart from any other collection." All 
his deeds and charters, his books printed on vellum or silk, and those 
containing MS. notes, together with some antiquities and curiosities were 
also left by him to the University. His manuscript and printed music 
he bequeathed to the Music School. The number of manuscripts left by 
him exceeded four thousand eight hundred in number, together with a 
large collection of charters and deeds. A catalogue of them is being 
made by the Rev. W. D. Macray, the author of the Annals of the 
Bodleian Library, The fourth part of this catalogue has recently been 
printed.* The printed books which he selected from his library for the 

* Brief notices of those stiU uncatalogued are given in Mr. Falconer Madan's 
*'Summarj Catalog of West€m MSS, in the Bodleian Librar^:* 
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University amounted to between eighteen and nineteen hundred.* Other 
books and manuscripts, together with valuable pictures and coins, were 
given by him to the Bodleian Library during his lifetime. The remainder 
of his printed books, with the exception of a few bequeathed to St John's 
College, were sold by auction by Samuel Baker, of York Street, Covent 
Garden, at two sales. The first commenced on the 29th of March, 1756, 
and lasted fifty days. It consisted of nine thousand four hundred and 
five lots, which fetched ;;^i,i6i iZs, 6^. The second sale, which, as the 
preface to the catalogue informs us, consisted of "upwards of Twenty 
Thousand Pamphlets . . . and his most Uncommon, Rare and Old 
Books" began on Thursday, March 3rd, 1757, and was continued on the 
nine following evenings, Sundays excepted. It realised but ;f 203 i3r. 6d, 
These were followed by a sale of prints, books of prints and drawings, 
upwards of ten thousand in number, and many of the engravings were by 
the oldest and best engravers. ^^163 lof. 3^., however, was all that could 
be obtained for them. Marked catalogues of the three sales are preserved 
in the Library of King George III in the British Museum. 

The prices at all the sales were very low. There were three Caxton's 
in the first sale : — Tully of Old Age^ Curia Sapientw^ and the Order of 
Chivalry^ which fetched respectively ;;^i 51., 6j., and 11s* The smaller 
books and pamphlets fared no better. Twenty-one voyages and travels, 
" chiefly old," went for 5 j. 6d. ; twenty-two tracts relating to New England 
for 6s. 6d.; thirty-five old plays, printed between 1600 and 1650— I wonder 
how many Shakespeare quartos there were among them — ^for 13J. ; and 
thirty-eight sermons preached before Kings and Queens for 2s, The prices 
obtained for the prints were even smaller still One hundred and three 
prints, by Albert Diirer, in two lots, sold for;^i loj, W., and a large collec- 
tion of woodcuts by the same artist for half a crown. Twenty-four etchings 
by Rembrandt, in four lots, realised but j£^ 5^. ; while i is. 6d. was all that 
could be got for thirty-four heads and thirty-five views by Hollar. 

* Macray. Annals of the Bodkian Library. London, etc. 1868. p. 170, 
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The collection of manuscripts which Rawlinson bequeathed to the 
University of Oxford is a magnificent one, and Mr. Macray gives a long 
and very interesting account of it in his Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
It contains a fine copy of the Gospels of St Luke and St John, written in 
the eighth century, and two beautiful Psalters: — one of the eleventh 
century, with the commentary of St Bruno; the other, which has some 
remarkable miniatures, was written about a.d. 1360-80 for Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. There are also about one hundred and thirty Missals, 
Horae and other service books, many of them from the library of the 
celebrated French collector Nicholas Joseph Foucault. The collection is 
rich in early copies of the classics, and there are also upwards of two hundred 
volumes of poetry, including the works of Chaucer, Hoccleve, Lydgate, etc. 
English History is remarkably well represented. Among the manuscripts of 
this division of the collection are the Thurloe State Papers in sixty-seven 
volumes, which were published by Dr. Birch in 1742; and the Mis- 
cellaneous Papers of Samuel Pepys in twenty-five volumes. The Pepys 
papers, among other very interesting matter, comprise many curious dock- 
yard account-books of the reigns of King Henry VIH and Queen 
Elizabeth. This division also contains some important letters of King 
Charles II, King James II, and the Duke of Monmouth, together with an 
acknowledgment by Monmouth that Charles II had declared that he was 
never married to Lucy Walters, the Duke's mother. This was written and 
signed by him on the day of his execution, and witnessed by Bishops 
Turner and Ken, and also by Tenison and Hooper. 

A$ might be expected the number of works relating to topography, 
heraldry and genealogy is very large. Among them are twelve volumes of 
pedigrees, which Mr. Macray ascertained to have been compiled by 
Thomas Wilkinson, Vicar of Laurence Waltham, Berks, between about 
1647 and 1 68 1. The collection also comprises many Irish manuscripts, 
a considerable number of Italian papers bearing on English history, and 
the valuable collections made by Rawlinson for a continuation of Wood's 
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Athena Oxonienses^ and for a History of Eton College. There are one 
hundred volumes of letters, two hundred volumes of sermons, and the 
immense quantity of ancient charters and deeds already mentioned. 

Rawlinson also bequeathed to the University Heame's daily diary 
and note books in about one hundred and fifty small duodecimo volumes, 
which he had bought of the widow of Mr. William Bedford for one 
hundred guineas (Heame left them to her husband). These Rawlinson 
directed should be kept locked up for seven years after his decease. 
Extracts from them were published by Dr. Bliss in 1857 under the title of 
RtliquuB Heamiana, They are now being printed in full by the Oxford 
Historical Society. Among the printed books is a magnificent collection 
of the original broadside proclamations issued during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The series is complete, with the exception of a few 
proclamations which are supplied in manuscript Rawlinson had 
engravings made of some of his portraits, ancient documents and 
curiosities, and the copper-plates of these, together with a large number 
of impressions, were also left by him to the University. Among the books, 
a set of almanacs extending from 1607 to 1747, and bound in one 
hundred and seventy-five volumes is deserving of special notice. 

To St John's College, Rawlinson bequeathed a large portion of his 
estate, amounting to about ^700 a year, a few of his printed books, a 
collection of coins, etc.; and to the College of Suigeons he gave some 
anatomical specimens. He also left property to endow a professorship of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, and to provide a salary for the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum. But all his endowments were accompanied by 
eccentric restrictions. In his will, which is dated June 2nd, 1752, he 
states that the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum " is not to be a doctor 
in divinity or in holy orders," and in the first codicil (there were four of 
them, the first bearing the date June 17th, 1752, and the last February 
14th, 1755), he directs that *' the Keeper shall be neither born nor educated 
in Scotland, neither a married man nor a widower, but one who hath 
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regularly proceeded in Oxford to the degrees of master of arts or bachelor 
of law;" and in the second codicil to his will he further declares "that no 
native of Scotland or of Ireland, or of any of the plantations abroad, or 
any of their or either of their sons, or any present or future member of the 
Royal or Antiquary Societies shall have take receive or enjoy any profit 
benefit or advantage from by or out of any part of my estate, real or 
personal which I have heretofore given devised or bequeathed for the 
foundation of any lecture, or to any charitable or public use, or to be 
capable of being elected into the professorship of my foundation." 

Dr. Rawlinson's will and the codicib to it were printed, according to 
his instructions, immediately after his death. A copy is preserved in the 
Library of the British Museum. The restrictions they contained were 
annulled by statute some few years ago. In his will he left a portion of his 
collections to the Society of Antiquaries, but this bequest he revoked in his 
second codicil, which he executed in the rooms of the Society in Chancery 
Lane. The reason for this act is explained by a letter from the Rev. 
William Cole to Dr. Ducarel, dated April 13th, 1754, in which the writer 
says *' I hear Dr. Rawlinson is designed to be left out in the next Council : 
Surely a man so indefatigable in the search of antiquity, and so deserving 
of the Society, very well deserves all the distinctions of it I am sony to 
hear they are so little united, and was ever of opinion that the Charter 
would be of disservice." * 

The action of the Society, which was probably caused by Rawlinson's 
eccentricities and dictatorial temper, was greatly resented by him. In a 
letter to Dr. Ducarel, dated July 28th, 1754, he writes: — "The late pro- 
ceedings have so clearly convinced me that friendship is all pretence, at 
least among some people, that I desire to discharge myself from any hopes 
of future obligations. An opportunity offered, when lately it might have 
been shewn; and even the Society had a power of canceling what I thought, 
and with some reason, ill usage; but this both friends and enemies 

* Nichols, LiUraiy Amcdoies of the Eigktuntk Qenhtr^, Vol. 2, p. 687. 
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neglected ; and now it is my turn to shew my sentiments as to both, which 
I have done. As to the affairs of Antiquities, I desire no more to be 
consulted, but leave the Society, and all its Members, which hastens on, 
though I may not live to see if * One reason for his disapproval of the 
conduct of the Society was, that it had appointed a Scotchman as Secretary. 

Rawlinson wrote a considerable number of works, chiefly of an anti- 
quarian or topographical nature. Among the more important are The 
EngUsh Topographer; The History and Antiquities of the City and Cathedral 
Church of Hereford; The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
of Rochester; The History and Antiquities of Glastonbury; and a Short 
Life of Anthony h Wood He also edited Aubrey's Natural History and 
Antiquities of Surrey^ and other books. A list of all the works written and 
edited by him will be found in Mr. Macra/s notice of him in the Dictionary 
of National £iagr<^hy, 

Mr. Macray in his Annals of the Bodleian Library also mentions that 

Rawlinson sent to the Rev. Humphrey Owen, afterwards D.D., and 

Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, the following well-known epitaph on 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, as a contribution to the Oxford collection of 

verses on the death of that Prince : — 

*' Here lies Fred., Down among the dead ; 
Had it been his Father, Most had much rather ; 
Had it been his Brother, Better than any other ; 
Had it been a Sister, More wocdd have mist her 
Wer't the whole generation, Happy for the nation ; 
But since it is only Fred, There is no more to be said." 

I do not know whether we may infer from this that Rawlinson was the 
writer of these lines. They are generally considered, I believe, to be the 
effusion of some unknown Jacobite royalist 

Although Dr. Rawlinson, like his father and his brother, was a 
zealous Jacobite, he does not appear to have taken part in any of the move- 
ments for the restoration of the Stuart family to the throne. He entirely 

* Nichols. Litirar/ Anecdotes of the Eightanth Century, VoL 9, p. 617. 
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occupied himself with antiquarian and literary pursuits, and the formation 
of his noble collections. In order that he might devote as much as possible 
of his income to the purchase of books and antiquities, he denied himself 
the luxuries, and even the comforts of life ; and he went about so meanly 
clad, that the coachman of his late father happening to meet him one day, 
and judging from his appearance that he was in a destitute condition, 
begged his acceptance of half a crown to relieve his distress. The story is 
told by Dr. Rawlinson himself. 

Bibliomaniacs have been subjected to a good deal of ridicule. It 
has often been said of them, as Addison remarked of Thomas Rawlinson, 
that their knowledge of the books they collect is confined to the title pages, 
and the editions through which the works have passed; but even if this 
were true, we must not forget what a debt of gratitude we owe to many 
of these men, who not only rescued innumerable precious manuscripts 
and printed books from destruction, but who have also enriched by 
their gifts and bequests the public libraries of their country, and thereby 
enabled many generations of scholars to enjoy, and to profit by, the 
results of their labours. 
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(I). Begins " Libri Theologici. In Folio I, Testamentum Novum • . • 15S8." No title 
or pre&toiy matter. Dibdin assigns it to Feb. 3 [1734]. 

(3). Called " Bibliothecse RawUnsonianse pars altera." 

(3). Catalogue made by Richard Rawlinson. 

(4). In MS. RawL C 937 is a copy of the same list of pictures, reprinted after the sale, 
wi£ variations and printed prices. 
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In a manuscript list of the sales, in Richard Rawlinson's hand (BodL 
MS. Rawl. C. 937), the first sale is given as March 7, 173I, and the second 
as March 17, 173J; the rest are as above. The above list b &rom the 
Catalogues themselves. 

The above is believed to be a complete list of the Thomas Rawlinson 
Sales. The owner of the library died on August 6, 1735. 

F. Madah. 
Jan. 38, 1899. 



THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS 
AND BOOKBINDERS OF YORK UP TO 1600, 



By E. GORDON DUFF. 
Read May^ iSgg» 




HE history of the Printers and Stationers of York 
before the year 1600 is a peculiarly interesting study, 
not so much perhaps on account of the actual work 
which they produced, for that is relatively small in 
amount, but rather from the side lights thrown upon 

their personal history, and the many bibliographical problems connected 

with their work. 

York is indeed exceptionally fortunate in the amount of early 
historical material which it still preserves, its rolls of freemen, its registers 
of guilds and similar documents, and it is from these that we can build up 
to a certain extent, the more personal history of the Stationers and 
supplement the meagre information we derive from the books themselves. 
From the earliest times to the latest York was very jealous about anything 
touching its trading or business rights. None could engage in business 
except freemen, unless under very stringent and restrictive regulations, and 
as the roll of freemen has been kept from the year 1272, we are enabled to 
trace pretty accurately those who were at work. Another important 
document, the Fabric rolls of the Cathedral, gives us information, rather 
meagre unfortunately, of the Binders or Stationers employed. 
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We find from the very earliest times in these various documents 
entries of names of persons who were connected with the production of 
books: Scribes, Illuminators, Bookbinders, Rubricators, Parchment Makers, 
and such like. At a later date, book production took an important place 
among the city trades, the craft of the Bookbinders increased in number 
and in importance, and in 1476 they became a separate company, governed 
by their own code of bye-laws. About 1488 the various crafts connected 
with books joined together and passed a bye-law ''that no maner man 
religious or secular that is not fraunchesd nor abled by the said craft and 
sersours, take upon him to bring in or sett out any werke of this citie or 
fraunches, upon payne of vLf. viij^." 

About 1488 the company passed a new bye-law which allowed any 
priest, -who had not a "competent" salary of seven marks or above, to 
practice text-writing or illumination, in order to increase his income, on 
payment of a small amount to the company. Any priest, however, was 
allowed to write and illuminate books, so long as they were either for his 
own use or to be given " to any place in way of elmese " [alms]. 

In 1493 was issued the first book connected with York, a York 
Breviary, printed at Venice by Joannes Hamman or Hertzog de Landoia, 
a well known printer of such books, for Frederic Egmont, a bookseller re- 
siding in England. One copy only is known, now in the Bodleian, though 
I believe it ought rightly to be on the shelves in the library of York Minster. 
It belonged to Ralph Thoresby, and then to Marmaduke Fothergill, whose 
widow presented his library to York Minster; this book, however, appears 
later in the possession of Edward Jacob, from whom it was obtained by 
Richard Gough, and was by him bequeathed to the Bodleian in 1809. 
Nothing is known to connect Egmont in any way with York, but as most 
of the books printed for him were service books for Sarum use, he probably 
carried on business in London. 

The importation of these printed books into York must have drawn 
attention to the advantages of printing over writing, but as late as 1495 ^^ 
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find a priest applying to be nuule free of the text-writer's craft, that he 
might be privileged to write, make, bind, note and flourish books, and then 
sell and put them to sale. He declared, as his reason for asking, " that he 
had not towards his salary over four marks by the year." 

In 1495-6 the change in the old order of things began, for in that 
year we find entered in the list of freemen *'Fridericus Freez, bookbynder 
and stacioner." 

Though described here simply as a stationer, he was styled elsewhere 
at a slightly later date as book printer, and though we have nothing now 
remaining of his work, we may take it, I think, for granted that he did 
exercise the art In 1500 we find the notice of his admission to the guild 
of Corpus Christi " Frederyke Freys et Johanna ; " the latter being pre- 
sumably his wife. On the 2oth March, 1506(21 Henry VII), an order 
was passed by the Corporation " that Frederick Freez, a Dutchman and 
an alien enfiranchised, should dwell and inhabit upon the common ground 
at the Rose, otherwise the Bull in Conyngestrete, for ten years, at three 
pounds yearly rent." At the end of 15 10 or b^inning of 151 1 we find 
him engaged in a suit respecting his late brother's property, which will be 
noticed more fully later on. In 15 15 he was living in the parish of St 
Helens super Muros. 

Frederick Freez had two sons, Valentine and Edward. In 1539 we 
find the entry on the roll of fireemen "Valentinus Freez, cordyner, fil. 
Frederici Frees, stacyoner," and opposite to it an ominous marginal note 
" Combustus erat apud Knaresmire propter heresem." Fuller states that 
both Valentine and his wife were burned together. Fox, who is perhaps 
not to be implicitly trusted, gives a detailed account of the cruelties inflicted 
upon Edward (who was also burned for heresy) prior to his martyrdom. 

Frederick Frees, though he outlived and succeeded his brother Gerard, 
does not seem to have engaged in business to any important extent, his 
name is found in no book as either publisher or printer, and were it not 
for the information obtained from other sources we should never have 
known that such a stationer existed. 
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Herbert does indeed suggest (p. 1437) that the proclamation printed 
on vellum at York in the days of King Henry the VII, which is mentioned 
by Bagford, may have been a production of the press of Frederick Freez, 
but he apparently had no authority for this statement, and the proclamation 
referred to is not at present known. 

With Gerard Freez, or Wandsforth, as he preferred to call him- 
self, Frederick Freez's brother, the more tangible history of the York press 
b^ns, and in 1507 he issued the first book with a York imprint, which 
was, however, printed for him abroad, an edition of the Expositio 
Hymnorum et Sequentiarutn, Of this book two copies only are known, one 
perfect, formerly in the Hengwrt Library, and now in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, the other, imperfect, in the Bodleian. The title of the 
book runs " Expositio hymnorum totius anni diligentissime recognitorum, 
multis elucidationibus aucta,'' and it will be noticed as curious that though 
the book is the ordinary Expositio ad usum Sarum^ the words " ad usum 
Sarum " have been omitted, being perhaps considered prejudicial to its sale 
in York. Below the title is a woodcut of a scholar seated in a room before 
a revolving book-desk, and it was through the discovery of this woodcut, 
that the printer of the first book printed for sale in Scotland was identified. 
This, an edition of the Equivaca of Joannes de Garlandia, was printed 
abroad for Andrew Myllar of Edinburgh, and was generally ascribed on 
account of a similarity in the appearance of the type to the press of 
Lawrence Hostingue of Rouen. On its title-page is this same woodcut of 
a seated scholar, the types of both books turned out to be the same, and 
the first two Scotch books were therefore handed over to Pierre Violette, of 
Rouen, the printer of this York book. One other book, or rather part of a 
book, in the same type and with the same cut upon the title-page is known, 
this is an edition of 2^ Accidence of maister StanMdg^s owne ptaking^ and 
of this I found two copies of the first sheet in a binding. There being no 
imprint on the title-page, nothing is left to tell us for whom it was printed, 
whether for Myllar of Edinburgh, Wandsforth of York, or some other 
provincial bookseller. 
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Another service book was printed about this time by P. Violette, the 
first edition of the York Missal, of which one copy, and that imperfect, is 
known, now in the Bodleian. It was probably printed about 1507, for 
Wandsforth, and is no doubt a copy of the edition referred to in the lawsuit 
which Frederick Freez brought against his brother's executors. 

In 1510, under the name "Gerald Wansforth," Gerard was admitted 
to the Guild of Corpus Christi, but his name never appears in the city 
raster, for as he lived within the liberties. of St. Peter, he was privileged 
to carry on business there without being a freeman of the city. In the 
same year, whilst on a journey connected perhaps with his business, he was 
taken ill at the town of Lynn in Norfolk, where on October 3rd, he executed 
his last will, dying very shortly after, since we find the will proved at York 
on the 24th of the same month. In it "he adverts to his bodily sickness, 
and desires that he may be buried in the church of St Margaret of Lynn, 
before the chapel of the Holy Trinity. He bequeaths to Ralph PuUeyn 
of York, goldsmith, one or two articles of apparel; and he gives to his 
brother, whom he calls Frederick Wanseford, all his other clothes at 
York, and one pair of coral beads gawdied with silver which were in the 
keeping of the said Ralph. To Richard Watterson of London he gives 
forty shillings, *to the which Richard (he says) Mr. Wynkyn de Word can 
inform you*; and to the said Mr. Wynkyn he gives forty shillings which he 
(the testator) owed him. The residue he put to the disposal of his 
executors, whom he made his said brother Frederick Wanseford of York, 
Ralph PuUeyn of York and Mr. Mayner Weywick of London." * 

Soon after the proving of the will a suit was instituted in the 
Consistory Court of the Dean and Chapter in which Frederick Wandsforth 
sued the co-executor Ralph Pulleyn. 

It appears that the testator, Gerald Wanseford, his friend Ralph 
Pulleyn and another friend Mr. Manard (Mr. Mayner Weywick) had made 
a considerable purchase of books as co-partners in equal third shares. 

* Davies. Memcir of the York Press, 12 et seqq. 
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The books which, it is stated, were bought in France, consisted of 252 
missals, 399 portifers (bremarUs) and 570 picas (dirtctariums) all printed 
upon paper. The whole were consigned to the care of Wanseford, who 
deposited them in a room or chamber of his house, near the church of 
St John del Pyke at York, of which chamber Ralph PuUeyn had a key. 
As soon as the death of Wanseford became known at York, PuUeyn 
hastened to the house of the deceased and took possession of all the books 
deposited there, not only those which had been bought in partnership, but 
others which were the sole property of Wanseford, and caused them to be 
carried to his own house in Petergate. He alleged he was justified in 
taking this course by having advanced money to Wanseford to enable him 
to defiay the cost of printing some books and purchasing others. It 
was natural that Frederick the testator's brother should feel much 
aggrieved by PuUeyn's grasping conduct, and upon their encountering each 
other in the street of Petergate, near PuUeyn's residence, high words passed 
between them, which ended in an affray. When Frederick charged the gold- 
smith with detaining from him the property he was entitled to as his 
brother's executor, and thus preventing him from paying his brother's debts 
and legacies, and fulfilling the trusts of his will in other respects, PuUeyn 
said to him " You shall have your brother's goods deUvered to you that ever 
I had of his." But when they went together to PuUeyn's house only part 
of the books were offered to be given up, and these Frederick refused to 
accept, insisting upon having the whole. It was then that, to enforce his 
rights, he resorted to l^^al proceedings against PuUeyn. Whilst the suit 
was pending, the contending parties were induced, by the good offices of 
friends, to agree to refer aU matters in dispute to the arbitration of Sir John 
Symson, priest, one of the vicars choral of the cathedral, and Mr. John 
Scauseby, a gentleman residing in Goodramgate, and a formal deed of 
reference was executed. Those which had been purchased by the testator 
jointly with PuUeyn and Manard they divided into three eqiial parts, and 
had them valued by John More, a moneyer, who lived in Walmgate, whose 
estimate amounted to the sum of £fi^ 19^. 8^ The books belonging 
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solely to the testator, of which Pulleyn had taken possession, consisted of 
about 300 volumes, some bound and some not bound, which were estimated 
to be worth about ;^2o. These were chiefly books used in the services of 
the church, as Pritnaria^ Docirinalia^ Hymni tt SequenUae; with some 
Alphabetay and others, both in Latin and English, the tides of which, 
unfortunately, are not stated. 

The award of the arbitrators was in favour of Frederick Wandsforth, 
the complainant in the suit It was pronounced in the presence of Ursin 
Milnour, and three other persons, who are described as laics of the re- 
spective dioceses of Rouen, Durham and York. 

Mr. Manard, one of the joint purchasers of the books which were the 
subject of the dispute, took no part in the controversy, having previously 
sold his share to Ralph Pulleyn for the sum of ;f 30. 

This suit, or rather the report of it, is very interesting as showing the 
two groups of books, those bought by the three partners, and those belong- 
ing to Gerard Wansford alone. In the first group we have the three service 
books, the Missal^ the Breviary^ and the Direciarium. 

The Missal referred to is doubtless the edition mentioned a short 
while back as ''Printed at Rouen by P. Violette.** It is a folio of 333 
leaves, and the only copy known is in the Bodleian. It has, fortunately, 
both the title and colophon, but the colophon contains only the name of 
the place and printer, no note of the person for whom it was printed, or 
date. The reason may be that as two of the three partners in the concern 
were not stationers, they did not wish to have their names associated with 
the venture. 

The Breviary was not of the edition of 1493, but most likely the same 
as that known only from one copy, which at one time formed part of Mr. 
Slew's liturgical library, and is now in the University library at Cambridge. 
It is an octavo, but unfortunately very imperfect, and both title-page and 
colophon, if it ever had them, are gone. I do not know whether the type 
has been definitely recognised as one used by Violette, or whether it hfts 
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simply been assigned to this period because of the fact, known from the 
report of the suit, that a Breviary was printed about this time, to which no 
other known edition can be assigned. 

The Directorium is a more puzzling book, for we know of no edition 
of York use printed earlier than the one produced at York in 1509 by 
Hugo Goes, and that can hardly be the edition referred to, as in the suit it 
was expressly said that the books were bought in France. It was perhaps 
on account of the competition produced by Goes' edition, that we find the 
comparatively large number of 570 still in stock at the end of 15 10 or 
beginning of 15 11. 

The books which belonged to Wandsforth alone numbered some three 
hundred volumes, and comprised Primaria (that is the Horae)^ Dactrinalia 
and the Expositio Hymnarum et Sequentiarum, 

As r^ards the Horae^ there is only one edition which could have 
been printed early enough to be the one mentioned in the list, and it 
unfortimately is known only from a fragment in the British Museum. 
It was a 32mo and appears to have been printed by Pynscm, though this 
is not certain. If it be so, it is the only book known printed by Pynson 
for sale in York. 

The Expositio Hymnorum et Sequentiarum was of course the edition 
previously spoken of, which contains Wandsforth's name in the colophon. 

The Alphabeta^ the last of the books referred to by name, were 
probably copies of the A B C, a small elementary book for children, con- 
taining the alphabet and a few prayers. In John Dome's Day-book (1520) 
we find many entries of such books, and their cost was always one penny on 
paper and two-pence on vellum. The earliest known example of this kind 
of book is in the library of Lord Robartes at Llanhydrock, and was repro- 
duced in facsimile a few years ago. It was of Sarum use, so there may 
have been such books of York use. 

Before leaving Wandsforth, a word may be said about his name. The 
original name Frees was clearly foreign. Frederick was spoken of as "a 
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Dutchman and an alien enfranchised/' Gerard never became a freeman 
of the city. Their original name was no doubt Vries or De Vries, but both 
assumed the surname of Wandsforth. It is suggested that they had become 
connected, most probably by marriage, with the family of Wandsforth of 
Kirklington, a neighbouring family. The name of Ralph Wansforth, 
parson of Kirklyngton, is indorsed on one of the documents as a wit- 
ness intended to have been examined in the law-suit The name was 
not uncommon in Yorkshire, and we notice several families mentioned 
in deeds as living near York. 

In 1509 Wynkyn de Worde printed, or at any rate asserts in the 
colophon that he printed, an edition of the York Manual for two stationers, 
John Gachet and James Ferrebouc. 

Of the former, I shall have plenty to state later on; as for the 
latter, I can only say that he is one of those puzzling, wandering, 
foreign stationers in England who well deserve further study. We find 
him associated with various printers and stationers, and he appears to 
have been, at any rate for a time, a printer on his own account After 
this partnership with Gatchet he became associated with a certain Jean 
BiENAYSE, and these two are quoted, sometimes as publishers and 
sometimes as printers. Together they were concerned in the produc- 
tion of several English service books. 

The Manual itself is very interesting, because it is intimately associated 
with a very mysterious book indeed, the Passion of our lord iesu christe wythe 
the coniempiacios. This latter book is written nominally in English, really 
in a bad English translation by a Frenchman, and it is ornamented with a 
series of large coarse German-looking cuts used nowhere else. A copy was 
in the Towneley sale, the copy described by Herbert (p. 1530), but that has 
now disappeared, and I know of the book only by single leaves rescued 
from bindings. Now this York Manual of the same year contains one cut 
used in this other book, but so far as I am aware, none of them are used in 
any other English book. 
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Hugo Goes holds the proud position of being the first printer, or at 
any rate of having printed the first book now known to us, at York, a Pica 
or Directorium of York use. Of this book two copies are at present known, 
one in the library at York Minster, which appears to want some fifteen 
leaves, and the other which is in the libraiy of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and which is almost perfect It begins with a preface by 
Thomas Hannibal, doctor of laws and Canon of York, extolling this edition 
of the book as revised and corrected by Thomas Hothyrsall, vicar-choral of 
the Minster. Then comes Avissede's preface, in which he states that '*the 
pica with its table which was composed by Robert Avissede priest, and 
formerly chaplain of the church of St Gregory in the great city of York, 
will last as long as the world endures." This table, I may remark, will end 
with the year 2025, or thereabouts. 

The book itself is in 8vo and should contain 128 leaves, with thirty 
lines to the page. Davies, in his History of the York Press speaking of 
the two copies says: ''The original fly-leaves are missing ftova both copies, 
and those which supply their place, as well as the binding, are of com- 
paratively recent date, probably less than a century old. It is obvious that 
from both the existing copies several of the latter leaves have been extracted 
In their present mutilated state they contain nothing to indicate either the 
name of the printer or of the place where the book was printed.'' 

In this assertion the author was quite incorrect, for whatever may be 
the case as r^jards the York copy, that at Cambridge has certainly the 
colophon, which ends (I translate the Latin) "Printed at York by me 
Hugo Goes in the street called Steengate, the year of our Lord 1509, and 
the 1 8th day of the month of February." 

The book is printed in an early discarded type of Wynkyn de Worde, 
though the headings are in a larger type. 

Though this Directorium is the sole remaining book printed by Goes, 
yet there is fairly good evidence for ascribing some other tracts to him. 
In the British Museum is a copy of Christopher Hildyard's book called 
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A list or catahgtu of all the Mayors and Bayliffs^ Lord Mayors and Sheriffs 
of the most ancient^ honourable^ noble and hyall city of Yorke^ printed at 
York in 1664, which appears to have belonged to the author, and contains 
many additional notes in MS. One of these is as follows: "a gramer 
printed at Yorke, which dothbeare this title viz. Indpit Donatus minor 
cum Remigio ad usum pusillorum Anglicanarum scolarum; and ends thus 
Impressum Eboraci in vico q^ nuncupat'' Steengate per me Hugonem Goes: 
and an Accidence printed by the same printer Goose at Yorke as aforesaid: 
and there is bound up with the said book viz. Iste sunt r^ule informationis 
prime secundum usum Magistri Johannis Boothby [Barchby] seneoris: and 
ends Emprynted at London in Fleet streete at the sygne of the sonne by 
Wynkyn de Word. Ano. Dm. Mccccc vL Soe I doe conclude that that 
at Yorke was first printed, being all one caractor and first bound up. The 
book I have by me new bound up by Mr. Mawbum of York, bookseller 
1667. July 12." 

This is a perfectly dear, straightforward statement, which there is no 
reason at all to doubt. The existence of the last book is known from two 
leaves at Lambeth, and we can only hope that the three books which are 
probably lying on dusty shelves in some country house may be unearthed. 

From Ames we get an account of a broadside in the possession of 
Thomas Martin of Palgrave "containing a wooden cut of a man on horse- 
back, with a spear in his right hand and a shield of the arms of France in 
his left * Emprynted at Beverley in the Hyegate by me Hewe Goes,' with his 
mark or rebus of a great H and a goose." The whereabouts of this broad- 
side is not now known, and there is no due to show us whether it was 
printed before or after Goes had been working at York. 

Finally we get the vague assertion, also from Ames, " He also printed 
a Latin grammar at London, in quarto, formerly among Lord Oxford's 
books." Now Bagford, amongst his notes on printing (Harl. MS. 5974, 95.) 
mentions " Donatus cum Remigio impressus Londoniis per me Hugonem 
Goes and Henry Watson, with the printer's device H. G." Although 

H 
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Bagford has been laughed at for his ignorance, which was considerably 
less than is generally supposed, yet it is solely owing to his industry in 
copying titles and colophons that the knowledge of the former existence 
of many rare books has come down to our time. I am perfectly 
satisfied that Bagford's note is a fairly accurate one, and refers to a 
book which he had himself seen, and the greatest point of interest in it is 
one which I do not think Bagford would have appreciated himself. In 
speaking of the Diredorium^ I mentioned that it was printed mainly with 
W. de Worde's type, which proved that he was connected in some way with 
Goes' press at York, and I think it is very probable that the Henry Watson 
associated with Goes was W. de Worde's assistant of that name. He was, 
like Robert Copland, another of De Worde's assistants, employed amongst 
other things in making translations of popular books, and he translated the 
Church of evil men and women, which was issued without printer's name in 
1511, the Ship of Fools, 1509, Oliver of Castile, 1518, and a few other 
books printed by De Worde, 

It is curious to note how intimately De Worde was connected with 
the York printers and stationers. We noticed him quoted in Frederick 
Wandsforth's will ; his type was used by Hugo Goes, his woodcuts by Ursyn 
Milner, and he printed for Gatchet, thus being connected with all, who 
carried on business at York. The first book in which I have found Henry 
Watson's name is the Ship of Fools, of 1509 (of which the only known copy 
is in the Bibliothbque Nadonale, and is printed on vellum), so that by that 
time he was in De Worde's employment In 1509 Hugo Goes prints his 
first book at York with De Worde's type. In 1509 De Worde prints the 
York Manual, a curious coincidence of dates. 

Ursyn Milner, the next York printer, was bom in 1481, but the first 
mention of him occurs in 15 1 1, when he appeared as a witness in the action 
between Frederick Wandsforth and Ralph PuUeyn. It is probable that he 
was a native of York ; certainly there the name is a common one, for I find 
six Milners on the roll of freemen between 1464 and 1^03. In 151X he was 
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living in the parish of St Michael le Belfry, but shortly after this he moved 
into the precincts of the Minster, where he issued two books. One of these 
was an edition of the Festum visitatumis Beate Marie Virginis which is 
quoted by Ames (p. 468), and he quotes the following colophon from it : 
"Felidter finiunt (?) festum visitationis beate Marie virginis secundum 
usum ebor. Noviter impressum per Ursyn Milner commorantem in 
cimiterio Minsterii Sancti Petri." He also says that it was an 8vo, and that 
it belonged to Thomas Rawlinson. I have not been able to ascertain the 
present whereabouts of the book, nor could I find it mentioned in 
Rawlinson's catalogues. The date of the book would probably be about 
1513, for in the 1526 edition of the York Breviary, into which of course this 
" novum festum ** was incorporated, we find the following note appended to 
it: *' Festum visitationis beate Marie virginis per sacram convocationem 
Eboraci anno domini millesimo quingentesimo tertio dedmo statutum est 
celebrari ut festum prindpale, iiij Nonas Aprilis, id. est illius mensis die ij." 

He also printed a small supplement to the Sanctomk of the Breviary, 
which has the following colophon : "[Impressum] Ebor per me Ursiii Mylner 
comme[rantem in] simiterio ministerii Sancti Petri." It is an 8vo, printed 
in red and black, and was found in the binding of a book (printed in 1512) 
in Emmanuel College Library, Cambridge. It b perhaps the book referred 
to in a note on page Ixx of the introduction to Wordsworth and Proctor's 
edition of the Sarum Breviary: "An English Monastic Breviary supplement 
with anthems and responds etc., for St Thomas and St Edmund of 
Canterbury was printed at York about 15 13." 

After the printing of these two books Mylner made a third move and 
took up his abode in Blake Street, in the parish of St Helen. Probably 
while dwelling close to the minster, he was outside the jurisdiction of the 
municipal authorities, but here it was another matter, and he would not be 
able to carry on his business as printer without having been admitted to the 
freedom of the city. Consequently in 1515-16 we find the entry on the roll 
of fireemen "Ursyn Milner, prynter." He did not come in by patrimony, 
but more probably by having served his fiill term of apprenticeship. 

H 2 
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We have now remaining but one book printed at this new address, 
and the only copy known is in the British Museum, having belonged to 
Rawlinson and Tutet It has the following title: ''Whittyntoni Editio de 
consinitate gramatices et Constructione nouiter impressa. Ebor3 Per me 
Ursyn Mylner in vrbe parrochia Sancte Helene in vico (Blaake strete) 
Moram trahentis." Below this title is a woodcut of a schoolmaster with 
three pupils seated on a bench before him, which was used by Wynkyn de 
• Worde in 1499, and which he in turn had obtained from Govaert van Ghemen 
about 1490. The cut was first used in the Opusculum grammattcale printed 
at Gouda, 13th November, i486. 

The colophon runs "Explicit Whittyntoni Editio de condnitate 
grammatices et Constructione: nouiter impresse Ebor. per me Ursyn 
Mylner in vico vulgariter nucupato (blake strete) Anno domini MiUesimo 
quingentesimo decimo sexto, die vero. xx. mensis Decembris." Below the 
colophon is the printer's device, consisting of a shield hanging on a tree 
supported by a bear and an ass, the bear being an allusion to his name 
Ursyn. On the shield are a sun and a windmill, the latter referring to his 
name Milner. Below this device is an oblong cut containing his name in 
full on a ribbon, his trade mark being in the centre. 

We have evidence of Ursyn Milner's work as a bookbinder in the 
accounts of expenses of York Minster under the year 15x6, where there 
is an entry of his having been paid 49 shillings and 4 pence for binding 
books in the choir and for painting the red alms-box which stood below the 
statue of the blessed Virgin. 

Doubtless Milner and the other York stationers, like those of London, 
had their own special binding tools and stamps ornamented with distinctive 
designs, but unfortimately we cannot identify their bindings, or point to any 
example as certainly produced at York. I know that one hardened writer 
did point to a series of bindings that are ornamented with a roll having the 
initials G. W. and J. G. as having been produced by Gerard Wansfort and 
John Gachet in partnership, but this was a mere idle conjecture, and on 
the face of it impossible. 
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After 1 516, Ursyn Mylner disappears. Nothing more was printed by 
him» nor does his name occur in any r^;i5ter. As he was then only thirty- 
fivei he may perhaps have changed his business or moved from York; 
whatever, however, happened, we hear nothing more of him. 

John Gatchet, the last stationer connected by imprint or colophons 
of books with the early York press, undoubtedly holds the most important, 
if not the most interesting, position. He was known as John Gatchet, alias 
Frencheman, and he is first mentioned in the imprint of the York Manual 
to which I have before alluded, it having been printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde for him and his associate Ferrebouc in 1509. 

In 1 5 14 he was admitted a brother of the Corpus Christi guild of 
York, and in 1516 he begins to have books printed for himself alone. In 
the colophons of his books he gives no definite address, but merely states 
that he resided near the cathedral As he was not a freeman, we may 
suppose that his shop was within the liberties where an alien could live and 
trade, for the rules regarding trading in York were very strictly enforced 
and jealously guarded by the fireemen.* 

The next documentary reference to Gatchet is to be found in the 
registers of denizations, *^ John Gatchet, alias Frencheman of the city of 
York, bokebynder, from the dominion of the king of France, 10 May 1535 
(Pat 27 Hen. VIII. p. i. m 15.)." In 15331 the Act which gave fireedom 
to foreign bookbinders, stationers or printers to trade in England, passed in 
1483, was repealed, and a new Act passed, by which it was forbidden to 
import any foreign books ready bound, and according to which no one 
was to buy firom any foreigner residing in England any books except "by 
engrosse," that is wholesale. This clearly stopped the trade of the foreign 
binder in the English market, and absolutely did away with the foreign 
stationer. There was only one remedy, and that was for the foreigner to 
take out letters of denization, and this was done by a very large number. 

* Apparendy the fiivourite place for the stationers to live was the passage which fonned 
the South entninoe to the Minster dose. It was formerly known uf the name of Book- 
binders' Alley* 
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In 1545 "John Gatchety Fraunsheman, of the paiyshe of St 
Myghelles in le Belfry" is mentioned as one of the soldiers sent from York 
to Newcastle. (Corp. Min. zviL 100 b.). This was probably a son of the 
stationer, and he iq)pears to have died in i55i» as we then find a note of 
the administration of the effects of John Gatchett, son of John Gatchett of 
York, stationer, dying at Rocliffe, which was granted to George Gatchett his 
brother, 26th August, 155 1. About this date a William Gatchett, stationer, 
was admitted to the freedom of the dty. To return to the original John 
Gatchet The first dated book issued for him was an edition of the York 
Missal, dated the fifth of February, and printed by Pierre Olivier at Rouen. 
It is a folio of 200 leaves, but almost every copy is imperfect One of the 
Bodleian copies is a fine one which was bought at Powel's sale in 1762 
by Dr. Ducarel, firom whom Gough obtained it, and with whose "topo- 
graphical" library it passed to the Bodleian. A copy which once belonged 
to Sir Henry Savile brought at auction, nearly fifty years ago, the large sum 
of ;;f 390, and Lord Crawford's imperfect copy sold in 18S9 for £2^0, 

The next book, printed February 5th, 15 17, is a Hymnal of York use, 
printed, like the last, by Pierre Olivier at Rouen. The only copy known of 
this book is in the British Museum. 

An imdated edition of the Sarum Manual in 8vo^ of which the only 
known copy is in Archbishop Marsh's Library at Dublin, may very probably 
be dated about this time, though at present I have very little information 
about the volume. 

After the printing of these books, Gatchet, either dissatisfied with his 
business at York, or anxious to open up further business, moved to 
Hereford. While living there, he had printed for him at Rouen an edition 
of the Orius vacatuhrum^ of which only one copy is known, now in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester. It was issued in May, 1517. 

You may remember that the two dated books printed for Gatchet at 
York were, curiously enough, finished on February 5th, 1516, and February 
Sth, 1517, and I think we are justified in supposing that Gatchet bpgan his 
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year on January ist, not March ^sth, and that these two books were really 
printed in 15x6 and 15171 and not 1517 and 1518. Otherwise we should 
have him at York in February, 1517, in Hereford, May, 1517, and York 
again in 1518. But as we find no further York book printed for him until 
1526, it seems more natural to suppose that alter starting at York in 
1516 and 1517 he moved off to Hereford and tried his fortune there, and 
perhaps in other places, returning to York a few years later and settling 
there permanently. 

There had been at an earlier date a stationer in Hereford named 
Ingelbert Haghe, who published the Hereford Breviary in 1505 and who 
was appaxently still in business in 1510, for it is to him I suppose that the 
following MS. note refers which I found written in Latin on the fly-leaf of 
a bible : *' I gave to the Hereford bookseller called Inglebert for this and 
the six other volumes of the bible, 43 shillings and four pence, which I 
bought at Ludlow the year of our lord's incarnation 15 10, about the day of 
the Lichfield fair." 

After the printing of the Hereford book in May, 15 17, Gatchet is not 
heard of again until 1526, when he was once more back in York, and during 
this long interval we know of no issue of any book connected with York. 
In October, 1536, a Breviary yfzs printed for Gatchet by Francois Regnault, 
of Paris, this being the first occasion on which a Paris press had been em- 
ployed by a York stationer. In 1530 a Missal and a Proassional were 
issued, both for Gatchet About these two books the authorities disagree. 
To take the Missal first Dr. Henderson gives a copy of the title-page and 
colophon, in neither of which is there any mention of a printer. Davies 
adds to the colophon the extra sentence " Opera honesti viri magistri Petri 
Olivier impressoris Rothomagi commorantis," having confused the colophon 
of the 1530 edition with those of the editions of 1516 and 1517. The title- 
page certainly has a large M with the name Holivier cut in it, which 
had belonged to that printer, but by 1530 I think Olivier's press had ceased 
working and his materials passed to a successor. Any definite information 
on this point would be most acceptable. 
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As r^;ards the Processional^ a similar mistake has been made, though 
in this case Davies is right and Dr. Henderson wrong. The first editipn 
has no date, but has the name of the printer Olivier and the place Rouen. 
This is the edition quoted by Dr. Henderson, who in his table dates it 
1530. The edition described by Davies (to which the Ushaw, British 
Museum, and I think the Bodleian, copies belong) has the printed date, 
1530, and no name of printer or place. 

In August, 1533, a Breviary was printed for Gatchet by Francois 
Renault, of Paris, and in the same year a Missal was printed by R^;nault 
at his own charges, which was to be sold, not at York as we might have 
expected, but " in vico Sancti Jacobi ad signum elephantis," Regnault's own 
place of business in Paris. From this time onwards, though books were 
still produced, intended expressly for sale in York, we find no further ex- 
ample of their connection with any local firm in the sixteenth century 
(with one questionable exception which I shall describe later), and the 
reason is not far to seek. 

The passing of the detestable Act of 1533, brought the history of 
printing and bookselling in York to a sudden end, so far as any real local 
interest is concerned. We find Gatchet indeed taking out letters of 
denization, and no doubt he continued in some sort of business, but he had 
no more books printed for him. 

At a little later date the '' Company of bookebynders of York, other- 
wise called stacioners," who were originally incorporated in 1476, issued a 
new series of bye-laws, by one of which it was provided that '' no stranger 
or foryner should sell any book or bookes within the city, except freemen 
of the same city, upon payne of forfeiture of the bookes so sold, th'one halfe 
to the chaumbre, and th'other halfe to the occupation." 

In 1556 the Company of Stationers of London had a charter granted 
to them, according to the provisions of which no person could lawfiilly set 
up a press in any part of the kingdom unless he were a member of that 
company or should be specially authorised by a royal licence. 
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The result of these various restrictive enactions was to kill all enterprise 
ancl stop all local progress, and we find the number of stationers and book- 
sellers gradually dwindling away. Again, a decree of the Star Chamber, 
made in 1566, allowed an unlimited power of search to the Wardens of the 
Company of Stationers or any two of the company deputed by them, and 
it was made a penal offence for any persons to have in their possession pro- 
hibited or even tmlicensed books. The year following the decree a raid was 
made on York by the two well-known printers Thomas Purfoot and Hugh 
Singleton, who examined the various stationers. The record of this is extant, 
and full of interesting bibliographical details ; but the occurrence of such 
raids could not be pleasant to the booksellers, and we find from this time to 
the end of the century that hardly anyone took up that business. 

The year 1579 is memorable for what is, in my opinion, one of the 
greatest puzzles connected with the York press. Then was issued a book 
entitled Phasdus CatuUi^ tt ad earn quotquot exstant parodiae. It is an un- 
interesting looking small octavo, poorly printed in Roman letter, but it bears 
the imprint on the title-page "Eboraci, apud loannem Marcantium, 1579." 
Davies ignores it absolutely, though I know as a fact that the existence of 
the book was brought to his notice when he was writing the history of the 
York press. Watt mentions it incorrectly; firom him Lowndes, and also 
Cotton with a quaere, but apparently no one had examined the book itself, 
though Cotton might well have done so, as a copy was in the Bodleian. 

Unfortunately, when we get to so late a date as 1579, the typography 
of a book, unless it be in some way striking, gives us but little information. 
Given a book such as the present, entirely without ornament, with no 
initial letters, beyond merely typographical ones, and perfectly straight- 
forward and commonplace type, there is nothing to have prevented it from 
being printed anywhere. The imprint again is clear and plain, and the 
word Eboraci cannot well be worked into a misprint for the name of some 
other place. Again, the subject matter of the book offers no excuse for 
imagining a false imprint, as in the case of the so-called Edinburgh books 
of about the same period. 
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We must take into consideration on the other hand that the Company 
of Stationers held absolute sway over the whole of England, and controlled 
all book-production, limiting it to members of their own company, so that 
no printer in York or any other town could produce such a book or even 
sell it except under one condition. We know that booksellers, perhaps 
even printers, could take up their abode in certain liberties, and there 
practice almost without fear of molestation, and it is quite possible that 
John Marcant or Marchant, dwelling within the liberties close to the 
Githedral, may have then issued the book. The word ''apud," to my mind, 
points to his being the seller, not the printer, so that in that case it may 
well have been printed abroad or in LondoiL 

There is absolutely nothing about the typ<>graphical appearance of 
the book to prevent it having been issued anywhere, and considering the 
clearness of the imprint I think it is incumbent on those who question it to 
prove that the book was neither printed nor issued at York. 

With this book, the series of books definitely printed for sale in 
York, comes to an end, and we hear nothing more of printing in York 
until well on in the seventeenth century. 

In the present paper I have only touched upon the stationers who 
are connected with the town by the occurrence of their names in printed 
books, but we know firom documents that there were several others, and it 
is always quite possible that books may yet be found produced fcNr them. 
There are four, for instance, admitted freemen before 1530: Wilhelmus 
Myne, staconer, in 15x2; Johannes Welles, bookbynder, in 15 18; Newellus 
Morres, staconer, in 1519, and Johannes Warwyke, staconer, in 1539. 
Besides these there must have been many others who were not freemen, for 
you will remember that several of the few we have spoken of to-day were 
in that position. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH HANDWRITING. 

A.D. 700-1400. 



By Sie EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.a 




^N this evening's Lecture I propose to follow the develope- 
ment of book-writing in England from the banning of 
the eighth century to the close of the fourteenth century, 
paying special attention to the finer types of which 
specimens have survived. The history of handwriting 
in England is of more than ordinary interest. At the earliest period we find 
two rival styles competing for the lead in literary works, the one being the 
native hand, as I will venture to call the handwriting which was first introduced 
from Ireland : an adaptation of the old Roman half-uncial hand, which 
also played so important a part in the developement of the Western writing 
of the Middle Ages ; the other being the uncial hand which the Roman 
missionaries brought with them into this country and which at certain 
centres had some success, but which eventually disappeared before its more 
vigorous opponent. Then followed the growth of the national handwriting 
of the Anglo-Saxon period ; and this in its turn gave place to the foreign 
minuscule writing, which first began to make its way into England when she 
politically came into closer contact with the continent of Europe, and 
which became the accepted character of writing when the Norman conquest 
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subjectdd her entirely to foreign rule and to foreign ideas. After that 
period the history of writing in England b a branch of the history of writing 
of Western Europe. The English hand of the later middle age is a 
developement of the Carlovingian minuscule hand, cast, however, in an 
English mould and thus having a distinctive national character. 

In the seventh century there existed in the north of England a 
famous school of writing, which has been named the School of Lindisfame, 
from the place where it was specially fostered. In extant MSS,, preserved 
at Durham and in the British Museum, and at Oxford and Cambridge, we 
have a fair amount of material from which to learn the eharacteristics of 
this northern hand. In the early part of the eighth centiuy it was already 
developed in two forms: as a book-hand and as a cursive hand. The 
Lindisfame Gospels, or Durham Book, in the British Museum, is a standard 
of the finest literary type ; in more ordinary MSS. and in charters we have 
numerous specimens of the cursive hand. This northern hand, particularly 
in its cursive form, was speedily adopted throiighout the countiy and 
imbibed in the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy local characteristics 
which are in some instances marked enough to enable us to discriminate 
between examples from different districts. 

For the origin of the northern English hand, we have to seek in 
Ireland ; and among the earliest specimens of the writing of that country 
there is one which, before all others, gives the key. This is the fragmentary 
copy of the Gospels in Latin (MS. A. 4, 15), in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lie, Dublin, which may be dated in the latter half of the seventh century. 
The resemblance between the writing of this MS. (&csimile No. 1) and the 
Roman half-uncial hand is so striking that there can be no hesitation in 
connecting them. Both uncial and half-uncial MSS. must have found their 
way into Ireland in the hands of missionaries from Rome and other places 
abroad ; but, judging from the extant remains of early Irish writing, it is 
quite evident that the half-undal hand alone obtained fiivour and became 
the model for the national hand. For purposes of comparison, we may look 
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at a facsimile (No. 2) from the theological MS. in half-imdal at Monte 
Cassino, given in Zangemeister and Wattenbach's Exempia (tab. 53), an 
example of a calligraphic style, and, although somewhat defaced, an 
admirable pattern of this kind of writing in the middle of the sixth century. 
It was undoubtedly MSS. of this description which the creators of the Irish 
hand had before them when they set about forming that beautiful early 
character which was destined to have the longest life of any national hand- 
writing in Western Europe. How early this style of writing was introduced 
into Ireland we have no authority for deciding, but it is hardly possible that 
the connection between the Roman half-uncial and the native hand can 
date back to a period much earlier than the earliest extant Irish MSS. 
The likeness between the two scripts is too close to admit of parallel 
descents from a remote origin. The Irish hand might, as we know it 
afterwards did, have become stereotyped at an early period, and thus might 
have continued almost changeless for a long time. But we know that this 
was not the case with the Roman hands. 

In Ireland, then, in the seventh century a beautiful national hand 
founded on the Roman half-uncial had been created ; and it is remarkable 
how rapidly it expanded, resulting in the production of such sumptuous 
volumes as the Book of Kells of the close of the seventh century. 

The history of the introduction of the Irish hand into England may 
be briefly stated. In consequence of the conversion of Oswald, who 
became king of Northumberland in the year 635, and who had accepted 
Christianity during his exile in the Irish monastery of lona, a foundation of 
St. Columba, Aidan, a monk of that house, came into England, and, as the 
founder of the Northumbrian church, established his see at Lindisfame, 
which became a centre of learning and a great school for the production of 
MSS. At first, naturally, the style of writing was nothing more than the 
Irish style transferred to English soil ; and the writing produced in England 
b not very distinguishable from that of purely Irish MSS. Still, a certain 
difference does by d^ees become observable, the wider range offered to 
the younger hand bringing it under influences denied to its forerunner. 
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To illustrate the Irish style of writing as practised at Lindisfarne, we 
naturally have recourse ((acsimUe No. 3) to that wonderful book the Lindis* 
fame Gospels or Durham Book, now in the Cotton collection of MSS. in 
the British Museum, written in perfectly formed half-uncial letters. The 
volume contains the four Gospels in Latin, and is stated by early tradition to 
have been written by Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne from 698 to 721, in 
honour of St. Cuthbert, who died in 687. The period of the manuscript 
may be therefore placed about the year 720. But it is not only for its 
writing, but also for its elaborate ornamentation, chiefly of the Irish 
character, that this volume is so famous. The same fine type of writing is 
to be seen in other less perfect manuscripts still preserved at Durham^ and 
in a few fragmentary examples in other places, such, for instance, as the 
Harley MS., 2965 in the British Museum, which contains Lessons and 
Prayers in writing of the eighth century, and which formerly belonged to 
Winchester. But such a sumptuous style could not be maintained as a 
literary hand for more general purposes. Like the fine uncial hand used 
under similar conditions on the Continent, it was bound to give way before 
the requirements of literature which needed a more expeditious means of 
expression. The lack of later examples of English origin seems to prove 
that it practically soon ceased to be cultivated in this island, and a more 
convenient and lighter form of calligraphic writing superseded it as a literary 
hand, formed, however, on the same lines as the older hand. 

At this point it will be convenient to break the thread of our sketch 
of the English national hand to take a brief survey of the handwriting 
which, as noticed above, entered into some competition with the Irish form 
of writing as a literary hand in this island. This is the Roman uncial hand, 
which, in the early centuries of the Middle Ages, became the recognized 
literary hand on the Continent, for MSS. written in a calligraphic or 
sumptuous style. This hand appears, so for as surviving examples provide 
us with the means of forming a judgement, to have efiiected a footing at the 
two extreme ends of the countiy, in Northumberland and in Kent ; with 
this difference, however, that, while in the north it seems never to have lost 
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its character as a purely foreign hand (being in fact, as we have good 
reason to believe, in some instances at least, practised there by foreign 
scribes), in the south it passed beyond that stage and was adopted to some 
extent by native scribes. 

The most famous example of this style of writii^, of northern origin, 
is the Codex Amiatinus (Pal Soc., ii. 65, 66) at Florence, a great MS. of 
the Bible written by order of Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow in Northumbria 
in 690, who died in 716 on his way to Rome, where he intended to present 
the volume to the Pope. This writing is altogether of the type which we 
should call Italian, and there can be little hesitation in attributing it to 
foreign scribes, whom we know Ceolfnd to have introduced into this 
country. It is more interesting for our purpose to turn to the south and to 
see what success the tmcial hand met with there. Beyond Canterbury, the 
dty where it was probably introduced directly from abroad, it appears to 
have made no progress at all ; but still the examples which have survived 
prove that uncial writing was here practised by native scribes. This is very 
evident from the Cotton MS., Vespasian A. i., containing the Psalter, written 
about the year 700 (Pal. Soc, i. 18) with a later interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss 
(facsimile No. 4). The forms of the uncial letters of this text are so mani- 
festly imitative, that even taken by themselves their native origin cannot be 
doubted, but, in addition, the character of the decoration makes the 
provenance of the MS. quite certain. It belonged to the monastery of St. 
Augustine, Canterbury, and was no doubt produced there. 

But foreign styles of writing could not stand against the more expedi- 
tious native hands which had now been established throughout the country, 
working down from the north. They totally disappear, and leave the field in 
possession of the round literary hand which has already been described, and 
of the more cursive pointed hand, which now claims our attention. 

It is remarkable that the growth of the cursive hand in Ireland 
and England was just the reverse of that of the cursive national hands 
of the Continent. The latter grew from the Roman cursive and were 
eventually moulded into shape to serve as literary hands. In Ireland 
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the literary hand came into the country ready-made, the Roman half- 
undal, from which, as we have seen, the literary Irish hand was copied, 
being a set hand employed for literature ; and the Irish cursive or pointed 
hand is a mere modification of the same pattern, either growing up pari 
passu with the round literary Irish hand, or even being subsequent to it. 
It might have been foreseen that, as soon as this pointed hand was quite 
developed, the greater ease and rapidity with which it could be written 
would ensure its superseding not only the large half-uncial hand of the early 
codices, but also that lighter round hand which has been referred to. And, 
following the law that a new hand always appears at its best in the earliest 
stages of its literary existence, the pointed hand is of a particularly fine type 
in MSS. of the eighth centiuy. The famous MS. of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, in the University Library of Cambridge, is probably the finest MS. 
extant of this class and of this period. It exhibits (facsimile No. 5) the 
Anglo-Saxon pointed hand of the middle of the eighth century in its most 
perfect form-^the chief characteristic of the letters being their handsome 
breadth and excellent formation, quite free from any exaggeration. 

This pointed or cursive hand, then, became the most widely accepted 
style in the eighth and ninth centuries, during which period it generally 
maintained its excellence. The fortunate survival of a fairly large number 
of charters of this time enables us to follow the course that it followed with 
some approach to precision, and, further, we can even trace the distinctive 
character that it assumed in different kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Mercia 
above all other kingdoms, seems to have cultivated artistic feeling, and 
there we see in practice a particularly beautiful kind of writing, very light 
and graceful A charter of Wiglaf of Mercia of the year 831 (Cotton 
Charter, Aug. ii. 94) is an example of this beautiful hand. Here (facsimile 
No. 6) we have a document a hundred years later than the Cambridge 
Bede, and we mark the change. Instead of the breadth which charac- 
terized the writing of that MS., we see in this hand a tendency to 
compression, which, however, when combined with the light touch and 
fine strokes, is very effective in appearance. 
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Turning to another kingdom of the Heptarchy, the rising kingdom of 
Wessex, we find quite a different class of hand ; a heavy, rugged, and 
rather ill-formed hand, quite wanting in the beauty and elegant touch of the 
writing of Mercia. This style of writing in its cursive form may be seen 
in several specimens printed in the series of Anglo-Saxon Charters in the 
British Museum. And it was not altogether confined to Wessex. When 
Kent fell under the dominion and influence of that kingdom, naturally 
scribes from Wessex were employed there as well as in the west The 
Cotton Charter, Aug. ii. 66, of Ethelberht of Kent, a.d. 858, is a good 
typical example of the style. From other extant Kentish charters 
it seems that that kingdom followed now the Mercian type, now the 
Wessex type; it does not appear to have had a distinctive character of 
its own. There is in the Bodleian Library a volume of collections rela- 
ting to the paschal cycle and other computations (Digby MS. 63), 
written at Winchester in the middle of the ninth century, which is an 
excellent example (facsimile No. 7) of the Wessex hand put to literary 
uses (Pal. Soc, i. 168). Here of course the natural irregularity of the 
hand is kept within bounds, but one at once recognizes the local cha- 
racter in such letters as the "s" and "t." 

But necessarily these local distinctions gradually disappeared as the 
whole of England was gathered under one power. Passing into the tenth 
century, we find the pointed hand assuming a rather squarer character, and 
developing certain forms which are guides to the palaeographer in settling 
the dates of documents. A better example of the writing of the time could 
not be found than that in the Cotton Charter viii. 16, a deed of Aethelstan of 
the year 931. Again, an example (facsimile No. 8) of this hand applied to 
literary purposes is found in a Psalter (2. B. v.) in the Royal collection, 
British Museum. In both these examples the Anglo-Saxon hand still retains 
a great deal of the flexibility and beauty of the earlier period ; the individual 
letters being still well formed and not exaggerated. The next hundred 
years, however, witnesses a considerable change. Very soon a tendency to 
lengthen the vertical strokes, and to make the bodies of the letters squarer, 
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is manifest — ^peculiarities which become the characteristic features of the 
writing of the eleventh century. We must confine ourselves to a single 
example (facsimile No. 9) of this period, a page of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Cotton MS., Tiberius B. i., of about the year 1045 (PaL Soc 
i. 242). This example is well written and must be taken as a good speci- 
men of the careful book-hand of the time. If we compare it with the 
writing of two hundred years earlier, we appreciate the great change that 
had passed over English writing. Unlike her secluded sister-island, Ireland, 
where the native hand, uninfluenced by contact from without, held its own 
way and passed into a stereotyped form, England was more or less in 
touch with the Continent ; and particularly in the Anglo-Saxon writing of 
the eleventh century one cannot fail to recognize the result of the in- 
fluence of the handwriting practised across the Charmel. There is in 
the native eleventh century hand an element of the feeling of this foreign 
hand — ^not traceable, indeed, in the actual forms of letters, but in that 
undefinable expression which we call character. 

This foreign influence had been at work for some time ; for even 
in the tenth century we find that the foreign minuscule of the Caro- 
line type had already been partially and locally adopted for Latin texts 
and for liturgical books. A notable example is the Benedictional of 
St Bthelwold, Bishop of Winchester from 963 to 984, now in posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire — the most elaborately-ornamented 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript of this time in existence. Another example 
is a Troparitun, in the Bodleian Library, which may be of the end 
of the tenth century, and in any case is earlier than the year 10 16. 
But in the foreign hand thus introduced — only, however, at such 
centres as Winchester and probably Canterbury, where the influence 
of foreign ecclesiastics would first show itself — it is interesting to see 
how the native character re-acts upon it. An instance of a mixed 
hand is seen in a MS. of Aldhelm de Virginitate, at Lambeth, of the 
latter part of the tenth century. And perhaps a still better example 
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(facsimile No. 10) is to be found in a MS. of Gregory's Pastoral Care, 
which belonged to Exeter, now in the Bodleian Library. The MS. is 
of the beginning of the eleventh century, of English penmanship, the 
most noticeable letter being the "g," which is a kind of compromise 
between the Caroline and Anglo-Saxon forms. 

We might speculate upon the line that English writing would have 
followed had there been no Norman Conquest of England, and we might 
even assume without much hesitation that undoubtedly the foreign Caroline 
minuscule, so simple in its forms, would in any case have been widely 
adopted, and would as a book-hand have not improbably almost superseded 
in course of time the native writing. But the latter would probably have 
held its own as a charter-hand and as the form of writing for vernacular 
manuscripts, but still progressii^ in course of time to a still nearer assimila- 
tion to the foreign cast of writing than that which we detect in the Anglo- 
Saxon writing in the reign of Edward the Confessor. But the Conquest 
came, and the fate of Anglo-Saxon writing was sealed. From this time 
forward the history of English vnriting practically runs with the history of 
the writing generally of Western Europe. With the conquerors came 
Norman scribes. The foreign literary hand became the literary hand of 
the writing schools of the English monasteries ; the official Norman hand 
superseded the hand of the Anglo-Saxon charters. Still, with the blending 
of the two races, the Norman hand could not remain foreign. The 
Conquest itself could not have drawn an absolutely hard and fast line, and 
there must have still remained a certain continuity of things. The English 
character which we can trace in the foreign style partially adopted in 
the tenth century, as we have seen above, can almost at once be re- 
cognized in MSS. written in England soon after the Conquest The 
foreign hand introduced into the country assumed the character of round- 
ness which seems to have been the best point in the English sense of 
calligraphy. But at the same time we must not forget that the close 
connection of England with the neighbouring countries of the Continent 
during the next two centuries, conduced to keep up a close resemblance 
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between the handwritings of England, Northern France, and the Low 
Countries ; and the freedom of intercourse between those countries, both in 
social and commercial relations, was the cause of interchange of literary 
works, and to some extent also of those who wrote them. Hence arises 
the difficulty often experienced of deciding the exact provenance of a MS. 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, which might have been written in any 
of the three countries ; hence also the occurrence of foreign MSS. produced 
for the English market, not infrequently in the thirteenth century. Notwith- 
standing this, however, there still is evident the growth of the English style, 
and although now and again a volume may come before us which lies on 
the boundary separating the three handwritings of England, France, and the 
Low Cotmtries, the bulk of English MSS. are at once recognizable from 
their national features. Similar then in structure to the minuscule literary 
writing of the Continent, and yet differing from it in sentiment, the English 
literary hand passed through that noble and bold period of calligraphy, the 
twelfth century, and through that refined and elegant period, the thirteenth 
century, into the fourteenth century, when a new element was introduced 
into it, tending to mark its individuality more strongly than before. 

We may now pass in review some specimens of writing of these later 
centuries — ^bearing in mind that the selection has been made chiefly with 
the view of showing what excellent work the English scribes were capable 
of producing — and it is to be observed that upon whatever part of the 
country we draw for our material, everywhere we find the same cultivation 
of a fine character of writing. 

First it will interest you to see a page (facsimile No. 11) from 
Domesday Book, written in the official Chancery hand of the Normans, 
the new official hand of England in the year 1086. It will at once be seen 
that the writing is in quite a different style from the literary or book-hand 
of the specimens which you have just had before you. The writing of the 
Domesday belongs to the class which I will call the charter-hand, which, in 
a later stage of developement, had so great an influence on the course of the 
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literary hand in England, as wiU presently be shown. Some half century 
later than the Domesday is the Chartulary of St Swithun at Winchester, now 
in the British Museum; a monastic book with the charters entered up in the 
ordinary book-hand, and interesting for its specimens of Anglo-Saxon, in 
which the boundaries of the land, according to custom, are given — 
written nearly a century after the Conquest (Add. MS. 15,350). Next we 
will examine a series of purely literary hands of the twelfth century, a 
period which was prolific in the production of calligraphic specimens — ^the 
period of large volumes, of fine bold ornamentation, and of a noble character 
of handwriting. A beautifiil MS. (fiEursimile No. 12) containing the commen- 
tary of Bede on Ezra was written for the Abbey of Cirencester between the 
years 1147 and x 176— say about the middle of the century — and gives us a 
favourable impression of the work of a scriptorium in the West of England 
at that time (Royal MS. 3 A. xii.). Returning to Winchester, we have a 
splendid specimen of a Latin Bible written in the reign of Henry II — in 
double columns — ^and still preserved at Winchester. And again, travelling 
to the further west, we find coming from the monastery of St. Mary of 
Buildwas, in Shropshire, a MS. written with wonderful accuracy and 
finish (facsimile No. 18), Leviticus, with commentary, of the year Z176 
(Harley MS. 3038). Next we turn eastward and select a beautiful sped* 
men of clear roundhand writing from a Breviary of St Alban's (that great 
school of English handwriting), of the middle of the century (Royal 
MS., 2 A. X.). And from St Mary's of Reading, written about the year 
1 1 78, we have a fine MS. of the Diadema Monachorum of Smaragdus 
(Royal MS., 8 E. xviii.). 

But a change was approaching when the beautiful curves of the 
twelfth century were to fall into tl^e straight strokes and more serried ranks 
of the writing of the thirteenth century. This transition we may illustrate 
by a MS. of the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comestor, dated in the year 
1 191-92 (Royal MS. 7, F. iii) where the writing is rather of the smaller 
character of the later century. The full developement of this later time is 
known to us by the hundreds of minutely-written MSS. which have survived, 
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and particularly by the numerous examples of the Bible which were pro- 
duced in such quantities in the thirteenth century. As an instance of the 
latter we may take a MS. (Royal MS. i. B. xii) written in the year 1254; and 
again a still finer specimen (facsimile No. 14), also among the Royal MSS. 
(i D. i), undated, but written by a scribe calling himself William of Devon. 
It is also interesting to study the ornamentation of MSS. of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, in which will be seen the affinity between the 
writing and the art of the two periods — ^the broad drawing of the twelfth 
centiuy being in keeping with the bold writing of the same time, and the 
minuter and more serried writing of the thirteenth century being reflected 
in the contemporary style of ornament. To continue our series of specimens 
of literary hands, we select an example of a very favourite class of MSS. in 
the twelfth and thirteenth century — a bestiary, Liber de natura Besdarum, 
written in the first half of the thirteenth century (Harl. MS. 3344) ; and, 
next, a fine specimen of handwriting, a Lectionary (Egerton MS. 3569) 
written at Mons in Hainault, for the doyenne of the monastery of Vaudru, 
by an English scribe, John of Salisbury, in 1269. In the time of Henry III, 
the most interesting figure in the monastery of St. Alban's is Matthew 
Paris, the historian, a man of great learning and accomplishments. From 
his autograph Historia Anglorum, written in the years 1 250-1 253, we 
select a page as an example of a good working hand of the time (Royal 
MS. 14 C. vii.); and, as a specimen of outline drawing which may very 
probably be the work of Matthew Paris himself, a historical illustration 
from the Life of Offa of Mercia (Cotton MS., Nero D. i.). 

' Before leaving the thirteenth century, I will place before you three 
interesting MSS. written in the vernacular. Although after the Norman 
Conquest the Anglo-Saxon form of writing practically ceased to exist, yet 
certain English letters which were required for the expression of the English 
language remained in use — ^a siurvival which in a certain degree continued to 
give to a vernacular text a native aspect One of the most famous English 
MSS. of the early part of the thirteenth century is the Ormulum (at Oxford), 
being Homilies on Gospel Liessons in metre by Orm or Ormin, written in 
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the neighbourhood of Lincoln, in a rough powerful hand. Another interes- 
ting MS. is a copy of the Ancren Riwle, (Pal. Sec ii. 75), in English, a 
woric composed for the nuns of Tarrant Raines in Dorsetshire. This MS. 
is in the Midland dialect of the early part of the century — written in a good 



Fig. 15. — Angtbis ad Virgincm, t^tk Ctnluiy. 
literary hand. A third document of general interest is a copy of the hymn 
which Handy Nicholas in Chaucer's Miller's Tale sang : " And Angelus ad 
Vi^inero he sang." This occurs in the Arundel MS., 348, f. \$^ in the 
British Museum, with its musical setting and an English version written in 
the charter-hand of the middle of the thirteenth centurr (facsimile No. 15). 
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The thirteenth century is the period of the climax of writing in 
Western Europe. From this date b^ns a deterioration, not very obvious at 
first, for we meet with many finely written MSS. of later date, but still a 
deterioration firom the excellence of the earlier periods. The writing of the 
thirteenth century is exact and uniform and firm in its stroke ; in the four- 
teenth century this stifihess is exchanged for a more flowing style and a 
more curving stroke. In the English literary hand of the fourteenth 
century, and more perceptibly in the latter half of the century, the influence 
of the cursive hand of the charters intrudes, and, combining with the more 
regular literary hand, helps to create a new style of writing for certain classes 
of literature. In fact, we have here only another instance of that law of 
developement, whereby, after a particular form of literary writing has had 
a certain career, the cursive hand in vogue inevitably begins to intermingle 
and break down the integrity of the more formal hand. The cause is, of 
course, not far to seek : a book-hand is after all only an artificial production; 
while a cursive hand is the natural writing of its time. 

Let us turn back for a moment to the origin of this cursive hand — the 
charter-hand as we may conveniently call it As above noted, the Norman 
conquerors brought with them their own official form of handwriting, in 
presence of which the native Anglo-Saxon hand was driven out of use. 
The continental cursive hands used in charters and other official documents, 
the diplomatic hands as they have been called, were the lineal descendants of 
that Roman cursive hand which passed through so many vicissitudes among 
the foreign nations of Western Europe. When the great reform of the 
literary writing of the Frankish Empire was brought about by the efforts of 
Charlemagne, the cursive official hand was not so much affected. More regu- 
larity certainly was introduced, but many of the characteristics of the earlier 
hand remained. The cursive hand, so to say, was not pruned down ; but 
retained much of the fanciful growths and extravagances of the older time. 
Thus, the cursive official hand which was introduced by the Normans into 
England, while it had by that time conformed in a great measure to the 
exact pattern of the literary style, still retained those long strokes and 
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floiirishes which marked the exuberant hand of the Merovingian period If 
you examine a series of official documents of the early reigns succeeding 
the Conquest, yoa wi|l see how persistently the old tradition clings to the 
new English charter-hand, and how long a time passes before the long 
strokes get pruned away. Even to the last, r^^ht down to the end of the 
fifteenth century, they will be found occasionally surviving in the first line, 
sometimes too in the last line, of a document by way of ornamentation. 

As time passes, the charter hand, of course, receives the characteristics 
of the successive periods, on the same lines as the literary hand, and when 
we arrive at the fourteenth century we find, as we have noticed in the case 
of the literary hand, that a flowing style and one of curving strokes succeeds 
the stiff regular hand of the previous century. It is at this epoch that the 
cursive hand begins prominently to affect the literary hand, to break down 
the tradition of exact formality, and gradually to merge into it, producing 
the hybrid style to which I have referred Still, the formal literary style 
was generally maintained for such books as liturgies and sacred books in 
Latin, the texts of which had traditionally been always inscribed in a 
calligraphic form; and even down to the close of the fifteenth century 
this formality is observed. For general literature, however, the new, 
rounder hand, which could be written so much more expeditiously, became 
the favourite style ; and no doubt the path for the common adoption of this 
hand had in some measure been prepared by the increasing production of 
MSS. in the vernacular, for which it was more suitable. 

A few specimens will illustrate these remarks. First we will look at a 
liturgical book — a Psalter, written and ornamented in the eastern counties 
of the School of Norwich, about the first quarter of the fourteenth century 
(Arundel MS. 83) — ^the writing being the formal book hand And of the 
extreme end of the century we select a handsome Bible, written in the same 
character and ornamented in a most artistic manner (Royal MS. i E. ix.). 
Of MS& influenced by the charter-hand, our earliest example is drawn 
from a coronation service prepared for the coronation of Edward II in 
1308 (Harley MS. 2901). The page represented (facsimile No. 16) is the 
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secular part of the service, the coronation oath, and is written, not in the 
formal book hand, but in one in which the forms of the charter-hand 
largely predominate. Next, we have a vernacular MS., the Remorse of 
Conscience or the Ayenbite of Inwit, of the year 1340. And this is 
succeeded (facsimile No. 17) by a chronicle of English History written 
at St Albans (Harley MS. 3634) about the year 1388 in the writing 
influenced by the charter-hand, which has here settled down into a 
thoroughly workmanlike style. 

But while the extended production of popular literature no doubt 
tended to foster the use of the less formal character of writing of which we 
have been speaking, there was in some instances a kind of redaction. 
Certain works in English literature became so popular that the professional 
scribes found it worth their while to write them in a more careful style ; or 
an author might have the copy of his work, intended for presentation to his 
patron, executed in a handsome way. Two carefully written MSS. of 
Wydifle's Bible will illustrate this. The first (Add. MS. 15,580), written in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, in a good firm hand ; the other 
(Egerton MS. 617, 618) written for Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, who was put to death in 1397. 

Lastly, I will cross the border and present to you two interesting 
English MSS. written early in the fifteenth century. The first is the Harley 
Chaucer; the other (&csimile No. 18) is a MS. of Occleve, written for pre- 
sentation to Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V (Harley MS. 4866), 
in the style blending the charter and literary hands, but here moulded into 
a set and calligraphic form. The MS. is of course well-known on account 
of the portrait of Chaucer which it contains. We can see sufficient affinity 
between this writing and the type in which Caxton put forth his early books 
to appreciate the fact that the new printing type would not have had an 
altogether unfamiliar aspect to the Englishman who was accustomed to 
read the English MSS. of the period 

Little can or need be said for the progress of literary handwriting in 
England in the fifteenth century. It was a period of decadence. The 
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round handwriting of the fourteenth century gradually grows stiff and 
angular — not with the accurate stiffiwss of the thirteenth century, but with 
that of careless, ill-formed writing. It was only, as already observed, in 
liturgical or sacred books, as a rule, that the old formality c^ the literary 
hand was maintained ; and this latter hand we see adopted for the type <A 
the early printed English litorgies. 
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By ROBERT PROCTOR. 




I Y object in the following paper is twofold. Firstly, to give 
in greater detail, and with the help of reproductions, some 
conclusions briefly stated in the Index of Early Printed 
Books in the British Museum ; and also (if my interpreta- 
tion of the facts is the true one) to show how much of a 
printer's career may sometimes be recovered from a few books in a curiously 
linked chain of circumstantial evidence, with little or no aid from outside. 

In the year 1477 the second printing press in Lyon was established by 
two Germans, Marcus Reinhard, of Strassburg, and Nicolaus, son of Philipp 

Miiller, of Bensheim, a little town on the Bergstrasse at the foot of the 

•* 

Melibocus. It is unnecessary here to enter into any detailed history of this 
press ; it is sufficient for my purpose to say that the two partners displayed 
considerable activity from 1477 ^iU the year 1482, when for some reason they 
stopped working. From August, 1482, till 1485, nothing seems to be known 
of either Nicolaus or Marcus. In 1485 the former began once more to print 
books at Lyon, but there is no trace of Marcus Reinhard. Nicolaus was at 
first at work by himself; afterwards, early in 1487 at the latest, he entered 
into partnership with Jean Du Pr^, a printer of some note and eminence, 
who had previously been working at Salins for the episcopal authorities there. 
The connexion was a short-lived one, and Nicolaus was again left alone, 
when, in the same year (1487), Du Pr^ set up an independent press. In 
the next year he died, and was succeeded by another and a more famous 
German, Johann Trechsel, who, as often happened in the trade, married 
his predecessor's widow, and with her acquired the presses and stock. 
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At Strassburg, in 1483, the celebrated printer Johann Griininger 
began his career. His surname of Griininger he derived from the town 
of Gruningen, his birthplace. His true name, as we learn from the colo- 
phon to the Sermones exquisiti of 1489* and other books, was Reinhard 
(Reinhardi or Reinhart).t The great period of his press is later, and as its 
fame rests chiefly on his illustrated books, may be said to begin with the 
Terence of 1496, but there is evidence that from the first his influence was 
widely felt. The types used by him at first, though sufficiently distinctive, 
are of no special beauty to distinguish them from other types of the period, 
but they were immediately copied, not only in Strassbuig itself, but within 
two years at places as far apart as Koln and Basel At both these places 
in 1485, and a little later at Speier also, types were being used practically 
indistinguishable from those of Griininger except in accidental details. 
Whether this resemblance is due to trade connexion or to admiring rivaby, 
the inference that Griininger made his mark at once is the same. Were 
Marcus Reinhard and Johann Reinhard aliois Griininger relatives? The 
evidence to be brought forward presently makes it extremely probable that 
they were. It is no real objection that Marcus calls himself "de Aigentina" 
when at Lyon ; he may have learnt his art at Strassburg before passing 
into France, and a name connecting him with one of the great schools of 
printing may easily have been a good advertisement to a young printer just 
setting up in business. What the degree of relationship may have been 
is imknown, and for my present purpose immaterial If I speak of them as 
brothers, it is on the ground that such an assumption is a not unreasonable 
one, and that it will save trouble in referring to them. 



* * Impensb prouidi uiri lohanxiis reynudi, alias gnininger.' In the FUrut C^mext^r 
of 1483 he appears as ' lohannes de Greningen or Groiningen.' In the Bremarium 
CistercUnse of 1494 he is called ' magister lohannes dictus Reinhart de gntnyngen.' It 
is curious, but may be merely accidental, that in 1483 and 1484 the name Reinhard is 
never used in his colophons. 

t The ' lohannes Reinhardi de Enyngen dioecests Constantientis,' Vho printed at Trevi 
and Rome, 1471-1475, is a different person. 
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During 1483 and 1484^ Giiininger continued to print books in the 
types which he first used, but from the end of 1484 to the begiiuiing of 
1489 no books bearing his name are known. There is, however, a small 
group of books, for the most part dated 1485 and i486, but without other 
marks of origin, which by their larger types show a connexion with 
Gnininger's press, while the text types are of a wholly different character 
{Fig, i). It is possible that the first of these books is a volume containing 
the Vocabularius Xerum and other works by Wenceslaus Brack. The 
treatise on letter-writing in this volume includes a dedicatory letter from 
the author, dated 12th September, 1483. This of course may or may not 
give a clue to the date of the edition. It is in either case useless for my 
purpose, and at present 1485 must be held to be the year in which these 
types first appear. Now the point about them is this — that they are not 
German types at all, but French types ; and moreover, they are closely 
copied from a type used as early as 1478 in an edition of the Golden Legend 
at Lyon, by Marcus Reinhard and his partner {Fig. ^). This edition of 
the Golden Legend is, it is true, without name of printer, place, or date, but 
the copy in the British Museum was bought in 1478, as appears from a 
contemporary note written in it, and the type in which it is printed is 
found in an undated edition of Columna's Troybook^ in French, used 
together with a larger type exclusively associated with Marcus Reinhard 
and Nicolaus Philippi. 

There are two of these types of 1485, a larger and a smaller ; both 
are, except in size, exactly similar, and both are unmistakably imitated from 
the Lyonnese type of the Golden Legend^ as may be seen by comparing 
Fig. I with Fig. 2. They are also found in conjunction with known types 
of Griininger, and, as straws serve to show which way the wind blows, it is 
worthy of note that the same Koln printer, Ludwig of Renchen, who in 
1485 was making use of a type apparently identical with Gnininger's 
earliest text type, a few years later is found in possession of an obvious 
copy of the larger of these 1485 types. 
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Pig. I. Sig. E8 Ptn0 fitom the Skettrica JPmcH, i486. 
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The two types of 1485 disappear, so far as I know, after i486, but in 
1488 a fresh trace of French influence is found. This* is an edition of the 
Sermons on the UturgUal Epistles and Gospels^ by Martinus, Archbishop of 
Gnesen, printed at Strassbuig without name of printer in 1488. Along 
with two types found elsewhere only in books printed by Griininger, this 
book has a teict type of unmistakably Lyonnese origin {Fig, j). But it is 
a type of a later kind than the types of 1485, which in their character belong 
decidedly to the later seventies ; it is most distinctively Lyonnese, of the 
sort which b^;an to appear at Lyon about 1485. It is extremely like a 
type used by Joh. Siber at about that date, and is almost identical in 
appearance with the smallest type in a Theodulus printed without name of 
place or printer, but certainly at Lyon, in 1487. It strongly resembles the 
smallest of the types used in his edition of the Computus by the Lyonnese 
printer Fabri or Schmidt in 1490. The forms of the letters, notably the M 
and V, are not met with elsewhere except at Lyon and at places influenced by 
Lyon, that is, at some of the southern French presses, and a few of those in 
Spain. The appearance of these types of French origin at Strassbuig in 1485, 
and again in 1488, together with the fact that the earlier types are copied from 
those of Marcus Reinhard, make it a permissible conjecture that at some 
time between 1482 and 1485, Marcus had left Lyon and joined his brother at 
Strassbuig, where in all probability both of them, as well as Nicolaus Philippi, 
had received their early training as printers.! If the facts hitherto adduced 
stood alone it would be impossible to consider this explanation more than a 
possibly right one, but there is some far more conclusive evidence for it. 

In Dr. Burger's Typographic Monuments^ plate 47 consists of re- 
productions from the Such der Sieben Weisen Meister^ which is said in the 

* Althoagh there are at least four other books in which this type is used, this book is 
the only one in which the place and date of printing are given. 

t The advent of the 1488 type to Strassburg may be accounted for if we suppose that 
Marcus, though he had left Lyon, kept in tondi with his old partner, and that the type 
formed part of his material, or of that of Du Pr^. This is strengthened by the Horae type 
described below. But I am not acquainted with any similar type used by either of those 
printers, 

L 3 
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Fig. 2. From the L^tttda attrta, circa 1478. 
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colophon to be printed at 'Klein Troyga' in the year 1497. Plate 96 
in the same collection is a facsimile from another book, the Historie 
von Sankt Brandon^ printed in the same year at a place called in the 
colophon 'Niiw Troyga.' That both names refer to the same place is 
conclusively proved by the identity of the types in both books. What the 
place so called is, was for long a matter of the greatest doubt Some 
considered the name an allegorical name for Augsburg ; some considered it 
to refer to Troja, a subiirb of Prag ; others preferred Trogen in Appenzell ; 
and even Troyes was suggested, in spite of the German language of the 
books. Herr Max Spirgatis, in Heft 2 of Dziatzko's Beitrdge zur Theorie 
und Praxis des Buck und Bibliothekwestns (Heft 8 of the same editor's 
Sammlung Bibliothekswissinschaftlicher Arbeiten\ published in 1895, was 
the first to demonstrate the identity of New Troy or Little Troy with the 
small town of Kirchheim, in Elsass, between Zabem and Schlettstadt. But 
Herr Spirgatis had before him nothing earlier than the two books of 149 7) 
and does not mention the fact that a book is in existence bearing the same 
imprint, but of a date six years earlier.* This is an octavo volume 
containing the Hours of Our Lady in German ; it has many illustrations, 
woodcut borders to every page, and a colophon stating that the book was 
printed at Little Troy in 1491. The general scheme is taken from the 
French Hbrae^ and the woodcuts are imitations by German hands of those 
in French books, t The type in which the text is set up is likewise not a 
German type, but is a fairly close copy of a certain class of Lyonnese types. 

* The two editions, which I call here A and B, were described by H. F. Massmann, 
UUraiurder Taientanu, p. 117. 

t It is a difficult problem to determine from what French edition or editions the 
woodcuts in these books are derived. The model seems clearly to have been some book 
of Hours printed by Jean Du Pr^ at Paris (not the Lyon printer of the same name), but no 
such edition has yet been discovered. The originals of some of the cuts, €,g,, the 
Annunciation, S. John the Divine, and many of the border pieces, are found in Du Pr^'s 
Iforae of 1488 and 1489 ; but others, and especially the Dance of Death {F^. 6), which is 
considerably earlier than any hitherto known in French Horae^ are not yet accounted for 
by any known edition. The cuts of French origin used at Antwerp in and after 1491 by 
Geraidus Leeu are not derived from the same source as these cuts. 
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Fig. 3. Pift of tig. B7 wrso, from Murtiniis Polonns, SirmcmSt Strassboig, 1488. 
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For our present purpose the most interesting variety of this class of type is 
the one used for the commentary of the Com/utus issued by Jean Du Pr<, 
Nicolaus Philippics former partner, on 10 February 1488 {Le. 1489). The 
alphabet of this type, which I am enabled by the courtesy of M. Claudin to 
reproduce here {Fig. 4), shows, on comparison with the Kirchheim type 
{JRg, 6), an extremely dose resemblance. The capitals (the first O and Q and 

an&co€.f«oiz vx fi o sp 



a i^iK ss t x> 



Tig. 4. Alphabet from Aniam Computms^ Lyon, 1488-9. 

the R- in Ftg. 4 are strays from another type) are throughout identical in 
form ; it is the same with the lower-case, the difference in the sign for us 
being the only observable variation. There beii^, as far as I know, no 
copy of the Computus or of any other book in the Lyoimese type in 
England, I have not been able to compare the two books side by side. 
But, putting aside the possible, though, perhaps, improbable, identity of the 
types in the two books, the relationship is too plain to be disputed, and it 
at once suggests that the Kirchheim printer, like the printer of the two 
Strassburg groups spoken of above, was in some way coimected with or 
influenced by the Lyoimese presses, and especially by that of Jean Du Pr6. 
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This German Book of Hours, which I call edition B, has been taken 
out of its strict chronological order, owing to its imprint ; but it is really 
later in date than edition A, of which I will now speak. This is a Latin 
Horae^ differing, as may be seen in the bibliographical appendix to this 
paper, to a certain extent in its contents from B. The illustrations to the 
calendar are found in edition A only in the text; edition B omits, in 
addition to what may have been on missing leaves, four large cuts 
(Presentation, Assumption, Trois Vifs, Mass) found in edition A, and the 
ten small cuts of the Passion and three Evangelists ; but it has three cuts 
of the larger set (Circumcision, Raising of Lazarus, Tree of Jesse) which 
are not found in A. Of the smallest set of twenty-four cuts, only one, 
S. Veronica, is wanting in B. The other text cuts, eleven of the large and 
twenty-three of the smaU set, are found in both editions. The borders, 
which consist chiefly of flower-pieces for the preliminary matter, and wholly 
of figures for the text, are throughout identical, with very few exceptions, 
in the two books. Both pictures and borders are substantially in the same 
condition in both editions, but one block at least proves the Latin edition 
to be the earlier of the two. This is one of a set of grotesque border-pieces 
representing various games and sports. The cut of two boys blowing at a 
toy boat sailing in a tub has one end broken off in B, but is complete in 
A, though there, when the cut is repeated, some slight loss has already 
taken place. Now, the German edition is dated 1491 i the Latin edition, 
A, contains diagrams of eclipses for the years 1490 to 1508, and a table of 
the movable feasts for the same years. This fact, combined with the 
evidence as to the relative date of the two editions given above, and the 
occurrence in A of the Passion cuts, which are not found in B, and are 
mostly replaced by other cuts in C, makes it probable that while A is 
earlier than B, there is not much difference between them in point of time, 
and, therefore, there can be little hesitation in assigning 1490 as the date of 
the Latin edition. It follows that the German edition being printed at 
Kirchheim, either the earlier edition was printed there also or the printer of 
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A, after printing it elsevhere (that is at Strassbuig), moved to Kiichheim 
with his type and wood blocks. The third alternative, that the material 
was transferred from one printer to another between the issue of the two 
ed)ti<ms, may be dismissed for reasons which will appear when edition C is 
reached. 

Though the Museum copy of edition B wants l&e first leaf, the copy 
of A has the title-page, and on it is a printer's device {Mg. 5). It is a 
small oblong block, the longer side being horizontal, and shows on the left 
a lion, on the right the letters M R and a cross arranged as a trade mark 
on an open book. The letter M and the lion show at once that the 



Fig. 5. Device of Mmcui R^nhud. 

printer's Christian name was Mark, and there can be no hesitation, 
in presence of edition C, in interpreting the R as Reinhard. Marcus 
Reinbard is enwrtly the man wanted here — a man who leans both on 
Strassburg and on Lyon — who takes his type and scheme from Lyon, and 
imitates French productions by the hands of the German craftsmen of 
Strassburg. But now let us follow the clue a little fiirther. There is yet a 
third Book of Hours which is, like the first, in Latin. Edition C does not 
contain the astronomical tables and other information contained in A, but is 
closely modelled on it otherwise. The type is the same as in the other two 
editions, but is here used in conjunction with a larger type, one much used 
by Gruninger in dated books in and after the year r495. In this edition 
the anatomical man is the same as that in edition B ; there are no wood- 
cuts to the calendar as in A ; the illustrations of the text agree exactly with 



Vig. 6. Sig; E8 ukA* &om Ok Gennu iTMn, Kbdiboii^ I. 
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thoK in A, except that of the la^er cuts; the cut of the four tempenunents 
is wanting, and the rest are much worn and battered. Of the Passion set, 
the evangelists Matthew and Mark alone reappear, the place of the eight 
other cuts being taken either by new cuts or by very inferior copies. The 
small set is complete, except the 5. Sebastian, which is replaced by an 
execrable substitute. The borders are the same, except the cuts of the 
Dance of Death, in which the earlier black-grounded set is replaced by 
copies of it with white badcground. The flower borders of the calendar 
are all new and are narrower than the old, while the grotesque games have 
disappeared and in their place are oblong pieces with arabesque designs. 



Hg, 7. Device of J<riiaim GiiiDU^er. 

Some of the blocks representii^ two half-lei^th f^res facing one'anotber 
beneath aichei — a scheme borrowed through the French Honu from the 
BMU Pauperum — which are placed at the foot of the page in the text, 
have been very rudely re-cut. This mixture of old, comparatively good, 
and new, very poor work, and the extremely dilapidated state of the 
original blocks, indicate dearly a considerably later date for this edition 
than for either of the others. 

Here, as in the edition of 1490, the titlepage bears a printer's device 
(^. 7). It is evidently copied directly from the other, but in place of the 
lion of S. Mark is the eagle of S. John, and for the letters M R are 
substituted i g (for Johann Gruninger), and e f d w, letters of unknown 
meaning, found also on the device used by Griininger in and after 1497 
(Heitz, Elsassiseht Bikhermarken, No. i). This book, then, is clearly a [no- 
doction of Ckiiningei. It may be assigned to the end of 1494 or b^inning of 
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1495,* and it shows that at this time the material of Marcus Reinhard had 
passed into the possession of his brother. If further proof be needed, it is 
supplied by the RampegqUis of 6 August, 1495, ^ which the colophon 
containing Griininger's name as printer is in this same Horae type. As 
to what had become of Marcus — ^whether he was dead, or whether, his 
venture at Kirchheim having proved a failure, he had rejoined his brother 
at Strassburg, bringing his types and wood blocks with him — ^we know 
nothing ; nor do we know whether it was Marcus or another printer who 
produced at Kirchheim the Buck derSieben IVdsen Msisferand the Historie 
von S. Brandon of 1497, and the two books by Mumer in 1499, mentioned 
by Spirgatis. On the whole, probability is in favour of these being the 
work of another printer, and of the death or disappearance of Marcus 
at some time between 149 1 and 1495. 

To recapitulate shortly : I have endeavoured to show, firstly, that 
Marcus Reinhard and Johann Reinhard must in all probability have been 
closely related to each other ; secondly, that after the disappearance of the 
former horn Lyon in or after 1482 there is every reason to believe that 
he returned to Strassburg and worked with Johann, still maintaining an 
intercourse with the Lyonnese printers, and that this return took place not 
later than 1485. Thirdly, that some time after 1488, but not later than 
1490, he again left Strassburg and set up an independent press at 
Kirchheim, where he produced the Latin Hours of 1490 and the German 
Hours of 1 49 1. Lastly, that at some time after the issue of the latter book, 
but apparently not later than the begiiming of 1495, Marcus himself and 
his Kirchheim press disappeared, and the typographic material passed 
into the hands of his relative Johann. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out the reticence of the books 
with which I have been dealing in this paper. Both the books in which 
the Lyon original of the 1485 types is found are without name of place, 

* But it may be earlier if, as seems probable, device No. 4 in Heitz, Elsdisiseke BikkiT' 
markm^ used in the NamnsMffKsi 1494, is copied from the device in this Book of Hoon. 
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name of printer, or date. Of the six books of 1485 and i486, five have 
the date only, and the sixth has not even that There are five books in 
the type of 1488, but only one of them has the place or date given, and 
that has no printer's name. Lastly, of the three Books of Hours, two have 
no indication except a device otherwise unknown in both cases; and the 
third, in which the place and the date are given, is without the printer's 
name, though it is quite possible that his device is to be found on the 
titlepage, if one exists in any copy of the book. In these circumstances 
it is by the accumulation of numerous indirect pieces of evidence that any 
conclusions must be established, and as I said at the beginning of this 
paper, the way in which the various details link on to one another and 
afford each other mutual support appears to me to be not unworthy of 
attention. 



APPENDIX. 



Description of the three Books of Hours. 
Horae secundum usum romanum. n,d. 8^ 

CoUaHon.'-\KYf C] ab» [bb*] c» 9^ d-g» [h] (+ 8* fmt tua) • A-P. 
i47ff. 21, 22 11. 

Contents. — Leaf i^ title ; i^ temperaments and the moon. 2, not known 
(anatomical man, etc.?). 3^1 4^ calendar. 15% table of moveable 
feasts, 1490--1508. 15^ astronomical table. 16^17% diagrams of 
eclipses, 1490-1508. 17^18**, note on the use of the calendar. 19*- 
26'>, the Passion from the gospels. 27»-3i'', the sequences of the gospels. 
32^-34^ prayers to Our Lady. 35% blank. 35^ cut of the creation 
of Eve, with text. 36*-86^ the Hours. 87«-^9^ penitential psalms 
and litany. 100*^ 120^ Vigiliae mortuorum. 121*^123^, sufiragia. 
1 24"-i 28^ prayers, etc, to Our Lady. 1 29^I4I^ antiphons and prayers 
in honour of the Saints, i4i>-i47» private prayers, etc. 147^ blank. 
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Desmpium. — ^Title: \red^ Hore noftre domine scdm vfii; || ecdefie 
romane vnacu; multis || curfibus indpiunt felidter. || [Device in black.] 
Leaf i^: Quado luna exiftens || . . . 36^: D Omine labia mea ape-||rie8. 
[E]t 08 meu; ann || . . . 147% L 19 : Aue Maria gratia plena domin''. || 
[1. ao blank.] || Finiunt hore canonice ad vTum || romane ecdefie. || 
147^ blank. 

UlusiroHons, — 17 large cuts (of which one is twice repeated); 12 small 
oblong cuts in the calendar; 10 small upright cuts of the Passion and 
Evangelists, and 24 small cuts of Saints, etc (one repeated) in the 
text, besides the diagrams of eclipses, the printer's device, and any cuts 
there may have been on leaf 2 (probably an anatomical man). Borders 
to eveiy page on which there is not a large cut, except ff. i^ 15, x6, 
^7% 35** These borders are floral in the preliminary leaves, pictorial in 
the text There are also two woodcut initials. All the illustrations are 
coloured in this copy. 



Die sieben Zeiten Unsrer lieben Frau. 1491. 8^ 

Ci?//tf/&if.— [AV] b-f, A-I* [K*]. 132 ff. 21-23 U- 

Contents. — Leaf i wanting. 2^ anatomical man; 2^ explanation of it 
3*-8'>, calendar. 9 wanting. 10^48*, Cursus B.V.M. 48»-so'*, con- 
fession, etc. 51*^54% Cursus of the Passioa 54^56^ Cursus of the 
Holy Spirit S7*~^^^ Vigiliae mortuorum. 87«-^9^ Penitential psalms 
and litany. 100^111% prayers to the Trinity, Our Lady, etc. ixi^ 
129^, antiphons, etc, of the Saints. 129*^132*, private prayers, etc. 

Description, — ^Leaf i not known. 2*, cut 2^ : [rn/] Ty{blacK)p[ wider nach 
vfjweifung der meifter ift heift trucke || . . . 10* : Err thAn vff diu 
[sic vid,pro min] leffcz || en vn min miind wirt il . . . 132% L 12 : fer 
welten Amen. || [L 13 blank.] || Dif; fint die fyben isyt vnfer lie-||be 
frowen mit den fyben tite vn-llfers lieben bene ihefu crifti. vnd || die 
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fyben at vo dem heilige geyft || vnd die fyben bftf^pfalmen. vnd || die 
gantz vigilia mit vil andem koftbarlichen gebette vo ygliche || heligen 
in funderheit || Getruck zfi deine troya da man || zalte von der geburt 
criftL X.4.9.I. II 132^ blank. 

Illustrations. — 14 large cuts, of which three are not found in the M.IL 
edition. To these must be added the anatomical man, and probably 
2 cuts on the missing leaves. 23 small upright cuts (two are repeated), 
all found in the M.IL edition. The borders are for the most part 
identical The iUustrations are uncoloured. 



Horae ad usum romanae ecclesiae. n.d. 8^ 

Collation.— Ar-V. 136 S. 21, 22 IL 

Contents. — ^Leaf i\ titlepage ; i^ anatomical man. 2*^7^ calendar. 8% 
astronomical table ; Z\ blank. 9^16^ the Passion from the gospels. 
17*^21^ the sequences of the gospels. 22*^25*, prayers to Our Lady, 
etc 25^ Creation of Eve. 26^76^ the Hours. 77»-88^ penitential 
psalms and litany. 89^109^ Vigiliae mortuorum. x lo^z 1 2^ sufiragia. 
1 1 3^1 1 7^ prayers, etc., to Our Lady. xi8*-i3o^ antiphons of the 
saints, etc. 130^-136^, private prayers, etc. The arrangement of 
the text closely resembles that of the M.R. edition. 

Description. — ^Title : \red] Curfus beate marie vir||ginis ) cu plerifc]^ curfi-|| 
}9 necno oratSilP deqi figuris fculptis. 7 fuis jj allegatdilf affignads ) que 
fiatuit vrbaiP pa-jjpa. ij quotidie did. 7 i fabbato foleniter fieri jj [Device.] 
Leaf 26* : D Omine labia mea ape || ries. Et os meu annu jj dabit . . . 
136^, L 17 : Aue maria. || [L 18 blank.] || \red] Finiunt hore canonice . 
ad vfum romane ecdefie. || 136^, blank. 

Illustrations. — 16 laige cuts (of which one is repeated twice) identical 
with those in the M.R. edition, but worn; also the anatomical man of 
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the german edition. The 7 small cuts of the Passion have disappeared, 
and are replaced partly by new cuts, partly by bad copies. Two of the 
three Evangelists are the OT^jjinal cuts, much worn, but Luke is a 
copy. Twenty-three of the small cuts of Saints reappear, the Sebastian 
being a new and bad cut. One of the woodcut initials of the M.R. 
edition is found. The borders are for the most part the same, but some 
are copies, and those in the calendar are new. The iltustnttions are 
mostly uncoloured. 
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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

On Monday, the 20th, Mr. R. S. Faber in the Chair, Mr. Cyril 
Davenport read a paper on Leathers Used in Bookbinding. 

SuMBiARY. — Mr. Davenport began his remarks by saying that he was 
come to give a warning and to make a complaint. The warning was to 
owners and custodians of books, that unless they insisted on obtaining 
sounder leathers than were now generally used, they must be prepared to 
see their bindings perish on the shelves ; the complaint, that this danger 
was brought about by the use of improper processes on the part of leather 
tanners and by the negligence of bookbinders. When a book was properly 
sewn with perfect bands, and bound in honest leather, it was practically 
ensured from harm for all time. The leather of the back might wear away, 
but the bands would still hold the book together, and the boards protect 
it from injury. Modem binders, in their desire for smoothness at the 
joints shaved away the bands to nothing, and then relied on perishable 
leather to hold the book together, instead of merely to serve as a covering 

B 
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for the bands. The large majority of books in England, both in public 
and private libraries, were bound in calf, and modem calf, as could be 
proved from the shelves of any library, was the least durable of leathers. 
This was chiefly due to the use of sulphuric acid in the process of tanning, 
and the failure to free the leather from it afterwards. As long as the 
leather remained moist, the sulphuric acid was to some extent neutralized, 
but when it became dry, the acid caused it to crumble away. The same 
acid was also used to increase the brilliancy of the reds, blues, and greens 
produced by the use of aniline dyes, and the brightest and prettiest 
coloured leathers were thus likely to perish the quickest. The only safe- 
guard would be if the leathersellers would have their leathers properly 
tested and marked, so that no unsound leathers could be put on books. 
This was all the more necessary, because at the present day inferior 
leathers could easily be made so like morocco as to be indistinguishable 
from it when on a book, the grain of a fine skin of morocco being taken 
by a mould and then stamped on the inferior leather. 

Mr. Davenport^s paper was followed by a discussion of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Steele, of the Chemical Society (who had previously 
exhibited a good specimen of 14th century binding, with its bill, for twenty 
pence, written inside it), defending aniline dyes as not necessarily bad — 
Mr. Weale giving some interesting instances to prove that, in the Middle 
Ages, even calf could be so tanned as to be really durable when there was 
a strong guild of bookbinders to look after its quality — ^and Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell exhibiting some fine skins of morocco, dyed without the help of 
any acid, and generally enforcing Mr. Davenport's remarks. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Previous to the December Meeting, the following Report and Balance 
Sheet were circulated among the Members by means of the News-Sheet 

'* The seventh year of the Bibliographical Society's existence has again 
been a prosperous one« The roll of Members has always been full, the 
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financial position of the Society is satbfactory, and the attendance at 
meetings has been at least up to the average. While recording with regret 
the loss to the Society of Mr. John Kermacky of Edinburgh, and of 
Mr. Edelheim, of Philadelphia (of whose death, while taking an active 
part in forwarding the forthcoming Gutenberg Exhibition at Mainz, notice 
has recently been received), the Council notes with pleasure that the 
Society^s death-roll has been far less heavy than those which so painfully 
marked the years 1897 and 1898. 

'' During the last session papers were read by Mr. Ashbee, Mr. Shum, 
Mr. Steele, the Rev. A. E. Shaw^ Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Gordon Duff, and 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson, and the new part of Transactions which 
contains the record of these papers is now being passed through the press. 
Two other publications are nearly ready for issue, a Hand-List of English 
Plays by dramatists who b^;an to write before 1640, and an Index to 
Dibdin's edition of the Typographical Antiquities of Joseph Ames, with 
some additional references to that of Herbert The former of these books 
was offered to the Society in July last by Mr. W. W. Greg, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the shape of a one-line list, similar to the Society^s 
Hand-Lists of EngUsh Printers. At the request of the Council Mr. Greg 
very kindly consented to this list being expanded so as to give the title of 
every first edition in full, and of every subsequent edition at sufficient 
length to show how it differs, if at all, from the first. This expansion has 
been satisfactorily carried out, at the Society's expense, by Mr. H. R. 
Plomer, and the greater part of the work is already in print. The Council 
has particular pleasure in bringing out this book, alike for its literary 
interest, because it deals with an English subject, and because it comes 
down to a later date than any of the Society's previous publications. 

"The Index to Dibdin's Ames is not a new work, but a reprint of one 
which exists, so far as is known, only in a single copy, that belonging to 
the library of Sion College. It has been reprinted at the suggestion of 
Mrf Gordon Duff, not because it is a good Index, but because the technical 

Ba 
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defects which probably account for its never having been put into circula- 
tion are not sufficiently serious to prevent its being a useful makeshift, the 
publication of which is quite worth the few pounds it has cost to print 

'' In addition to these books a considerable portion of Mr. Macfarlane's 
Monograph on Antoine V^rard has now been printed off, and the blocks 
made for its numerous illustrations. Unexpected difficulties have arisen 
in connection with the printing of this book, owing to the demand it has 
made on the printer's stock of 'peculiar sorts,' but it is hoped that it 
may be ready for issue in a few weeks. 

'^ For Mr. Steele's Monograph on English Music Books of the Sixteenth 
Century^ an expansion of the paper read last January, the illustrations 
are in readiness, and the text and bibliography will shortly be sent to 
the printer. 

" Of the Hand-Lists of English Printers some more sheets have been 
set up, but the difficulty of compiling exhaustive lists of the woric of the 
printers of the middle of the sixteenth century is very great, and the Hon. 
Secretary, who has these Lists specially under his charge, has asked for 
further time with a view to improving them. 

"For the present session it will be seen from the Programme of 
Meetings already circulated that Members may look forward to a series 
of papers of unusual interest. 

" It will be in the recollection of Members that in 1897 the Society 
voted a grant of ;^20 in aid of the expenses of the International Library 
Conference held that year at the Guildhall. The accounts of the Con- 
ference showing a considerable surplus, the Executive Committee has very 
kindly voted a grant of the same amount to the Bibliographical Society. 

" The space assigned by our landlords for housing the Society's library 
being now fully occupied, purchases of books have been suspended during 
the last few months pending a full discussion of the policy which should be 
adopted as regards the Library. • An unusually small sum, therefore, has 
been spent this year on new purchases. 
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"In accordance with the notice given in the June News^Sheei^ the 
first of the Society's Illustrated Monographs, Mr. Redgrave's Erhard 
RcUdolt and his work at Venice has been reprinted in an edition of one 
hundred and fifty copies. In the first instance, the Society being then 
much smaller than it is now, only three hundred and fifty copies were 
printed, and the present edition, therefore, only brings up the total to the 
same number as in the case of all the Society's issues since 1895." 

BALANCE 8HEET.-20th November, 1898, to 28th November, 1889, inclusive. 



§r. £ s. d. 

Bj Balance, 1898 179 6 i 

Life Subscription 12 12 o 

Subscription for 1898 ... i x o 

British Subscriptions for 1899 218 8 o 
United States Subscriptions 

for 1899 76 16 o 

Foreign Subscriptions for 1899 23 14 o 

Subsc^ptions for 1900 ... 060 

Entrance Fees 17 17 o 

Sale of Publications to Mem- 
bers... ... ... ... 4^ 16 6 

Sale of Serafieum Index to 

Harrassowitz o 18 o 

Donation from Library Con- 
ference of 1897 20 o o 

Interest on Investments ... 10 8 o 



;C6io 2 7 



Cr. 

Printing ... ... ... 

Illustrations 

Copying and Researches 

Vote for Library 

10 Copies of Don Quixote 
Iconography 

Re-purchases of Society's Pub- 
lications ... ... 

J^Cul ... ... ... •(• 

Refreshments and Expenses 

at Meetings 

Hon. Secretary's Expenses ... 
Assistance to Hon. Secretary . 
Hon. U.S. Secretary's £x- 

pCXU>69 ••• ••• ••• 

Hon. Treasurer's Expenses ... 
Bank Charges and Exchange . 
Balance ... ... ... 



£ 


f. 


d. 


157 


13 





67 
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50 
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2 





20 








20 


8 
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4 
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I 
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17 


6 





3 


2 


267 


I 


5 


f6io 


2 


7 



ROBERT E. GRAVES, Hon, Treasurer. 

I have compared the above with the Pass Book and Vouchers and find it correct. 
98th November^ tSgg. EDWARD ALMACK, Auditor. 



ASSBTS. j£ s, d» 

;f 100 2|% Consols 103 o o 

£200 4% N.S.W. Stock ... 208 o o 

Stock df Publications ... 120 o o 

Balance of Account for 1899 267 i 5 



Liabilities. £ x. d. 
Estimated Liability for 23 Life 

Members 241 10 o 

Estimated Cost for completing 

Books for the year 200 o o 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society was held at 20, Hanover 
Square, on Monday, December i8th, at 5 p.m., Dr. Gamett, Past- 
President, in the Chair. 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet was moved by 
Mr. R. S. Faber, seconded by Mr. H. R. Tedder, and carried, both speakers 
congratulating the Society on its very satisfactory position, and Mr. Faber, in 
the unavoidable absence of the Treasurer, giving a few explanations as to the 
Balance Sheet. Lord Crawford was unanimously re-elected as President for 
the ensuing year, Mr. R. S. Faber being elected a Vice-President, and Mr. 
G. K. Fortescue, a member of Council The other officers and members of 
Council were re-elected, and a vote of thanks, on the motion of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, was passed to the Hon. Secretary, and gratefully acknowledged. 

The Annual Meeting was succeeded by the ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
Dr. Garnett remaining in the Chair. 

DECEMBER MEETING. 

Mr. Sidney Lee read a paper on Same Undescribed CopUs of the First 
Folio Shakespeare, 

Summary: — Since the paper Mr. Lee read before the Society in 
March, 1898, further experience had given him the impression that a larger 
number of copies of the First Folio existed than was generaUy suspected. 
It was desirable to compile a full directory of the extant copies, and Mr. 
Lee expressed the hope that the Society would lend him its aid in this.* 
He had lately been invited to examine admirable copies of the four Folios 
in the possession of Mr. William Phelps, of Dursley, Gloucestershire ; they 
formed part of a library created in the beginning of the century by John 
Delafield Phelps, an original member of the Roxburghe Club. They 
possessed no unique peculiarities, though Mr. Phelps' Third Folio had that 
rare form of title which omits mention of the appendix of spurious plays. 
Three undescribed copies of the First Folio which had recently been exa- 
mined by Mr. Lee disclosed unique features in each case. 

* Mr. Lee is now engaeed in jpreparixig such a directory as part of the pre&oe to a 
photographic £usimile of the Qiatswortn copy of the First Folio, which is being 
executed for the delegates of the Clarendon Prns. 
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A good copy at Oriel College, Oxford, illustrated the haphazard 
methods of work which characterised the printing office. Great confusion 
obviously prevailed there when the typographical composition of " Romeo 
and Juliet " was in progress. Though the signatures of the play in the 
Oriel copy were complete and perfect in themselves, the text there showed 
a remarkable hiatus. Owing to the press-supervisor's carelessness, all 
between what is in modem copies numbered Act IV, Sc. V, 1. 9, and 
Act V, Sc. II, L 233 (a total of 461 lines) is wanting. The Oriel copy was 
printed off and bound up before the error was discovered. The defect was 
subsequently supplied in copies completed later by the insertion of two 
separate leaves on which the 461 overlooked lines were printed; these 
leaves received the signatures "gg," "gga," despite the fact that practically 
the identical signatures "Gg,'* "ggd," figured ahready on the two leaves im- 
mediately succeeding them. Thus in perfect copies of the First Folio the 
signatures '^gg^" and '^gg*" were in effect duplicated 

A second undescribed copy, belonging to Mr. Coningsby Sibthorp, of 
Sudbrooke Holme, Lincoln, bore on the title-page a manuscript inscription 
attesting that it was the gift of the printer Jaggard to an intimate friend. 
An heraldic badge stamped on the original binding, part of which survives, 
indicated that the recipient of the gift was Augustine Vincent, an officer 
of the College of Arms. A ftill account of the personal relations subsisting 
between Ji^gard and Vincent appears in the " Illustrated Library Edition " 
of Mr. Lee^s Life of Shakespeare^ together with a description of Mr. 
Sibthorp^s valuable copy of the First Folio. 

The third copy to which the Society's attention was directed was sold 
at Christie's last July for ;£i,7oo, the highest price that the volume had yet 
reached at a public sale. This copy, which has been acquired by a 
Glasgow collector, had for more than a century been in a private library in 
Belgium. It was quite perfect, and bore in the maigin several manuscript 
notes dating from the seventeenth century. 

The measurements of the copy are laf inches by 8| inches. A few 
taller copies are known. The Toovey copy was somewhat larger, 13} inches 
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by 8} inches. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts's Daniel copy is 13 inches 
high, and the Duke of Devonshire's 13^ inches. But the dimensions of 
the newly purchased volume are exfictly identical with those of the 
admirable copy in the Grenville Collection at the British Museum. The 
great majority of extant copies are shorter and narrower by at least half an 
inch in each direction. The Brayton-Ives copy, which fetched £fi^o at 
New York in 1891, measured i2^\ inches by 74^ inches. 

In the newly recovered copy very many passages are scored at the 
side with a line in ink. It is difficult to detect any principle in the process. 
Some of the scored passages are such as actors might be inclined to omit 
in theatrical representations, but others are of the highest dramatic value. 
The only fact of definite interest to be noted in this connection is that the 
faded ink is in all cases more than two centuries old, and may possibly 
have come from the pen of a contemporary of the dramatist 

More important are the manuscript notes which are scattered at 
intervals through the volume. Two handwritings are apparent, both 
belonging to the seventeenth century. A few entries may be dated well 
before 1650; the bulk may be dated a little after that year. The anno- 
tations number some forty in all. Most of them aim at removing obscurities 
of phrase and typographical confusions. Occasionally comment of a more 
ambitious literary character is attempted. Once or twice an effort is made 
to improve the metre. "Romeo and Juliet" and '* Hamlet" were obviously 
read by early owners of this copy with closer attention than the other plays; 
but manuscript comments are not infrequent elsewhere. 

The two most interesting manuscript entries by the earlier pen figure 
respectively in the margins of "The Tempest" and "Hamlet" These 
notes may be regarded as the earliest experiments in the literary illustration 
of Shakespeare's work that have yet been discovered. In "The Tempest" 
(II, i, p. 9 of the Comedies) the early commentator inserts, after the 
opening stage direction " Enter Caliban," the words "Setebos god of y® 
Canibals purch. pil. vol. i, p. 35," In the last scene in which Caliban had 
appeared he had referred to his "dam's god Setebos" (I, ii, 37a); and the 
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annotator announces his discovery of the source of Shakespeare's knowledge 
of Setebos in the edition of Purchas's Pilgrims published in 1625. At 
the place precisely noted by the annotator in that edition of Purchas's great 
coUection of travellers' explorations Setebos is stated to be the name of a 
''great deuill" worshipped by the Patagonians. Purchas's account of 
Setebos comes from Eden's translation of Magellan's Voyage to the South 
Pole^ which was first published in the Historic of Travel in 1577. That 
Shakespeare derived his knowledge of Setebos from that contemporary 
book of travels was first established by Dr. Farmer a century and a half 
ago. But the circumstance is now seen to have been familiar to our 
commentator, who was writing soon after Shakespeare's death, probably 
within a year or two of the issue of that edition of Purchas which he cites 
with minute accuracy. The fact that Shakespeare's indebtedness in the 
matter was put on record within a very short time of the first publication 
of The Tempest (in the First Folio) suggests that Shakespeare's contem- 
poraries recognized in Caliban an imaginary portrait of the aboriginal 
savage of the New World, based on the descriptions of contemporary 
travellers. (See Mr. Lee's Life of Shakespeare^ p. 257.) 

A second note of like calibre appears in the same handwriting in the 
margin of "Hamlet" At p. 273 (of the Tragedies), opposite the first 
stanza of the gravedigger's song (''In youth when I did love," &&, V. i, 66), 
there are inserted the words, "Among Surreys sonnets foL 72." The 
gravedigger, it is now generally known, is making inaccurate quotation 
from an old poem dating from the early years of the sixteenth century. 
Theobald claimed to be the discoverer of that fact, but our older annotator 
had anticipated him. He had turned over the pages of an early edition of 
Tottel's miscellany volume, "Songes and Sonettes written by the . . . late 
Earle of Surrey, and other" — apparently the issue of 1559. There, on 
fol. 72, as he precisely noted in his copy of the First Folio, he detected the 
original source of the gravedigger's song. The interest of his achievement 
is not diminished by the circumstance that the poem headed " The Aged 
Lover renounces Love," to which the gravedigger's snatches belong, was 
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not by Surrey, but by another contributor to Tottd's miscellany volume, 
Lord Vauz ; this was first proved by Bishop Percy. 

The more purely textual annotations are from the second pen, which 
is of somewhat later date than the first. They deal largely with obvious 
misprints, and often anticipate readings which modem editors have in- 
dependently adopted. A few of the changes made by the second annotator 
bring the text into conformity with that of the quartos, but most of them 
were doubtless due to his native and unaided sagacity. 

In at least two instances the second annotator has proposed readings 
in somewhat difficult passages which have never been suggested elsewhere. 
They are in each case peculiarly ingenious and interesting, and demand the 
serious consideration, if not the acceptance, of future editors of Shakespeare. 

The first of these newly discovered and orig^l emendations appears 
in '* Hamlet" (III, iv, 155), in the magnificent scene in which Hamlet 
denounces his mother after the play. In the Folio version (p. 971 of the 
Tragedies) Hamlet exclaims — 

For in the fatnesse of this pursie times 
Vertne itselfe, of Vice must pardon begge 
Yea oourb and woe for leaue to do him good. 

In modem editions the last line is commonly rendered 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 
Hamlet's general meaning is that Virtue is become the obsequious servitor 
of Vice. All the annotators, with gregarious fidelity, explain that curb is 
used in the unusual sense of bend or bow from the French etmrber. But 
this is hard to believe. The word curb is never used elsewhere by Shake- 
speare in any like sense. Except in this passage it invariably connotes 
restraint. Elsewhere in the Folio curb is alwajrs spelt in the modem 
fashion, and the form courb is unknown. According to the "New English 
Dictionary " courb is very rarely found in sixteenth centmy literattu*e, and, 
when it is found there, it usually appears as a synonym for curve. The 
seventeenth century commentator instinctively perceived these difficulties, 
and in the speech of Hamlet before us he most ingeniously substituted 
*' couch" for courb. In seventeenth century handwriting the two words 
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would look almost exactly alike, and the printer could easily mistake the 
one for the other. Onuh in the sense of cringe^ which the context demands, 
is common in Shakespeare and among his contemporaries. Take such 
examples as these : — 

Where bloody murder or detested rape 

Can C9i»ch for fear. 

<* Titus Andronictts,** V» ii, 5S. 
Or— 

These couckimgs and these lowly courtesies 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 

''Julius Csenr/' III, i, 36. 

The tone in which Hamlet arraigns his mother renders extremely natural 

his collocation of couch with tuoo. The conjunction of courb (in any sense) 

with woo is comparatively tame and pointless. 

A word nearly as awkward as courb is to be met with in the Folio 
version of '' Measure for Measure." There (II, iv, 80) Angdo warns 

Isabella (in the Folio spelling) : — 

. . • these blacke Masques 
Prodaime an en-shield beauty ten times louder 
Then beauty could displaied. 

The accepted reading in modem spelling runs — 

these black masks 
Proclaim an ensUeld beauty ten times louder 
Than beauty could, displayed. 

The general intention of the lines is that beauty, which hides behind black 
masks, excites more public notice than beauty that is openly displayed 
EnshUld is the difficult word. It is ordinarily interpreted as shielded 
or conacUed^ but it is confessedly an Airo{ Xey<$/i€voy, and Mr. Bradley 
admitted it in solitary state with much misgiving into the "New English 
Dictionary.'' Unsatisfactory emendations have been suggested, like 
in-shelPd^ conceoTd^ and ensheiPd. Our newly discovered seventeenth 
century commentator boldly substitutes "enshrined.'' At a first glance, 
this may not be convincing, but it is justified by the fact that Isabella, to 
whom the speech is addressed, has lately taken the veil. " Enshrined *' is^ 
at any rate^ a better epithet than any other that has been proposed. Its 
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appropriateness to the context is attested by Spenser's employment of it 
when making a similar reflection on the nature of beauty in his " Hymn in 
honour of Beautie" (L i88), viz. : — 

What booteth that celestial] ray 
If it in darkness be emhriiud ever ? 

Some smaller corrections by the second pen are hardly of sufficient 
interest or novelty to merit notice at length. A few examples will suffice : — 

The misprinted headline " Merry Wives of Windsor " is corrected to 
'' The Two Gendemen of Verona " on the last two pages of the latter play. 

In " Romeo and Juliet " (III, i, 163), in Benvolio's account of Romeo's 
intervention in the fight between Tybalt and Mercutio, the meaningless 
epithet "aged" as applied to Romeo's arm is corrected in the margin to 
"agil;" the second and third quartos also read "aged," but the first 
quarto gives " agilL" " Agile " is now the accepted reading. 

In the same play (III, ii, 19) the First Folio reads — 
Whiter then new Snow vpon a Rauens backe. 

Here the epithet "new" is erased for the metre's sake ; but it seems better 
to retain "new," as is now commonly done, and to read "on" for "upon." 

Two lines below the corrector alters the old reading "when I shall die" 
to "when he shall die," which is an improvement. It first appeared in the 
undated (fourth) quarto, about 1630. 

In " Hamlet " (I, i, 50), in 

The Cocke that is the Trumpet to the day, 

"mom " is substituted for "day," as in the quartos. 

In " Hamlet " (I, iv, 70), where the Folio reads 

The dreadfuU sonnet of the Cliffe, 
the corrector substitutes " sommet" The second quarto reads '* somnet" 
Rowe first adopted the modem reading "summit,*' which is obviously right 
One modem commentator defends "bonnet" The seventeenth century cor- 
rection explains for the first time the character of the typographical error. 
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In " Hamlet " (III, iv, 182), " blunt king " is wisely altered to " bloat 
king/' which Warburton was the first to adopt. The quartos read *' blowt" 

In "Macbeth" (V, iii, 22), for the old reading 

What Rhubarb qrme, what Purgative drugge, 

the corrector substitutes "senie " for " cyme." The Fourth Folio first read 
" senna," which is generaUy accepted. 

Many similar alterations could be quoted, but these are sufficient for 
my present purpose. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the second annotator has twice in 

manuscript supplied passages which were assigned to Shakespeare's 

authorship in printed books of the period, though they were omitted from 

the First Folio. In " Measure for Measure " (IV, i, p. 75 of the Comedies) 

there appears, at the dose of the song " Take, O take those lips away," 

the manuscript note " The other stanza is after the end of y^ Comedy." At 

the end of the play there is inserted another manuscript note headed " 2nd 

Stanza of y® song Act IV, scene i." There follows an additional stanza 

beginning 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow. 

This stanza was first printed as Shakespeare's composition and as the 
concluding stanza of the song in ''Measure for Measure" in the 1640 
edition of Shakespeare's poems. The annotator doubtless copied the new 
lines firom that volume soon after the date of its publication. The added 
stanza cannot, however, be set to Shakespeare's credit. John Fletcher was 
its author, and he introduced it in conjimction with Shakespeare's authentic 
lines into his play '' RoUo, or the Bloody Brother," which was first printed 
in 1639. Theobald seems to have been the earliest of Shakespeare's 
editors to remark that the song ''Take, O take those lips away " had been 
printed in the seventeenth century outside the Folio editions of Shake- 
speare's works, and then in an expanded form. 

Another somewhat long insertion by the seventeenth century annotator 
figures on the last page of " Titus Andronicus," which in the First Folio 
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precedes ''Romeo and Juliet" The prologue to "Romeo and Juliet" is there 
written out in the complete sonnet form that it took in the second quarto of 
1598. The printed text of the First Folio omits the prologue altogether. 

On the whole, although the critical value of these manuscript notes may 
be variously judged, they prove with greater force than is visible elsewhere 
that Shakespeare's plays were studied with close attention and intelligent 
appreciation many years before they fell under the sway of the professional 
editor and commentator in the eighteenth century. 

In thanking Mr. Lee for his interesting paper, Dr. Gamett spoke of 
the debt all Shakesperean students owe to Heminge and Condell, the 
editors of the First Folio ; and Mr. A. J. Butler, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Arnold 
Green and Mr. Cecil Davis expressed strong approval of the proposed 
"directory" of extant copies of the First Folio. 

JANUARY MEETING. 

On Monday, the 15th, Dr. Gamett, Past-President, in the Chair, Mr. 
Robert Proctor read a paper on The Earliest Printers of Greek and their 
Types, which has since been published in an expanded form as an Illus- 
trated Monograph. A summary of it is here reprinted from the Society's 
News-Sheet in order to render the record of the Session, as given in these 
Transactions, complete of itself. 

Summary: — ^The types of the Greek presses in Italy during the 
fifteenth century may be divided into three well-defined series. The first 
class includes all books printed under distinctly Hellenic influence down 
to the establishment of the Aldine press \ these may be called the older 
Greek founts, and are founded on manuscripts written in the older, simpler, 
and most formal hands. These types are only three in number, and the 
first two are closely connected. The first was produced by, or under the 
eye of, Demetrios Damilas, a Kretan of Milanese descent, and was used 
for the Erotemata of Konstantinos Laskaris, the first book printed wholly 
in Greek, which appeared at Milan in January, 1476, possibly 1477 <^ ^^ 
reckon now. After this one book the fount seems to have passed out of 
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the possession of Damilas, as the other books in the same type were 
produced under different auspices and by another printer. Bonus 
Accursius, of Pisa, took over the work, and two other books were brought 
out under his editorship, within a year or two of the Laskaris, These were 
the Lexicon of Crastonus, printed not later than 1478, and an jEsop. The 
type was then worn out, and was replaced (recasting being impossible) by 
a larger type, which bears evident signs of being cut by the same hand as 
the first; this fount Bonus Accursius used in five books, the last being 
dated September, 1481. 

When Damilas gave up the type he kept the punches, and from these 
the type was recast with slight alterations eleven years after the issue of 
the Laskaris, The great Homer y printed at Florence in 1488 "by the 
labour and skill of Demetrios Mediolaneus," is in this recast type, and the 
printer of the Hamer^ Bartolommeo di Libri, used it again in 1497 and 
1500 for books published by Filippo Giunta. The second Milanese type 
was not used by Bonus Accursius after September, 1481, but when 
Demetrios Chalkondulas was appointed in 1492 to the Greek chair at 
Milan he started printing there with a fount cast firom the punches of this 
second type, only on a much smaller body, so that it had to be trimmed a 
good deal, and looks very different as recast from the original fount. An 
edition of the speeches of Isokrates appeared in 1493, and three gram- 
matical treatises, one of them by Chalkondulas himself, either preceded or 
followed it 

The third of the early types is of markedly archaic character, being a 
very close reproduction of the writing used for service-books from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century; it was probably intended to print with 
it a lituigical series, of which only the first, a Psalter^ was completed The 
Psalter was preceded by the Batrachomuomackia^ which seems to be of the 
natiu-e of a trial or type-specimen. The printers were two Kretan priests, 
perhaps relatives, named Laonikos and Alexandros ; their type is one of 
the most remarkable ever made, and contains a bewildering number of 
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ligatures, two, three, four and even five letters being joined in one piece 
or "sort," and many of these having three or even more varieties. In this 
way it is not surprising that the sorts used in these two small books number 
over twelve hundred, exceeding the most complicated Greek types of the 
seventeenth century by more than four hundred sorts. 

To the second class of types belong those which were used for 
(i) Greek books printed independently by Italian printers, almost always 
with a Latin version accompanying them ; and (2) the Greek passages in 
Latin books, such as Auhu Gellius and LactanHus^ when these were not 
merely left blank. There are three groups of these types. The first, con- 
taining the great majority, must be derived in some way from manuscripts 
produced in a similar fashion, though it is not easy to point to any definite 
example. This group may be sub-divided into Romano-Greek, used by 
the early printers of Rome and their imitators, and Veneto-Greek, of which 
the first examples are the types of Wendelin of Speier and Jenson. These 
two kind of types have very little in common ; it was the second which 
became the model for almost all the later Grseco-Latin founts. Next, two 
or three types are copies of Greek types of the first class, as that used at 
Vicenza in 1489 is of the second Milanese type. Thirdly, one Grseco-Latin 
type, used at Reggio d'Emilia in 1497, is a rude copy of the first Aldine 
fount, !>., of a Greek type of the third class. 

The printers who printed Greek books in Grseco-Latin types were: 
Thomas Ferrandes at Brescia, c 1474 ; Giovanni da Reno (?) at Vicenza, 
c. 1475-76; an unknown printer at Parma, c 1481 ; Dionysius Bertochus 
at Vicenza, 1483, Venice, 1484, R^gio and Modena, 1497-99, and 
Leonardus Achatos at Vicenza, 1489-91. 

Lastly, come the newer Greek types, based on the ordinary hand- 
writing of the time, and reproducing with scrupulous exactness, its 
bewildering complexity and lack of restraint or dignity. Unfortunately, as 
these types hit the taste of the time, and the enormous influence of the 
Aldine firm for many years secured their predominance, it is from these 
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that almost all Greek types from that time to this have been derived, 
largely modified by time and circumstances, but in both the chief modem 
varieties, the continental type of Didot, and the Baskerville-Porson type 
mostly used in England, unmistakably pointing back to Aldus through the 
French "Royal" founts of 1541-44. There are three Aldine types of the 
fifteenth century, and three others of the same class ; an imitation of the 
second Aldine by Bissolus and Mangius (149^-99); a larger reproduction 
of this last fount \ and lastly, that of Kallierges, which is by far the best of 
these later types. Besides these, there is the lower-case fount introduced 
in 1495 W Lorenzo di Alopa at Florence. This press, as far as Greek 
printing is concerned, was founded by loannes Laskaris, the librarian of 
the Medici, in 1494, with a type quite different from any other, and 
consisting only of large and small capitals ; but the want being felt of a 
lower case for printing commentaries, one was designed, influenced by, 
but in no way imitated from that of Aldus, and in most respects much 
superior to it 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH MEETINGS. 

On Monday, February 19th, Mr. Huth, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
Mr. R. S. Faber read a paper on Early Printing in Sicily^ and on Monday, 
March 19th, Mr. Faber, Vice-President, in the Chair, Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B., read a second paper on English Handwritings a.d. 
800 to 1400. Both these papers are printed in full in the present volume. 

MAY MEETING. 

On Monday, the 21st, at 5 p.m., at the Guildhall Library, Dr. Gamett, 
Past-President, in the Chair, Mr. Charles Welch, F.S.A., read a paper on 
The Sir ITumas Mare CoUectian at the Guildhall Library. 

Summary : — ^After a brief tribute to the memory of Mr. Alfred Cock, 
Q.C. (a member of the Bibliographical Society), by whom the collection 
was formed, reference was made to the exertions of Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. 
George Smith, and the Committee which met under Mr. Justice Collins 
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as chairman, exertions which led to the purchase of the Collection as a 
memorial of Mr. Cock and its presentation to the Guildhall Library. This 
choice of a recipient was the more appropriate, inasmuch as More was 
probably a reader at the old library connected with the Guildhall. 

Mr. Welch then gave a brief outline of the life of Sir Thomas More, 
showing the periods at which his different works were written. 

The description of the Collection at the Guildhall Library was chiefly 
occupied with More's most famous work, the Utopia^ of which it contains 
forty-nine editions and translations, namely: seven of the sixteenth century; 
twelve of the seventeenth century; eight of the eighteenth century, and 
twenty-two of the nineteenth. Of the original version in Latin there are 
nine editions ; of the German version, five ; of the Italian, three ; of the 
French, four; of the English, twenty-five; of the Dutch, two; of the 
Spanish, one. The editio ptinceps is represented by a clean and perfect 
copy, beautifully bound, measuring 7-^ by 5^ inches. Of the third 
edition (Basle, 15 18) there is a fine copy of the March issue (part of the 
edition appeared later, in December). 

The Collection does not contain the editions of Vienna^ 15191 BasU^ 
1520, Lauvaifty 1548, and Wittemberg^ 159I1 mentioned by Mr. Sidney 
Lee in his article on More in the Dictionary of National Biography^ though 
the Basle edition of 1563 and the Frankfort edition of 1601 are to be 
found in it. Again, it contains an edition not mentioned by Mr. Lee, 
with the imprint Mediolani apud Jo. Bapt, Bidellium^ 1620, 12^ Hiis 
was also unknown to Brunet, and the British Museum has not a copy. 
Next to it follows the pocket edition of 1629, printed Colonics Agrippina 
apud Com. ab Egmond et Sodos^ remarkable as having been expurgated 
by the Papal censors. Mr. Cock's Collection is without the Amsterdam 
edition of 1629 and the Hanover edition of 1631, but contains the 
Amsterdam edition of that year. Next follows an edition printed at 
Oxford in 1663, and then, at long intervals, the edition printed by the 
brothers Foulis at Glasgow in 1750^ and one published at Berlin so 
lately as 189^. 
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The English translations, though posterior to the German, Italian 
and French versions, next claim attention. The first of these, made by 
Ralph Robinson in 1551, and printed by Abraham Veale in 1551, is 
represented in the Guildhall Collection by a fine copy (5I by 3-^ inches). 
Only <Hie copy of this edition found its way to the auction room in the 
thirteen years from 1886 to 1899, and it realised £,%T. The Collection 
contains the much less coveted second edition of this translation {London : 
Abraham FeaJe^ 1556), but not the third (London: Thomas Creede^ i597); 
the fourth, however {London: Bernard Aisope^ 1624), finds a place in it. 

Further editions of Robinson's translation are in the Collection, among 
the latest being that produced at the Kelmscott Press in 1893, ^^^^ & 
"foreword" by William Morris, and the Pitt Press edition of 1894, edited 
by the Rev. J. R. Lumby. All these reprints of Robinson's translation 
were made from the second or later editions. One polyglot edition, 
however, that made by the Rev. Dr. Lupton in 1895 (contained in the 
Collection), has the Latin text of 15 18 and the text of the first edition 
of Robinson's translation. A later translation was that of Gilbert Burnet, 
1684, of which there is in the Collection an edition, apparently unknown, 
of 1685, as well as that of 1684, and later editions down to 1808. Another 
translation represented in the Collection is that of Cayley (1808). 

The German versions represented begin with that of Basle, 1524, and 
finish with that of Leipzig, 1846. The first Italian translation appeared 
at Venice in 1848; the Collection has also later ones of the nineteenth 
century. The French versions are those published respectively in Paris 
in 1550 and at Amsterdam in 1643 (the latter unknown to Brunet), with 
two other editions published in Holland in the eighteenth century. The 
two editions m Dutch appeared at Rotterdam in 1677 and at Amsterdam 
in 1700. The Collection has a Spanbh edition also (Madrid, 1805). 

In the Guildhall Collection are also numerous editions of More's other 
works, and of works coimected with him, such as the Encomium Moria of 
Erasmus and biographies, among others a modem transcript of that written 

c 2 
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by Nicholas Harpsfield, Archbishop of Canterbury. It includes, also, 
several fine prints, which, with the books themselves, were arranged in the 
room for the inspection of Members. 

In concluding his account of the Cock Collection, Mr. Welch ex- 
pressed an intention of publishing a list of desiderata for the Collection, 
and a hope that they might be in time supplied by those who hold the 
memory of the great Chancellor in honour. 

In thanking Mr. Welch for his paper. Dr. Gamett alluded to the 
appropriateness of the place at which, by the courtesy of the Library 
Committee of the Corporation, the Society was holding its Meeting, and 
then pointed out how that Sir Thomas More was not only the first lay 
Chancellor, but also the first literary Chancellor, and with the exception of 
Bacon, the most distinguished, Lord Campbell and Lord Brougham being 
his nearest rivals. In emphasising the service which the late Mr. Cock 
had rendered in bringing together the books which Mr. Welch had 
described. Dr. Gamett expressed the hope that other literary men would 
imitate Mr. Cock's example and devote themselves to collecting editions 
of their favourite authors. 

Mr. Steele, as an editor of the Utopia^ mentioned the difficulty he 
had found in reaching anything like finality in enumerating its editions, 
and the discussion was continued by Dr. Lupton, Mr. Wheatley and 
Mr. Faber. A hearty vote of thanks was offered to Mr. Welch, and 
briefly acknowledged. 

JUNE MEETING. 

On Monday, the i8th, Mr. Faber, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
Professor Ferguson gave a lecture on Reisch's Margarita Philosophical 
illustrating his remarks by means of a laige number of lantern slides. 

* Summary : — After a brief mention of the author, Gr^orius Reisch, 
Prior of the House of Carthusians at Freiburg, the lecturer addressed 
himself to a survey of the earliest editions of this compendium of grammar, 
science and philosophy, and their illustrations. 

* The HoOf Secretary is responsible for this very imperfect summary of 

Dr. Ferguson's paper. 
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It was first printed (primidali hoc pressura) at Freibuig itself by 
Johann Schott, a Strassbuig printer, who was specially summoned thither 
for the purpose, in the year 1503. The book was successful, and ten 
other editions were issued in the sixteenth century, the last, that of 1599, 
being an Italian translation. A large number of these were unauthorised, 
the first of such reprints being issued in February, 1504, by Johann 
Griininger at Strassburg. To this a synopsis of Hebrew grammar was 
added, and the colophon of the second authorised edition, printed by 
Schott in March of the same year, contains a warning that such additions 
are not the work of the author. As no place of printing is given, it is 
doubtful if this edition was printed at Freiburg, at Basel (where Schott 
was in 1508), or, as is generally supposed, at Strassbuig. Griininger 
printed three later editions, dated 1508 (March), 15 12, and 15 15 respec- 
tively; these were altered and added to freely. Of the more genuine 
editions, the third is of February, 1508, printed at Basel, "industria 
complicum Michaelis Furterii et Joannis Scoti." This was repeated by 
Furter in 15 17. Thus, up to 1520 there had been four authorised and 
four unauthorised issues. The two remaining Latin editions, printed at 
Basel in 1535 <uid 1583, give the text as re-cast and added to by Oronce 
Fin^, and the Italian edition of 1599 is a translation of this revised 
version. Professor Ferguson showed on a screen reproductions of the 
title-pages of all eleven editions. 

The work is divided into twelve books, each dealing with one of the 
Sciences: — (i) Grammar; (2) Dialectic; (3) Rhetoric; (4) Arithmetic; (5) 
Music; (6) Geometry; (7) Astronomy; (8) Principles of Natural Philosophy 
(de prindpiis rerum naturalium) ; (9) Origin of natural objects (de origine 
rerum naturalium); (10) Psychology; (11) Logic; (12) Ethics. The 
scope of the work is illustrated by the woodcut title-page to the first 
edition, which represents Knowledge — a three-headed female figure, sur- 
rounded by the seven liberal Arts, within a circle inscribed with the names 
of the Sciences. Outside the circle are figures of SS. Augustine, Gregory, 
Jerome and Ambrose, representing Theology; Aristotle, Logic, and Seneca, 
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Moral Philosophy. The woodcut (typus grammatics) which precedes 
the text is intended to illustrate the method adopted. Nicostiata, holding 
a hornbook, introduces the child into the tower of learning, which has 
six stories. The lowest is labelled Donatus ; the second Priscianus ; the 
third shows portraits of Aiistotle (Logic), Cicero (Rbetoric and Poetiy), 
and Boethius (Arithmetic). The fourth story contains Pythagoras (Music), 
Euclid (Geometry), and Ptolemy (Astronomy), In the fifth stoiy are 
seated Aristotle, as representing Physics, and Seneca as representing 
Ethics, while the Master of the Sentences stands for Theology on the 
summit. Stress was l^d on the importance of the book for the %ht which 
it throws on the University curriculum of the sixteenth century, while 
among other points which it illustrates is the development of get^raphical 
knowledge, more particularly of the New World, as exhibited in the maps 
accompanying the various editions. 



PRINTING IN SICILY (1478-1554). 



By REGINALD STANLEY FABER. 
Riod Fehruary iqtk^ igoo. 




... la bella Trinacria. — ParacUso^ viii, 67. 

iT were easy to enlarge on the many memories of 
literature which crowd upon us at the mere mention 
of the name of Sicily. We may recline amid the 
thymy meads of Enna, and listen dreamily to Theocritus 
as he pipes to Corydon and Daphnis through all the 
summer day ; we may wander hand in hand with Plato along the shore 
of Syracuse ; we may pace the cloisters of Monreale with the Good King 
William, as he turns the leaves of manuscripts fresh from the scriptorium 
of his adjacent monastery ; or mingle in the brilliant court of the Second 
Frederick, gifted with all the learning of the East, and vocal with the love- 
lays of the gai'Saber, 

But these and suchlike themes would lead us too far from the more 
modest object of attempting a brief account of the introduction of printing 
into the island and its subsequent progress there. 

Rich as Sicily was in early promise, she was destined to fall on evil 
days, and the blossom which might, under more favourable influence, have 
resulted in a full fruitage, was blighted and crushed by political disorder 
and the feeble rule of kings and viceroys alien to the soil. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the crown was seized by Martin, Eling of 
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Aragon, whose son had married Maria, Queen of Sicily ; and so began the 
unfortunate subjection of the island to Spanish misrule, which produced 
scarce a single sovereign worthy of the name, save the great-hearted Alfonso 
and his son Ferdinand, who must ever be held in veneration by all lovers of 
books and literature. 

As the foreign settlers in Ireland are said to have commonly become 
*' Hibernis Hibemiores,'' so the early conquerors of Sicily had become, if 
possible, more Sicilian than the natives with whom they amalgamated; 
whereas, under the French and Spanish occupation, things were very 
different. The free schools instituted by Charondas had been succeeded 
by those fostered by the Arabs, and numbering, it is said, no less than 
three hundred in Palermo alone. But we look in vain for any similar care 
for education in the days of the Aragonese princes, and we cannot feel sur- 
prised that there was little scope for the exercise of the new art of printing 
at a period when the state of literature in Sicily had lost much of its former 
brilliance and fallen far below its former standard. 

Sicilia lii la madre 

De la lingua volgar cotanto in pregio, 

sang one of her native poets, Alberto Malaspina, and Sicilian was for long 
the literary language, not only of the island itself, but of a great part of the 
mainland of Italy. Yet we shall meet with comparatively few instances of 
purely literary works in a survey of the Sicilian press, though of political, 
legal and scientific books there is great abundance. 

The history of printing in Sicily falls naturally into two main periods, 
very unequal in diuation, but of strongly marked individuality. The first 
is limited by the closing years of the fifteenth century and the dawn of the 
sixteenth, and affords the names of foreign typographers only ; the second 
stretches onward from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present, 
and is distinguished by its craftsmen being all, with one exception, natives 
of the island. This long second period may be broken up into three 
divisions, the first terminating in 1554, the second in 1600, and the third 
embracing the years subsequent. 
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The first period is not only brief in time but compact in matter, 
inasmuch as it comprises a small group of no more than eight printers and 
seventeen books. Moreover, it is connected with two places only, Palermo 
and Messina. 

The first division of the second period will include the continuation of 
printing at those towns and its introduction into Monreale, while the 
following years will bring the extension of the art to Lentini, Militello, 
Catania, Ce&lii, Trapani, Mazzarino, Syracuse, and other places. 

We begin then with the eight foreign printers of the earlier period, viz. : 
Andreas Vyel of Worms, Heinrich Aiding, Forti and Schade of Westphalia, 
Andreas of Bruges and his son Livinius, Georgius Ricker of Landau, and 
Wilhelm Schomberg of Frankfurt. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Palermo and Messina. 

There has been much animated controversy among the Sicilians as to 
whether Palermo or Messina should be credited with the production of the 
first book printed in the island, but it now seems that the former must 
deservedly carry off the palm. No Tassoni has arisen to celebrate in verse 
this Secchia Rapita of bibliography, the warfare over which would have 
furnished our own Dibdin with material for many a florid period of poetic 
prose. We need not here attempt to fill the blank save in very ordinary 
language. 

On Sunday, April the 26th, 1874, there met in the University Library 
at Messina the two bibUographical champions of that city and Palermo 
respectively, Professor Antonio Migliorino and Signor Giuseppe Mira, to 
decide (if decision were possible) the rival claims of these places to have 
first introduced the art of printing into Sicily. Other distinguished literary 
men were present on the occasion, and a report of the proceedings 
appeared in the Gazutta di Messina^ and was afterwards issued as a 
separate pamphlet. 
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From what has been published we learn that the question of priority 
turned on the disputed existence of an edition of the VH/a di S. Girolamo, 
which Professor Migliorino maintained had been printed at Messina by 
Heinrich Aiding in 1473 \ Signor Mira on the other hand declaring that the 
real date was 1478, and that the book had been preceded by the Con- 
suetudines Urbis Panormi, the printing of the latter having been begun at 
Palermo by Vyel in 1477 and completed in 1478. The discrepancy in the 
dates assigned to the JUfe of St. Jerome arose from the figures having been 
quoted by some writers as in roman numerals, and by others as in arabic. 
Signor Mira and his party stated that it was an error to read i473» ^^ <^te 
being printed in arabic numerals and the so-called " 3 " being in reality an 
^ 8," but in somewhat broken type, and so at first sight resembling a " 3." 
A copy of the S. Girolamo was at one time in the Public Library at 
Messina, but was unfortunately lost in the great earthquake of 1783, and 
only two copies are now known to exist, one in the library of the Principe di 
Trabia, and one in that of the Benedictines of Monreale. In the Appendix 
to his Manuale di Bibliografia (p. 381) Mira gives a facsimile of the 
colophon, showing the date 1478 in its apparent form of 1473, judging 
from which there is no doubt that his reading is correct 

But although the question had not been publicly discussed previous to 
the meeting just described, it was really of much older date. So long ago 
as 1827 the Abate Giuseppe Sterzinger, as we learn from Narbone's Istoria 
della Lttteratura Siciliana, had found in the library of the Theatines at 
Palermo a copy of the S. Girolamo, After a careful examination, he came 
to the conclusion that the "3'' was in reality a broken "8," and that, 
consequently, the book was five years younger than had been supposed. 
Sterzinger's opinion has been strongly supported, not only by Mira, but by 
Mortillaro, Rossi, and others, including the present learned librarian of the 
Nazionale. The earlier date, 14739 has also had many adherents who, 
however, are compelled to rely mainly on the statement of the Abate 
Giuseppe Vinci, the last person, apparently, to describe from actual 
inspection the copy of the Vita lost in the earthquake. His account of it is 
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contained in Schiavo's Memorie per servire alia Storia letieraria di SiaA'a, 
published at Palermo in 1756, and he there gives the date as being 1473 
in arabic figures. The disappearance of the book makes it of course 
impossible to prove or disprove the accuracy of Vinci's statement 

Hain, indeed, quotes two editions of 1473, one dated in arabic and 
one in roman figures, but apparently had not seen either of them himself. 
The roman-dated edition has also been mentioned by Tiraboschi, San- 
tander, Panzer, and others, but these writers have simply copied firom 
each other. 

It seems then to follow that to Palermo, and not to Messma, belongs 
the honour of having produced the first dated book printed in Sicily, viz., 
the Consuetudifus Utbis Panharmi^ collected by Giovanni Naso, and 
printed in 1478 by Andreas Vyel. It is the one solitary specimen of his 
press which has come down to us, and only four copies of it are known 
to exist, of which one alone is perfect. These four copies are in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale at Palermo, the Fardellensia at Trapani, the Luc- 
chesiana at Girgenti, and the University Library at Cambridge. The 
only perfect one is that at Giigenti. Extracts from these Consueiudines 
are given by Signor Salvo di Pietraganzili in his Storia delle Lettert in 
SiciUa (vol. ii, p. 276). 

Little is known of Andreas Vyel himself. At the instance of Rinaldo 
Sottile, a distinguished lawyer and syndic of Palermo, he was expressly 
invited there by the Senate in 1477, and would thus seem to have been 
constituted a kind of official printer to the city. As such he must have 
enjoyed special privileges and opportunities for the exercise of his art, and 
it is strange that no other work of his should have been preserved. The 
absence of any further record of him seems to point to, possibly, his early 
death or departure from Palermo, but this must, for the present at least, 
remain mere matter for conjecture. His name is not found in any of the 
first books printed in his native dty, Worms, none of which, indeed, are of 
so early a date as the period during which he seems to have flourished. 
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Besides the Consuetudines of Vyel, there has been ascribed to Palermo 
a little book without place, date or name of printer. It is by the same 
Giovanni Naso who edited the Consuetudines^ and contains a description in 
Latin verse of the rejoicings at Palermo on the submission of Barcelona to 
King John of Aragon after its revolt from the royal authority. The dis- 
affection of the Province of Catalonia had for some time formed one of the 
most serious troubles in this troubled reign, and the reduction of Barcelona 
was important as bringing the rebellion to a dose in the King's favour. 
Hence the official celebration of the event in the Sicilian portion of his 
dominions. Two copies only are known of this work of Naso, De 
Spectaculisy one in the John Rylands Library, and one in that of the Prince 
of Trabia. The former has been described by Dibdin in his Cassano 
Catalogue (p. 77), and the latter by Mint in his ManuaU di Bibliografia 
(vol. ii, p. 365). Mira unhesitatingly attributes the book to a Palermitan 
press, and to the year 1473, ^^^ ^^ Duke of Cassano-Serra himself 
considered it to have been printed at Naples, and his opinion has been 
supported by the weighty authority of Signor Salvo-Cozzo. 

Contemporary with Andreas Vyel, even if we do not grant him 
priority, was Heinrich Aiding, or *' Mastro Rigo dalamania " as he is some- 
times styled. Originally in the employ of Sweynheim and Pannartz or of 
Ulrich Hahn at Rome, he is said to have come with workmen and plant 
to Catania in 147 1, and then to have proceeded to Messina in 1473 owing 
to the scanty encouragement afforded him by the former town. However 
this may be (and the only authority for the statement is Giovanni Pietro 
Apulo in the collection of Capitula^ printed at Messina by Andreas of 
Bruges in 1497), certain it is that no book printed at Catania by Aiding 
has yet been discovered, while the earliest dated production of his press at 
Messina is the Vita et transito et ii miracoii del beatissimo Jlieronimo of 
1478, to which allusion has already been made. Previous to this we find 
him working at Naples, where he printed the Astrohgia of Prolianus in 
1477, and in conjunction with Peregrinus Bermentlo, a Latin Psalter 
in 1476. 
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The Zt/e of Si, Jerome is a quarto, printed partly in gothic, partly in 
roman type, and, as before mentioned, is noteworthy as being the book on 
the date of which depended the claims of Palermo and Messina to have 
given birth to the art of printing in Sicily. It was speedily followed, in 
December of the same year, 1478, by a Psalter^ also in quarto and in 
roman type, a copy of which is in the Corsini Library at Rome. This is 
almost the only instance of any portion of the Bible issuing from a Sicilian 
press, and no impression whatever of the entire Scriptures seems to have 
appeared in the island. Indeed, it is very remarkable how the printers and 
literary men of Sidly have almost exclusively devoted themselves to works 
treating of their own national laws and constitution, of scientific matters, or 
theological subjects of purely local interest They do not seem to have 
been attracted by the biblical and theological works of universal importance, 
nor by those of the great classical writers, not even when such writers were 
connected with Sicily, nor by the celebrated Italian poets and prose 
authors. An apparently solitary exception, Machiavelli, occurs towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, but is, in reality, the offspring of an English 
press. 

But to return to Aiding. Besides the Ufe of St Jerome and the 
Psalter^ only two books are known to have been executed by him, viz., an 
edition of the Epistles of PhcUaris^ and a Afissale secundum consuetudinem 
GcUlicorum^ this last being a folio, whereas Alding's other books are all in 
quarto. A copy of the Phalaris is in the British Museum and also in the 
Bodleian, and of the Missal in the John Rylands Library. Both belong to 
the year 1480. 

The earliest Messinese printers after Aiding were Rigo Forti 
(? Heinrich Pfortz), of Iserlohn, and Johann Schade, of Meschede in 
Westphalia, who together printed the Fiore di Virt^, It is undated, but 
has been ascribed by Tomabene to 1492. It is the only production of this 
press of which we have any record, and the only two surviving copies of it 
are in the Biblioteca Magliabecchiana at Florence, and the collection of the 
Prince of S. Elia. 
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The Germans Forti and Schade were succeeded at Messina by two other 
Germans, Geoigius Ricker and Wilhehn Schomberg or Schomberger, and 
by two Flemings, Andreas of Bruges and his son Livinius. One solitary 
work from the press of Andreas has come down to us, the Canstitutiofus 
Regni SicUia^ edited by Giovanni Pietro Apulo, dated 1497. A copy is in 
the John Rylands Library. 

At the end of these ConstituHones are some Latin verses by Apulo, 
describing the execution of some pirates, the lines themselves being 
described as versus editi tlapso anno per eundem LP.A,^ from which it 
would appear that they had been already printed separately in 1496. 
Reference to this earlier issue has been made by several writers, but no 
copy has yet been discovered, so that it remains doubtful whether it 
belongs to the press of Andreas of Bruges or to that of some other 
printer. 

In 1498 appeared a little book, in quarto, of twelve leaves only, the 
sole surviving copy of which is in the Library of the Collegio Romano, now 
absorbed into the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome. It is an oration 
on the death of Prince John of Aragon, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
which had occurred at Salamanca on the 4th of October, 1497, when he 
was but twenty years old. The writer was Rainaldo di Montoro, a native 
' of Noto, and a man of some distinction in his day. He was a Dominican, 
and had graduated as a Doctor of Divinity at Salamanca, and was summoned 
to Naples by Ferdinand II to assist in establishing the Inquisition there. 
In 1497 he was appointed Bishop of Cefalii by Alexander VI, and after- 
wards Collector of Tenths by Julius II. He died in Spain in 151 1. 
Besides the oration on Prince John he left two other works, De Reduction- 
ibus naturalidus^ and De futurorum Contingentium Difficultate^ which, 
however, were not printed in Sicily. The colophon of the Oratio states 
that it was printed at Messina on the 6th of February, 1498, by Georgius 
Ricker of Landau, and it is the only book in which that printer's name has 
yet been discovered, though probably an oration on the same subject by 
Carlo Curri of Messina may be assigned to him. This latter has no date^ 
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but is printed on precisely similar paper and with a partial similarity of 
type. The only known copy of this is also in the CoUegio Romano 
collection, being bound with the oration of Montoro. 

The number of existing books from the presses hitherto noticed is very 
small, but we now come to a printer who has left us somewhat more, one 
of his productions, the Consuetudtnes et Statuta Messancs of 1498, being of 
special interest as affording the earliest example of woodcut illustration in 
Sicily. 

Wilhelm Schomberg or Schomberger was a German from Frankfurt, 
who settled at Messina at the end of the fifteenth century, the earliest book 
printed by him of which we have any record being dated 1497. It was a 
very small work in quarto, of four leaves only, containing a monody by 
Bernardo Riccio on the death of Prince John of Aragon. A copy of this 
little book is said to have been in the Biblioteca Comunale at Palermo, but 
it has disappeared and no other has yet come to light. By the same author 
is a similar work on the death of Prince John's eldest sister Isabella, wife of 
Emanuel, King of Portugal, who died on the 23rd of August, 1498. It was 
printed by Schomberg in the following December. 

To the same year, 1498, belongs another production of Schomberg's 
press, the Historia Belli Trojani ascribed to Dictys Cretensis and Dares 
Phrygius. The issue of this by a Messinese printer is interesting when we 
recollect that it was a native of Messina, Guido delle Colonne, who, some 
two hundred years before, had derived from this composition the material for 
his own Historia Trojana, the first dated edition of which was printed at 
Cologne in 1477. The History of Dictys and Dares is common compared 
with most of the early Sicilian books, copies of it being in the Public Libra- 
ries of Messina and Catania, the library of San Martino delle Scale at 
Palermo, the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the John Rylands Library. 

In 1499 Schomberg printed two books, now of extreme rarity, the 
Vita Philosophorum of Constantine Lascaris, and the Scala Virtutis of 
Giacomo Mazza, 
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Lascaris, so well known as the author of the Greek Grammar printed 
at Milan in 1476, after lecturing for some time in that city and at Rome, 
had settled at Messina by invitation of Bessarion, head of the Basilian 
Monastery there and formerly Bishop of Mazzara. A school of Greek had 
been established in this monastery by Alfonso the Magnanimous so early 
as 142 1, and under the fostering care of that monarch and afterwards under 
that of Bessarion, of Pope Pius II, and of the Messinese Senate, it 
continued to flourish for many years. Lascaris himself found Messina so 
congenial a home that he remained there until his death in 1493, when he 
bequeathed to it the whole of his valuable library which was afterwards 
taken away to the Escorial in Spain. A copy of Schombeig's edition of his 
Vifa Philosopharum is preserved at Messina in the Museo Peloritano. 

The Scala VirtuHs of Giacomo Mazza, the only known copy of which 
is in the Cassinese Library at Catania, is a quarto of fifty-six leaves in 
gothic type, and being dated the 23rd of October, 1499, is perhaps the 
latest production we have of Schomberg's press. With it then we take 
leaver not only of him, but also of the entire Messinese press in the 
fifteenth century and for many years after ; for, with the exception of a 
poem in Sicilian by Giovanni Dies, on the death of St Agatha, dated 1499, 
but without name of printer, Messina affords no other work till the Capitula 
Regis Carotid printed by Giorgio and Petruccio Spira in 152 1. 

Before entering on a new century, however, it may be well to briefly 
sum up the result of the few years we have been considering. 

Two places alone in Sicily, Palermo and Messina, have supplied us 
with any typographical work of the fifteenth century, though a third, 
Catania, seems to have been possibly the earliest to attract to itself the 
craftsmen of the new art Of these two places Palermo is distinguished as 
the first to adopt printing, while Messina is the richer in the number of her 
printers and in the existing specimens of their skill 

With two exceptions (the Flemings Andreas of Bruges and his son 
Livinius), all the early Sicilian printers were of German origin, viz., 

D 2 
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Andreas Vyel of Worms, Heinrich Aiding, Rigo Forti or Heinrich Pfortz 
of Iserlohn, Johann Schade of Meschede, Georgius Ricker of Landau, and 
Wilhelm Schomberg of Frankfurt 

The books bequeathed to us by these eight printers (exclusive of those 
due to Livinius alone after his father*s death, which do not fall within the 
fifteenth century), are only thirteen altogether. Even after adding to them 
the four other books of which, though recorded, no copies seem to be now 
extant, we only obtain the small total of seventeen works produced in Sicily 
during this century. They are all extremely scarce, several existing 
apparently in single copies only, and few are to be met with beyond the 
libraries of Sicily itself. Only five are represented in England The 
thirteen extant works may be roughly classified as four biographical, four 
theological and moral, three treating of local laws and customs, and two 
classical, if the writings attributed to Dictys and Phalaris may be so called. 

In speaking of early Sicilian printers, it would be unpardonable not to 
mention a distinguished master of the art who, though not actually printing 
in Sicily itself, was a Sicilian by birth, Giovanni Filippo de Lignamine. A 
native of Messina, a printer and also himself an author, he seems to have 
worked only at Rome, and so cannot, unfortunately, receive more than a 
passing allusion in these pages. He may possibly, however, have exercised 
an indirect influence on the typography of his native dty, as his son Antonio, 
Archbishop of Messina, was the patron of Wilhelm Schomberg. With this 
slight homage then to Lignamine's memory, we bid farewell to the fifteenth 
century. 

TffJE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Palermo. 

From the issue of Naso's collection of the Comuetudines Panormi by 
Vyel in 1478 to that of two works by Viperano printed by Livinius of 
Bruges in 1503, is a long interval of a quarter of a century, yet during all 
this time we meet with no book from a Palermitan press. It is remarkable 
that for an almost exactly similar period, viz., the twenty-two years fix)m 
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1499 to 152 1, Messina too affords no specimen of typography, though it is 
difficult to believe that in both these places the press remained completely 
idle for so many consecutive years. 

Livinius of Bruges, originally in partnership with his father Andreas 
at Messina, quitted that town after the latter*s death and betook himself to 
Palermo. He is the last of the northern foreign printers, all his successors 
being native Sicilians with the exception of the Italian De Mussis, and has 
left us only the two books by Viperano already alluded to. These are a 
folio volume of AdnotatUmes ad Cansuetudines UrHs Panhormi in gothic 
type, the only known copy of which is in the University Library at Catania; 
and another legal work, also in folio, but in roman type, entitled Opus 
aureum seu repeticio uiiltssima^ both printed in 1503. A copy of the Opus 
aureum^ possibly unique, is in the Biblioteca Comunale at Palermo. 

The last of the printers from the northern side of the Alps thus fades 
from our sight in 1503, and we have to wait until 15 11 before meeting with 
any native-bom islander to take his place. 

The first native Sicilian printers were two Palermitans, Antonio Mayda 
or Maida, and Giovanni Pasta, who in 15 11 together printed two of those 
collections of Capitula which, more or less voluminous, occur so frequently 
among the productions of the press in Sicily. These early issues of Mayda 
and Pasta are thin folios of only ten and four leaves respectively, the one 
containing Capitula concessa a sacra regia majestate suo fidelissimo Stcilia 
regnOy and the other being Pragmatica et Ordinationes ediUB per illustrem 
et potentem damtnum Don Ubertum de Monaxda^ regni SUiUoe proregem. 
They are not only interesting as the first books printed by Sicilians, but 
also as affording the only remaining specimens of the joint mark of Mayda 
and Pasta. A copy of each is preserved in the Biblioteca Comunale, 
Palermo. 

The partnership of these two printers seems to have been speedily 
dissolved, for in the following year, 151 2, we have a work by Giovanni 
Jacopo Adria with Mayda's name only, whilst in 15 15 and 1516 appeared 
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three books with the names of Pasta and his son or brother Antonio. It 
is therefore probable that Giovanni Pasta, on taking Antonio into partner- 
ship, separated altogether from Mayda. 

There is a remarkable little group of five books by Adria, all of 
extreme rarity, which issued from the Mayda and Pasta presses from 15 12 
to 1528. The first, which followed immediately after the PragmaHat of 
Moncada, was the Epistola ad conjugem Antoniam ScJurinafny in Latin 
elegiac verse, a quarto of four leaves in gothic type, with Mayda's name, but 
without date. A copy of it is in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Palermo, which 
also possesses another work by Adria, De Fluminibus Selinunti^ without 
place, printer or date, but attributed to Mayda and the year 15 13. 

Passing over the blank of 1514, we next find in 15 15 the De Laudibus 
Virtutis^ the first book issued by Giovanni and Antonio Pasta, and the 
finest and rarest of the Adria group. A copy of it is in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale. It was succeeded in the following year by the Topographia 
inclyta dvitatis Mazaria^ also printed by the two Pasta, and adorned with 
engravings. 

These works by Adria on Mazzara and Selinuntum have a peculiar 
interest as being the earliest topographical works printed in Sicily. The 
author was himself a native of Mazzara, and of considerable reputation both 
in literature and in medicine. He had lectured at Naples, and had been 
appointed physician to the Emperor Charles V, and physician-in-chief of the 
Kingdom of Sicily. His book, De Laudibus Christie will fall under notice 
later on. 

Besides the Topographia Mazarice^ the two Pasta printed in 15 16, a 
volume of Capitula^ of which only one copy, and that imperfect, seems to 
have survived. It is in the University Library at Catania. 

In 1517 we find a solitary book, the only one remaining from the 
press of Antonio de Mussis. He was a native of Brescia, and consequently 
occupies a middle place between the early printers from Germany and 
Flanders and the born Sicilians. As he printed with the types of Antonio 
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Pasta, whose name as a printer now disappears, he probably succeeded to the 
tatter's business, but was able to carry it on for a short time only. This 
sole specimen of his work is a quarto volume in the Sicilian dialect, 
containing a Compendium of the Old and New Testament History by an 
unknown author. It is finely printed and adorned with a number of 
woodcuts. The only copy yet discovered, unfortunately an imperfect one, 
is in the Library of the Prince of S. Elia. 

After the appearance of the Compendio in 1517 there follows a blank 
of some five years in the history of the press at Palermo, no other book 
being known with certainty to have issued from it until 1522. During this 
interval the two Pasta, Giovanni and Antonio, and their successor Antonio 
de Mussis, seem to have all passed away, and the only Palermitan printer 
of whom we have any record until 1545 is Antonio de Mayda. To him 
may, probably, be assigned a book printed about 1522, the Carmina de 
Drepano of Fannutius, but the first actually bearing his name is one on the 
Martyrdom of Alphius^ Philadelphus^ and Cyrinus^ originally written in 
Greek and now translated by Silvestre Sigonio, a learned scholar of Lentini. 
Sigonio made this translation for Don Giovanni Branciforte, Count of 
Mazzarino, a member of whose family, many years later, was himself an 
author and the owner of a private press at Militello. Three copies of the 
Martyrium are in the Biblioteca Nazionale. 

The press of the Mayda family continued in operation for the greater 
part of a century, and it will be as well to give an outline of the successive 
changes in the firm before proceeding with the work of its founder. In 
15 1 1, then, we first find Antonio Mayda in partnership with Giovanni 
Pasta; in 15 12 he has separated from Pasta, and continues to print alone 
until his death in 1545, excepting for a temporary alliance with Petruccio 
Spira in 1527. He is succeeded by his son, Giovanni Matteo Mayda, in 
partnership with Antonio Anay. From 1547 Giovanni remains alone until 
in 1558 he enters into a partnership with Francesco Carrara. Like that 
with Anay, this must have been of brief duration, for in 1560 his name 
again occurs by itself, and is so found until 1579. In 1574, however, he 
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seems to have partially handed over the business to his son Giovanni, 
commonly called " il Canonico/' from being in holy orders, and thus adding 
one more to the few instances of clerical printers whose names have come 
down to us. By 1580 Giovanni Matteo had died, and in that year we find 
his heirs in partnership with one Pietro Sartoia. In 1582 they print the 
Regpla di San Benedetto at Monreale, this being the last book we have from 
their time-honoured press. 

To return to 1522 ; after that year there again occurs a blank until the 
publication by Mayda in 1526 of the first philosophical work printed in 
Sicily, the 'Ee^ayii^yi) of Porphyrius, translated into Latin under the title of 
Universalia with a commentary by Liberio Russiliano. A copy of this 
extremely rare book is in the Biblioteca Nazionale. It was followed in the 
next year, 1527, by the Vita Sancti Angeli Martyris Ordinis CttrmeUtarum 
of Enoch, Patriarch of Jerusalem, edited by Tommaso Belloroso, and 
printed by Mayda in conjunction with Petrucdo Spira. BeUoroso, or 
Bellorio, was a native of Palermo and a distinguished ecclesiastic and 
author of a book De Septem Spiritihus^ printed by Mayda in 1535. 

Passing over 1528, which afibrds nothing from the Palermitan press 
but an Italian translation of Rodolfo's Life of Rabanus Maurus^ without 
name of printer, we come to 1529 and the latest of the Adria books, the 
De Laudibus Christi contra Hereticos. It is a quarto volume^ the type and 
engravings being the same as those of the Campendio delta Storia del nuovo 
ed antico TestamentOy printed by Antonio de Mussis in 15 17. A copy is in 
the Biblioteca Nazionale. 

From 1529 to 1535, the date of Belloroso's book already mentioned, 
is another of the provoking breaks in the continuity of Mayda's press, but 
in 1536 we have two books from it. These are Vincenzo Barbaro's Vita 
Alberti Confessoris^ and Matteo Silvaggio's Modo di vivere secondo la divina 
voluntiy the first in quarto, the second in octavo. Silvaggio was a native of 
Catania, in the University of which he became professor of theology, and 
was the author of several mathematical and astronomical works printed at 
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Venice in 1543. BartMuro's book was again printed at Palermo in 1688, by 
Tomasso Romolo, and has been incorporated by the BoUandists in their 
A^ Sanctorum. 

December, i537» brings the Palermitan edition of the Charographia^ 
she de Situ Sidlut libeUus of Claudio Mario Arezzo, being a revision of the 
faulty edition printed at Messina three mcxiths previously. With the 
exception of Adria's books on Mazzara and Selinuntum, this is the first of 
the many works on Sicilian topography which have issued from the island 
press, and which in modem days were to attain their greatest beauty and 
excellence in the magnificent folios of the Duke of Serradifalco on the 
AntichitA M Sicilia. These two editions of the Charograpkia^ and a later 
one printed at Messina in 1543, are all in quarto and of rare occurrence. 
Perhaps the only existing copy of the earliest, the Messinese of 1537, is 
that in the Messina University Library. A specimen of the 1543 edition is 
in the British Museum. Besides the Charographia SUilia^ Arezzo also wrote 
a work on the topography of Spain, and was the author of several books on 
the Sicilian language and literature which were printed later on at Messina. 

To Mayda's press may be assigned a Life of the Emperor Charles V 
by Giovanni Martino de Aguino, printed at Palermo in 1538, and in 1539 
we find him issuing Vincenzo Littara's work on the history and topography 
of Noto. It is the last book we have with the name of Antonio Mayda, 
who now disiq>pear8 and is succeeded by his son Giovanni Matteo. 

A collection of the Capitoli et Costitutioni delta Confratemiti d^ 
Bianchi^ printed in 1542, a copy of which is in the Biblioteca Nazionale, is 
probably the earliest production of the younger Mayda, though not actually 
bearing his name. That docs not appear till three years later when, in 
i545> he begins the series of medical works of Giovanni Filippo Ingrassia 
with that writer's Prmgrandis utilisque medicorum omnium decisio de capitis 
vulnerihus^ a copy of which is in the Biblioteca Comunale at Palermo. It 
is not, however, due to Giovanni Matteo Mayda alone, having been pro- 
duced in conjunction with Antonio de Nay or Anay. The first book with 
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Giovanni's name only is Naso's collection of the /ura munidpalia Panormi^ 
revised and enlarged by the Chancellor Paolo Caggio, and printed in 1547 
and again in 1548. From the latter date he gives us nothing until 1554, in 
which year he printed the Divi AUftrti Offidum of Giovanni Ancona, a 
small octavo volume, remarkable as being the first book in which Mayda 
calls himself " Nobilis," the title assumed by his father in 1526. 

Quitting for a time the Mayda family, we may here conveniently notice 
the few books, only four in number, printed by Antonio Anay, either by 
himself or with others. We have seen that in 1545 he and the younger 
Mayda produced a medical treatise by Ingrassia, but this is the only joint 
work of theirs which is now known, and Anay is liext found in partnership 
with the Messinese printer, Petruccio Spira. Spira had come for a time to 
Palermo where, in 1550, he and Anay printed an octavo by Federico de 
Girgenti on the Origine^ regpk^ indulgenu e priviUggi dellifrateili e soreile 
della pemtenta di S, Domenko^ and a quarto by Johann Taisnier De Usu 
annuli spherici. Dr. Evola, the late librarian of the Nazionale, seems to 
have fallen into a strange error in stating that Taisnier was born in Hamp- 
shire in England, whereas he styles himself in his book '' Hannonius," 
which would apparently denote a native of Hainault. His work is remark- 
able for its numerous engravings of geometrical figures and other objects. 
A copy of it is in the British Museum. 

Besides these three books executed by Anay and his partners Mayda 
and Spira, there is one printed by himself alone, which is specially interest- 
ing both on that account and still more as being the first to bear the imprint 
"Mons R^alis'' or Monreale. It is a quarto volume, in roman type, 
containing the ConsiituHones SynodaUs Metropolitana EccUsia Civitatis 
Mantis Regalis^ and is dated the last of November, 1554. A copy is in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale. 

A difference of opinion exists among the Sicilians as to whether the 
book was actually printed at Monreale itself or at Palermo. On the one 
hand, the absence of any other trace of Anay at Monreale, and its close 
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proximity to Palermo, would seem to render it possible that Palermo was 
the real place of printing and that Monreale was named merely from being 
the subject of the book and the diocese for the use of which it was printed. 
On the other hand it has been argued that Monreale should be accepted as 
a true imprint, its very nearness to Palermo rendering it easy to transport 
thither from the capital the small amount of necessary typographical 
material. Moreover, all the Acts of the later Monreale Synods bear its 
imprint, whereas those of other dioceses, such as Messina and Syracuse, bear 
that of the various places at which they were printed and not the name of 
the See. It is proverbially difficult to prove a n^ative, and the explicit 
statement of Anay himself in the colophon. In dvitate Montis RegaUs 
Antonius Anay Excudebat^ seems to warrant us in taking the book as the 
earliest specimen of Monreale printing. 

A similar work, the ConsHtutiones Synodales Syracusana, was printed 
with the same type by Giovanni Mayda in 1555, and in 1554 he issued a 
Latin poem by Francesco Gallo, the EpithcUamium Casaris Ansaloni et 
Hefyonora Lancea^ a copy of which is preserved in the University Library 
at Messina. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY— <onHnued, 

Messina. 

Having briefly sketched the progress of the press at Palermo during 
the first half of the sixteenth century, we may now turn to Messina and see 
what had been done there during the same period. 

As already mentioned, nearly a quarter of a century passed away at 
Messina without any sign of printing, nothing having appeared there from 
the extinction of Schomberg's press in 1499 until the rise of that of the two 
Spira in 1 52 1. In this latter year the brothers Giorgio and Petruccio Spira 
began their career with the issue of a folio volume of Capitula narittr 
concessa per magtstaiem Regis Caroli^ which was followed in December, 
1522, by a treatise on Arithmetic and Geometry by Giovanni Ortega, La 
Quarta Opera de Arithmetica et Geometria. It is the first work on 
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geometry printed in Sicily, and one of the rarest from the Spira press. A 
copy is in the University Library at Messina. Thirty years later, in 1552, 
a Spanish translation was printed at Seville, a copy of which is in the 
Cambridge University Library. 

Four years elapse before, in December, 1526, we find the collection of 
Capitula Regni SidluEy a folio, of unusual thickness for Sicilian books, 
containing as it does no less than 255 leaves. It is printed in roman type, 
with a title in large ornamental letters in red, and is illustrated with several 
full-page wood engravings. It seems to be the last of the very few books 
printed by the two brothers, for Giorgio's name does not again occur, and 
Petniccio^s appears alone until joined with that of Joandomenico Morabito 
in one book in 1534. After that it occurs only by itself until 1550, when 
he seems to have taken Anay into a brief partnership. Excepting in 
conjunction with Melchiorre la Cava in 1560, we again have Petniccio Spira 
alone from 1550 to 1562, when he finally disappears and is succeeded by 
his heirs, Francesco and Giovanni Filippo. Their business at length came 
to an end in 157 1, after which the Messinese press produced nothing till 
Fausto Bufalini began printing in 1589. 

The first book bearing Petniccio Spirals name only is a short treatise 
by Bernardo Riccio, De Urbis MessawB ptrvetusta Origine, dated 1526. 
In 1528 it was followed by the first grammatical work produced in Sicily, 
the Grammaticarum Rudimenia of Francesco Maurolico, a scarce volume, 
a copy of which is in the University Library, Messina. Three other books 
by Maurolico were printed by Spira later on. 

In 1529 he executed a little folio of Pandecta^ now in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale, and is then lost sight of until in 1534 he b found printing, in 
conjunction with Morabito, an Italian poem in ottava rima^ entided 
// Spasimo di Maria Vergine, It is the only book in which Morabito's 
name occurs. The author was Cola Giacomo di Alibrando, whose still 
briefer work, H Triunfo il qual feet Messina nella entrata dello Imperator 
Carlo y.f was printed by Spira alone in the following year. 
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The jl\Mte d^AphrUa of Sigismondo Pauluccio was the next issue of 
Spira's press, the first book of it being dated the 27th of November, 1535, 
and the second the 13th of January, 1536, and forming tc^ether a small 
quarto volume. Some writers, including Brunet, have stated that the first 
book is printed in roman and the second in gothic type ; both, however, 
are in roman, though that used in the first is larger and finer, the second 
book being in double columns. In the Grenville copy at the British 
Museum there is a MS. note by Mr. Grenville saying that the only other 
copy he ever heard of was that in the sale catalogue of Crofts' library. 
Another copy, however, is also in the Museum, and others occurred in the 
Libri sale of 1862 and the Turner sale of 1888. The work consists of a 
poem in ottaoa rima celebrating the campaign of Charles V in Africa, and 
his recovery of Tunis, which had been captured by the redoubtable corsair, 
Hayradin Barbarossa of Algiers. It was succeeded in the next year, 1537, 
by a very different book, a legal work by Guglielmo de Pemo, entitled 
ConsiUa Pheudalia^ accompanied by the Interpretatio of Bernardo de 
Medico Saccurafa. A copy is in the Biblioteca Nazionale. 

Mention has already been made of the three editions of Arezzo's work 
on the Chorographia Sidiia, printed respectively by Mayda at Palermo in 
i537> ^^^ by Spira at Messina in 1537 and 1542, the latter's edition of 
1537 being the earliest. The second Messinese edition is simply a reprint 
of the more correct Palermitan. 

Before finally quitting Arezzo we may notice two other books by him, 
also dealing with a national subject. These are his collection of Sicilian 
poems, Canzuni Sia7iam\ and his Osservazioni della Lingua Sidliana ef 
Canzuni nel propria idioma^ executed by Spira in 1542 and 1543. The 
latter work contains the earliest specimen of a Sicilian grammar. A copy 
is in the University Library at Catania. 

We have already, in treating of Anay's books, spoken of his and Spira's 
joint production of Girgenti's work on the Fratelli di S. Domenico in 1550, 
and of Taisnier's treatise on geometry in the same year. These were 
followed in 1552 by a volume of poems in Sicilian by that versatile genius, 
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Fraocesco Mauitdico, {xinted by Spini alone, and by & poem of Vincenzo 
Colocasio in six books of Latin hexameters on the Punic War. Thia latter 
is one of the finest specimens of Spira's press, and is additionally interesting 
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5' MaA of Petnecio Spin. From Coloca*io, Dt B*U» Pta^a. 

as giving us the name of Bartoletti, a Messinese publisher or bookseller of 
the period. 

The cxily three books printed in Sicily in 1553 were all executed l^ 
Spira. They aie « little devotional book by Beniardiao dj Balbano, the 
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Specchio di OraHoru; a treatise on local usages entitled Practica Syndicaius, 
by Girolamo lorlando; and a collection of the Ordinie Comandamenti oi the 
Viceroy Giovanni di Vega. A copy of each is in the BibUoteca Nazionale. 

Summing up the result of the work of the half-centuiy from 1503-54, 
we find seven printers at Palermo, viz., Livinius of Bruges, Giovanni and 
Antonio Pasta, Antonio and Giovanni Matteo Mayda, Antonio de Mussis, 
and Antonio Anay, who produced between them twenty-five books. We also 
have three Palermitan books without name of printer, but probably executed 
by the two Mayda, thus making a total output of twenty-eight books. 

At Messina we find five printers only, Giorgio and Petrucdo Spira, 
Joandomenico Morabito, Antonio Anay and Melchiorre la Cava, issuing 
nineteen books. To these must be added one without printer's name, but 
no doubt belonging to the Spira press. 

At Monreale we have one book and one printer, Antonio Anay, who, 
however, has already been reckoned among both the Palermitans and the 
Messinese. 

Altogether then, the first fifty-four years of the sixteenth century give 
us thirteen printers and fifty books, distributed between Palermo, Messina, 
and Monreale. Of these fifty books, fifteen treat of laws and customs, 
civil and ecclesiastical ; ten are poetical ; while among them we meet with 
the earliest Sicilian works on topography, mathematics, philosophy, philology, 
and medicine. 

The year 1554 seems naturally to mark the dose of a definite period in 
the history of the Sicilian press, as no books issued from it between that 
date and 1558. Moreover, although for some time yet the Mayda and 
Spira presses continue to be the most important, other printers now 
gradually begin to appear, and other towns to claim attention as well as the 
still prolific Palermo and Messina. Many more books too, and these of 
greater variety of subject, will, henceforward, be found in ever increasing 
number, so that a pause may here well be made before attempting any 
further details of the typography of Sicily. 
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iN the Paper which I read before the Bibliographical 
Society, in June last, on the History of English 
Handwriting from a.d. 700 to a.d. 1400, I gave a 
general sketch of the developement of book-writing in 
England, illustrated with specimens of the best types of 
manuscripts of that period. To-day I propose to examine more closely the 
developement of individual letters of the alphabet, and the changes which 
they underwent in the seven centuries to which we limit our researches. 

It will be remembered that in studying the book-writing of this 
country, we have to trace the origin of the native hand, which is found in 
Ireland in the seventh century, back to the Roman half-uncial writing 
which was already flourishing as a literary hand on the continent of 
Europe more than a century earlier ; we have also to take some account 
of the Roman uncial writing, cultivated as it was, though in limited areas, 
in England in the seventh and eighth centuries ; and, above all, we must 
examine the Roman cursive hand in which all the literary forms of writing 
in Western Europe have their first origin. 
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Our material for the study of early Latin writing is limited Exclusive 
of specimens of epigraphy we have none of importance which can with 
certainty be placed earlier than the Christian era. The oldest are obtained 
from the ruins of Pompeii, and in less abundance from Herculaneum 
and from the catacombs and excavations of ancient Rome. Pompeii has 
yielded a large number of wall-inscriptions, which have been carefrUly 
collected and edited by the Royal Prussian Academy in the volumes of the 
Corpus Inscriptiotium Latinarum. From the same source during recent 
years has been obtained an invaluable set of waxen tablets, which were 
partly published by the Society of the Lincei of Rome, and which have 
recently been edited in the Carpus InscripHonum, These tablets, which 
are the business records of a pawnbroker or banker named Lucius Caedlius 
Jucundus, range generaUy from a.d. 52 to a.d. 62. Next we have twenty- 
four waxen tablets which were recovered from some ancient mining works 
at Verespatak, formerly Albumus Major, in Dacia, and which concern the 
private afiairs of the miners, ranging between the years 151 and 167 of our 
era. And we must also include a few documents, and stray tiles and 
fragments of pottery, found at various sites, which are scratched with 
alphabets or verses or haphazard memoranda. 

The greater part of this material consists of documents or fragmentary 
documents written in cursive handwriting, and it gives us the means of 
tracing with some d^ee of completeness the course which Roman writing 
followed in the early centuries of our era, leading on to the current hand- 
writing which appears in the papyri of Italy of the early Middle Ages, and 
forming eventually the type upon which the national hands of Italy and 
France and Spain were developed. 

But it must always be borne in mind that this early Roman cursive 
hand is, after all, only the archaic alphabet written n^^ently, and hence 
gradually changing in the forms of individual letters; and that, while the old 
alphabet was thus passing through a process of disintegration, in another 
direction it was refined and improved, and that for the purposes of 
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inscriptions on monuments it took an el^ant and even artistic form of 
letters which we call capitals, and which were afterwards adopted as a 
literary hand for choice works, and, with certain modifications, became 
the uncial writing which holds such a conspicuous place in the history 
of book-writing from the fourth to the eighth century. 

Two very valuable Tables of the forms of letters employed in the wall- 
inscriptions of Pompeii and other places, and in the Dacian waxen tablets 
have been compiled and published by the editors of the Corpus Inscrip- 
Hoftum Latinarum. They were, by permission, reproduced by the 
Palaeographical Society, among whose publications they are also to be 
found. The wall inscriptions are of two kinds. The first comprise those 
traced with a brush in large letters, generally capitals, being for the most 
part advertisements, recommendations of candidates, announcements of 
public games, losses, houses to let, etc. The second is composed of 
scrawls, a few in charcoal and chalk, but most of them scratched with a 
sharp point ; that is graffiti. These are in cursive letters, and consist of 
idle scribblings of all sorts, quotations, reckonings, salutations, love 
messages, pasquinades, and satirical remarks. Some of the inscriptions 
are of early date, but most of them lie between the years 63 and 79 a.d., 
the latter year being the date of the destruction of Pompeii. 

The Tables of Letters are too large to be here repeated, but two sections 
from them, exhibiting the forms used in the graffiti and in the waxen 
tablets respectively of letters "A" to " S," are presented. The limited size of 
the Society's Transactions forbids the insertion of facsimiles of larger 
dimensions, but the letters which have been omitted can be dispensed with 
tox our present purpose. 

Running the eye vertically down the several columns of the letters 
of the wall-inscriptions (facsimile No. 19), we follow the changes and at 
once recognize the developement of certain forms which are familiar in 
modem alphabets. In writing quickly, all parts of a letter which may 
be safely dispensed with naturally M away. Thus the cross-stroke of "A" 
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drops into a tag, and occasionally altogether disappears ; the bows of '' B '' 
and "R" are slurred; the curves of "P" and "Q" and "S," and in some 
particulars those of 'X" and "G/' are straightened. The letter *^B" even in 
its early stages, begins to lose the upper bow ; then the main-stroke, instead 
of being drawn in its proper vertical line, runs off to the line of the bow ; and 
then a bow is formed on the left, giving the letter the appearance of a small 
" d *' or tall " a." With regard to the letter " E," besides the capital form, 
there is also the letter written in two vertical strokes, a form which is found 
in inscriptions and which appears in the old Faliscan alphabet. In the waxen 
tablets this form is very generally used, no doubt because it could be so 
easily written. In the letter '* F " the cross-stroke gradually drops out, and 
the letter eventually is composed of two strokes, both vertical. We see how 
naturally the four strokes of " M " fall into the perpendicular arrangement, 
and how "N" follows the same course; but these latter forms did not continue 
in use, no doubt being found confusing in a class of writing which was 
composed of so many verticals. The breaking-up of the circular '' O " is very 
interesting : the later forms consisting of two curves meeting, the second 
curve tending to become concave like the first, and the letter thus assuming 
the appearance of a badly made cursive *' a." The letter '' Q " rapidly 
changes to the minuscule, and in the mutations of ** S " we recognize the 
birth of the tall " f " of our printing founts, which has only lately become 
old-fashioned 

In the alphabet firom the waxen tablets (facsimile No. 20), the further 
developement of many of the variations which have just been noticed can be 
followed. Among other forms may be specially noticed the " G '' with the 
flat head, the natural curve of the letter being so much more conveniently 
expressed thus on the stiff waxen surface of the tablet From this flat head 
afterwards developed the loop of the modem small letter, and its extremity 
on the right still survives in the little tag which adorns the head of the 
lower-case letter of our printed texts. 

For the moment we leave the cursive Roman writing and turn to the 
other developement of the archaic alphabet which has been referred to, 
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viz. : the refined developement of accurately formed capitals employed in 
the production of finely written manuscripts, and the modified forms of the 
same to which the name of uncials has been given. With regard to the 
capitals, our present purpose does not require more to be said than that 
only a certain number of manuscripts are still extant in which this style of 
writing is followed. In certain of these, square formal capitals were employed, 
although very few specimens have survived, as, for example, some fragments 
of Virgil, in the Library of St Gall ; and it is not likely that such a 
magnificent style of producing books could have been very widely 
indulged. More common are the codices in rustic capitals, as the three 
famous manuscripts of Virgil in the Vatican Library, the Laurentian Virgil 
at Florence, the Terence of the Vatican, etc. All these are early examples, 
dating back to the fourth and fifth centuries ; and there are also others of 
later date, coming down to a period when the style had become artificial. 

But uncial writing occupied a much wider field. In this hand the 
angles of the square capitals are rounded ofi*, with the object of more easy 
and rapid writing, a process which is well exemplified in the uncial forms of 
the letters "A," "D," "E," " H," «M." It has been laid down that a mark of 
age in uncial writing is found in the shape of the letter '*CD," the earliest 
examples having the last stroke almost straight, instead of being curved 
inwards, as it is in a later time. Other general indications of age are small 
bows in the letters " B," "P," and "R," and a small head to the letter "e," 
the horizontal bar being placed high ; and, above all, consistent uniformity 
in the shapes of the letters. When these show signs of weakness and begin 
to vary, it is certain that the style of handwriting has passed beyond 
youthful vigour and is becoming; artificial. 

The earliest extant examples of uncial writing are unfortunately in too 
imperfect a condition to be successfully reproduced, except by delicate 
photographic processes. But satisfactory facsimiles may be seen in the 
publications of the Palaeographical Society, in Zangemeister and Watten- 
bach's Eximpla^ and in other recent works. One of the oldest manuscripts 
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of this character is the fragmentary palimpsest of Cicero, De Republican in 
the Vatican Library, probably of the fourth century, the text being set in 
narrow columns, and written in magnificently formed letters on a large 
scale. Of the same period is the fragmentary copy of the Gospels at 
Vercelli in North Italy, written according to tradition by Eusebius, Bishop 
of Vercelli, who died in the year 371. But the celebrated manuscript of Livy, 

XCffU>l1NUSCX5XftA^| 

wneN&xeicoNSulxl 

fk^ittXMseiixTpxuius 
eiixmx^q-eiiAu>^ice 

Fig. 21,— Lwy. ^M Century, 

in the Imperial Library at Vienna (facsimile No. 21), can be put under con- 
tribution for a specimen of a good typical style of this class of writing of the 
fifth century, in which the characteristics of its period are evident in the 
bold sweeping curves of the round letters, in the small bows of ''B," ''P," and 
**R," in the high-set bar of " 6," and in the short cross-stroke of " T." It is 
interesting to know that in this manuscript is found the name of Sutbertus, 
Bishop of Dorostat, who has been identified with the English monk Suitbert, 
one of the apostles to the Frisians at the close of the seventh century. 
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To find an example of a rather more calligraphic character, we turn to 
some very beautifully written leaves of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St 
Mark, preserved in the Library of St Gall, in Switzerland (facsimile No. 
22), which may be ascribed to the early part of the sixth century. The 
actual forms of the letters are, with slight variations, the same as those in 

INCIJ»ICNIOmNIA 

hXjeccoNsumo'); 

iq CTJi-CSpONbCMS 

>jiillisu it>eTeNeqMis 
uosset)ucMrnuli) 

eNimucNicNUN 

TCS'^u lACcosu nr>ci 

nr>qhoss<^uccNT 

Fig. ZZ^-^Gaspe/s, Early 6ih Century, 

the Livy ; but the writing is of a more finished style, suitable to a manu- 
script of the Gospels, while that of the Livy may be considered as of a 
more everyday tjrpe. 

A further developement of uncial writing is presented to us in a 
manuscript of the New Testament, now at Fulda (facsimile No. 28). In 
it is entered a memorandum by Victor, Bishop of Capua, of his having read 
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the volume ; and the date of the text must therefiwe be befme a.d. 546. 
But, early as this date is, the more advanced character of the writing 
can be recognized in the facsimfle by such peculiarities as the enlarge- 
ment of the bows of "B," "P," and "R," the curving in of the arms of "09," 
the mis-shapen letter " S," and a general want of vigour and firmness of 

p IU3pTeBjspeci> CHI oofisBx, 
beLcAxeN xI>xcoi picucD 

Lm eioksxcc^epicnusde 

HOMTIXUlXSiCirljOGaTUS 

esTCRii2sidercb<t>xLacr» 




>i0BisqaiMiBic)*eiooHliu^ 

dlCffTORf 





Fig. 23.— AWv TatametU, Befart A,D. Si^' 

Stroke. Thus, even as early as the sixth century, we have evidence of the 
artificial nature of uncial writing. 

The spedmens given in the three last facsimiles must suffice as 
examples of the hand as practised on the continent We have now to find 
illustrations of its employment in England, where it flourished only in 
limited areas. From the north we have an example (facsimile No. 24) in 



r xcTuoo esT XQTecio cucn 

^ TqRBXeiNRU^eNTINeUCD 

eripsesTXBAT seais ST\^a 
oeNes\Reii> 

exUldlT duAS NXUeSSTWTBS 
SeCUSSTX^NUCO 

piscxTOi^es xuTecnOisoesNCe 

PANTerHuxDANT Rexix 
vsoesOeNs Auxeao inunixoo 

fsxuecD qoxeeuxr 
sicnoNis 

RieduceRe pusiLLuoo 
exsedeNS OoceBXT 

deNXUlCuLXTURBXS 

Fig. 24.-^1^^ (Ccdex Amiatinm), Late ph Ontuiy, 
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the Codex Amiatinus in the Laurentian Library at Florence, to which 
reference was made in the last paper, a manuscript whose true history was 
unravelled only a few years ago. This great codex of the Bible, written by 
order of Ceolfnd, Abbot of Jarrow in Northumbria in 690, while it was 
thus produced in England, was almost certainly the work of foreign scribes 
whom Ceolfrid had invited to this country; and those scribes were Italians, 
or trained in Italy, as the style of writing independently testifies. It is, as 
all will admit, a very handsome piece of work, the letters massive and bold, 
and touched off with a certain ornamental finish, which was always charac- 
teristic of good Italian writing through the Middle Ages. But with all its 
calligraphic qualities, when contrasted with the Livy and St. Gall fragments 
described above, th*e manuscript betrays its later date in the failure of 
uniformity in individual letters, as well as by the enlargement of the bows, 
and in the other criteria by which the age of uncial manuscripts can be 
determined. Turn now to the facsimile No. 4 in my former paper, to 
find a specimen of the uncial writing of England, drawn from the Latin 
Psalter, of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, of the end of the eighth century, 
and thus coeval with Ceolfrid's Bible of the north. Placing the facsimiles 
of the two manuscripts side by side, we discern a family likeness between 
them and a sufficient similarity in the formation of individual letters in 
both of them to justify our asserting the writing of the Psalter, as well as of 
the Bible, to be of the Italian type. But while the northern manuscript is, 
I believe, Italian in every sense, the southern Psalter is undoubtedly a 
home production written and ornamented by English hands, one of the 
rare surviving examples of an uncial manuscript copied in this country by 
native scribes fi'om an Italian model. As a calligraphic work it has con- 
siderable merit, due to the practised skill to be attained in the scriptorium 
of a great monastic house. 

With this brief survey, first of the Roman cursive handwriting as seen 
in wall-inscriptions and waxen tablets, and next, of the uncial handwriting 
represented by the few manuscripts which have been described, we prepare 
the way for a review of the form of writing which owed its growth to a 
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combination of the two, and which we have called the half-uncial— the 
foundation of the Irish and early English native hands. In literary manu- 
scripts this mixed character of handwriting seems to have first made its way 
in the shape of marginal and interlinear notes, the confined space requiring 
more exact writing than an ordinary cursive hand and at the same time 
not so careful as that of the text We ourselves often use a half-printing 
kind of hand to write marginal notes in books where the saving of 
space is a matter of consideration. 

Literary hands have been naturally moulded from cursive writing; 
and we must always bear in mind that they are more or less artificial. 
While the scribe was writing a volume carefiiUy in 2(ny particular style, 
that style would be consistently adhered to. If he were writing an 
uncial text, for example, of the Gospels, a book for church use, he would 
perform his work with the greatest care: each letter would be formed 
exactly to pattern. But suppose him to be producing a text for a less 
special purpose, a volume of reference for lay use, a good working copy 
for the student or the lawyer or any other. His aim then would be to 
write his manuscript with sufficient care, but not with the elaborate care 
that he would bestow upon the uncial Gospels. Hence it would natiuuUy 
follow that he would use, for some of his letters at least, more cursive forms 
than would be otherwise permissible. To put it in other words : there 
is always a tendency for cursive writing, the natural form of writing for 
everyone, to reassert itself, and for the minuscules or small letters of that 
natural hand to work their way, almost involuntarily, among the formal and 
artificial letters of the literary style. This intrusion of minuscule letters 
into uncial texts is found in one example at least as early as the fourth 
century ; and, coming down to the later centuries, we find the mixture of 
letters a recognized style in the production of the legal codices, such as the 
Gaius of Verona and the Digests of the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
From the latter manuscript, which is assigned to the sixth century, a 
facsimile (No. 25) is here given, in which are found the minuscule forms of 
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"t " and "m " {e.g., in the word terrarum, line 1), of "d" and tall "f " • 
(dtiponit^ line 8), of '* b " {rthus^ line 2) ; and, indeed, in many other points 
the writing generally stands in a transitional stage between the uncial and 
minuscule types. 

riebutiKb<£MrtU(ic)uxfaL 

lecumi fxxmiiemcuViXb 
t ^i\ If 0|\ \ bin LT Xj& h Vco> 



d icem c Ota c ft xec xi xe«i o f 
d t I'cond I vxbi'olmvf iiv* w. 
f^lvxcbeXMtf jiNCiidjiiinrih 

Fig. 2B.—Di'guts, 6th Century, 

But even at this early period the style of writing which had sprung 
from this mixture of laige and small letters had been moulded into a 
beautiful type which came to be largely adopted as a book-hand A fine 
early example is the manuscript of works of St Hilary, now in the Archives 
of St. Peter's, at Rome, which was revised as early as the year 509-510. 
In this finely-written text (facsimile No. 26) we see the establishment of 
many minuscule forms which are closely connected with the cursive letters 
of contemporary legal documents. Here, too, the influence of the cursive 
hand is shown in the letter '' e " rising above the line, and in the v-shaped 
" u " inserted above the line of writing {apui^ line 7), The same type of 

* The fine hairline drawn obliquely from the top of the Yertical nuunstioke and 
connecting it with the thickened dash or apostrophe wnich forms the head is too delicate 
for the li^ographie process of the facstmile. 
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hand appears in its most ornamental character in the Biblical commentary 
of Monte Cassino, a specimen of which was given in fietcsimile No. 2 of the 
former paper. 

The literary half-undal hand, thus produced, appears to have been 
held in special favour in Southern France and in Italy, most of the 
surviving examples being traceable to one or other of those two countries. 
Its influence on the Irish and English schools of writing has already been 
described in the former paper. Its influence on the great revival of 
manuscript production in France has now to be noticed. 

The Merovingian hand, which had been developed from the Roman 
cursive, had at the end of the eighth century degenerated into such an 
intricate and slovenly scrawl that a reform became imperative. It is true 
that in the better class of manuscripts a better-ordered style of book-hand 
was employed ; but the intricate shapes of many of the letters, formed on 
the model of their cursive equivalents, rendered the general character of 
the writing difficult and obscure. The reform came, xmder the commands 
of Charlemagne ; and the centre where it was specially carried into effect 
was the abbey of Tours, where the Englishman Alcuin filled the abbot's 
chair. What better model could be chosen for the new style than the 
beautiful literary half-uncial book-hand, of which numerous examples must 
still have been extant ? And with what success that model was followed is 
exemplified in many fine manuscripts of the time of Charlemagne and his 
immediate successors. The facsimile (No. 27) which is now presented is 
taken from a manuscript of collections relating to the life of St Martin, the 
patron saint of the abbey of Tours, where the volume was written early in 
the ninth century. It is now preserved at Quedlinbuig. In this and 
similar manuscripts of the time, we observe that two hands are employed : 
the one more ornamental and following more closely the pattern of the 
half-uncial letters ; the other a modification, of a more simplified character. 
The first is the writing of the facsimile from the Quedlinburg volume. 
Compare this example with the facsimiles which have been given in illustra- 
tion of the half-undal hand, particularly with that from the manuscript of 



Qlhtdeftxccurttinyt In opercpi 
^CCtopLo oditfaycipcfuza 



pcr-f2ripfS 
Qtiourtqaecuiuerxcnr) (cc^tettac^ 

(ceayttyiljxiautj c(uttMcu|: 




JHC|tu>!txu»4iriquocjuercociow^ 
Ccmttyodtdaattyaf*iJt:uou f moc 
t4emccl>hotr>ifatb; rDcnm>tnccn> • 
(ectccecern4utt>ccc(oproenritcia> 




pcextyplo oJUtCcc:^ poCttrtyuf^ 
X)cdxmafhcuryctt openccm 

Fig. Vtu^ColUctioHs c^narmng St Martin. Early ^h Ctniury, 
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St. Hilary. Notice espedally the general breadth of the letters, and the 
survival of uncial and half-uncial shapes in such letters as flat-headed "g," 
"CD," and "N," "r" with the wide shoulder, and tall «f " with the widely- 
curved head. We see, too, that the thickening or "clubbing" of the upper 
part of vertical strokes of tall letters, " b," " d," " h," " 1," has its origin 
in the half-undal hand. 

Next we select an example of the simplified hand from the Gospels of 
the Emperor Lothaire at Paris, of the first half of the ninth century 
(facsimile No. 28) : the style of writing which was adopted as the ordinary 
book-hand of the period, and which, known as the Carlovingian or Caroline 
minuscule writing, became the parent of all the national writinp of 
Western Europe of the Middle Ages, and from which eventually the 
printing types of the early Italian presses were derived. In this hand the 
more ornamental forms of the Quedlinburg manuscript disappear, and the 
letters are reduced to the minuscule characters which are familiar to us all 
through the medium of printed books. The facsimile shows the new style 
in its most exact form ; but it should be mentioned that most manuscripts 
written in the Caroline minuscule hand occasionally mingle with the small 
letters certain capitals or uncial letters, in particular " N '* in company with 
the minuscule " n." The influence of the old Roman cursive also survives 
in the open f/-shaped '^a," which frequently appears in the manuscripts of 
the ninth century, and less frequently in those of the tenth century. 

We will now revert to the English half-undal handwriting which was 
described in the former paper, and the developement of which was briefly 
traced from the Roman half-undal through the medium of the writing of 
that type practised in Ireland. A facsimile (No. 8) was there given from 
the massively-written Lindisfame Gospels, of about the year 720, in which 
are to be marked the characteristic forms of letters " a," flat-jieaded " g," 
n-shaped " r " (side by side with which, however, the capital " R " is in 
common use), and "t" ; and the bent vertical strokes of "b" and "1." This 
example is now supplemented by a specimen (facsimile No. 29) selected 



P ^vcoccatrt corzxnttC 
tnlxczo homtncm 



ecquxertlxxnrcum 

xnetxxum . escnon 
tnuentemcfcitxxpxmx' 

ttlutn tnfttrtfnc 

dcrunc {tifrxceccufn . 
eccerc^uJLxfiammt 

ferunctUum aim 
iHtn- Qtuyrufidem 

Fig. 2i.—GosfehofL»thaite, qth Century. 
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from the Harley MS., 2965, which contains a collection of Lessons and 
Prayers in writing of the same character, but of lighter style, of a later period 
in the eighth century. Here there is, however, more variety. In the head- 
line^ which is the title, and in the two last lines, we find in course of 
developement the pointed hand which became the ordinary English literary 
hand, exemplified in the Cambridge manuscript of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History and other specimens referred to in the former paper. The main 
body of the writing of the facsimile before us is, however, still of the massive 
type, although even there the pointed hand intrudes with its own form of 
*' a," side by side with the round pattern of the half-uncial. The n-shaped 
*'r" is here distinguishable from "n** only by the turning up of the last 
stroke ; the long "f " stands beside the round " s "; and, as a variant of 
the flat-headed " g," there is in line 7 the cursive form in conjunction with 
a following *' r " {gressibus). Another trace of cursive influence is to be 
observed in the carrying of the head of the letter '' e " occasionally above 
the line of writing, just as we see it in Roman cursive documents. 

Of the same character is the Royal MS., i E vi., in the British 
Museum, a fragmentary manuscript of the Gospels, written at St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, in the latter part of the eighth century. In this example of the 
English half-uncial writing (fsicsimile No. 80) the letters approach still more 
nearly to the pattern of the Lindisfarne Gospels than the manuscript just 
examined, and, besides the similarity in actual shapes of letters, here we 
have the broken or bent mainstrokes in '^ b '* and ** 1," which have been 
noted above. The occurrence in this facsimile of two symbols may be 
remarked, viz. : the h-shaped sign for autem, derived from the Tironian note 
for letter " a," which is seen in line i and elsewhere — a symbol in common 
use in Irish and English manuscripts ; and the symbol meaning est at the 
end of line 15. 

In the former paper the growth of the pointed English hand was 
illustrated by facsimOes from the Cambridge Bede and other manuscripts, 
and some of the local peculiarities of writing were referred to. There, the 



•fetce diicipotjxjui pxxrajJC/ quodja 
i^ceo eir ptce]T0 socb6aas . 

p9C30}iro docaid cpoondo esuTurcr 

Qrqincum eo enccrrcr . 
QuoiBodo TuqiccuKJ TwdoTntntuff 

6:jpccnes pjiopostqones G^^edro 

cruos nan qce&Gcc; ei edejie j 
pec|ue Tnrcruicntn eoeruxpxJ 
~ sotrfscxx3eiidaq6iiDcxW/pop 

Scobefidcnces Tvrcempio soofecooim 
motocnu Qrsme qnn^rne supr; 




Chcolr uo6l^crutccT0tnpion^ocIOR•^ 

Ccjidiocm Uolx) ftmon soccrn pcstnn 
|4irmqpocm CondemnccsseqTiimo 
cenceT dSs-r epttn C3tranwnini(ec^^\& 



Fig. 30.— {^j^/r. LaU 8th Ceniwy* 
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characteristic breadth of style of the earliest examples was noted, as well as 
the gradual compression of the letters as time advances, succeeded by the 
developement of the squarer forms and more lengthened vertical strokes of 
the writing of the eleventh century. The change in actual forms of letters 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, it will be seen, was not very marked ; 
except indeed, in instances of local varieties, as instanced in the curiously 
rugged Wessex hand of the Paschal Computations of the Bodleian 
Library (Fig. 7). There is, however, a test letter which marks manuscripts 
of the tenth century very decidedly. This is the letter ''a.'' In the 
earlier manuscripts, the head of the letter is pointed in an ordinary fashion 
which does not call for notice. But in the tenth century it became a 
common practice to give the point to the head by an oblique stroke, which 
lends the letter the appearance of being partially sliced away. Instances 
are seen in the Psalter illustrated in Fig. 8 of that paper. 

The influence of the handwriting developed under Charlemagne upon 
English writing as early as the tenth century has already been traced in 
the previous paper, and examples were there quoted of the mixed style, 
wherein the Caroline minuscule hand which was being adopted in this 
country for literary purposes had not yet become naturalized. The English 
scribes rather imitated the foreign style than wrote it with the facility of 
a natural hand, and hence certain forms of letters are a compromise between 
the foreign and native models. One of the instances quoted was the MS. of 
Aldhehn, Archbishop of Canterbury, De Virginitate, in the Library of 
Lambeth Palace, of the latter part of the tenth century. We now give a 
facsimile (No. 81) from this volume. The general English character of the 
vniting is very marked ; and individual letters are more or less of the 
native pattern. In many instances it will be observed that the letter " a " is 
of the characteristic English form of the tenth century, to which attention 
has just now been drawn — ^the apex being brought to a point by flattening 
the round curve of the back. This is quite different from the letter of the 
Caroline minuscules of the continent. The letter ''g" is the curious 
mixture of the flat-headed Saxon letter and the round-headed Caroline 
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minuscule, which is a marked form in the class of manuscripts now under 
consideration. The letter "r*' also, with its long main-stroke, bears in 
it a memory of the Saxon letter. We saw some of the same characteristics 
in the MS. of Pope Gregory's Pastoral Care, which was given by Bishop 
Leofric to the Church of Exeter (a.d. 1046-1072), and which was certainly 
written in England early in the eleventh century (Fig. lo). 

But this intermediate stage of the adoption of the Caroline form of 
writing in England was closed by the Norman Conquest After that event 
the foreign hand became predominant. Enough has been said in the 
former paper to explain briefly the position taken up by the new school of 
writing, for literary purposes in particular, in our country; and I now 
propose to amplify the few facsimiles which have already been presented in 
illustration of the developement and changes in the three centuries ending 
with the close of the fourteenth century. The variations in the forms of 
individual letters are naturally gradual ; and it would be tedious to attempt 
more than to note, at intervals, those changes which may be taken as 
characteristic of their periods. I^et us describe our facsimiles consecutively, 
occasionally glancing at those which accompanied the first paper, as 
forming part of a series. 

No. 82. — Harley Charter 50 B 22 ; British Museum. This is a 
grant by Osbom Fitz-Ponz to Pershore Abbey of a fishery and of the 
church of Longney, in Gloucestershire, early in the reign of Henry I. 
Space will not permit us to give more than a small section from this finely- 
written document in the bold handwriting of the twelfth century. No doubt 
it was written in Pershore Abbey, and it is an instance of the not uncommon 
practice in religious houses of writing charters in the literary hand rather 
than in the more usual cursive style which is associated with conveyances 
and other l^al deeds. The charters of the Middle Ages which still survive 
in thousands are an almost unlimited source of materiab for learning the 
local varieties of English handwriting. We may notice in this fieicsimOe the 
form of the general mark of abbreviation — a bold curve, as characteristic of 
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the twelfth century. The special mark indicating the contraction ctm in the 
last line, a straight stroke, has in it the element of the ancient horizontal 
stroke which marks the omission of " m " or '' n " in early manuscripts. As 
to individual letters, the bending down of the head of "a" in a little hook 







Fig. 32.— (7nm/ io PersMort Abbey, Temp. Henry /. 

is the beginning of the developement which later on ended in the creation 
of a loop. The cross-stroke of "t" long remained practically the flat 
coping of the letter ; but even here there are indications of the tendency of 
the point of the curve to " prick through," which in course of time produced 
the tall minuscule. 

The occurrence in this facsimile of two instances of the 3-shape 
of *' r " following letter " o " claims attention to the history of its 
developement In uncial manuscripts there always existed a tendency^ 
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in a greater or less degree, to link letters together in monograms. This 
tendency most usually finds expression at the end of a line, where, front 
want of room, the necessity of crushing in a letter sometimes arose and was 
conveniently met by linking two or more letters. Letter '' R " being not 
uncommonly a final letter in Latin words, and its main-stroke lending itself 
to easy incorporation into the preceding letter, it became in practice one 
of the most usual link-letters. Further, there was a common tendency, even 
in half-uncial or minuscule writing, to use the uncial form of '^R"; 
tod it is consequently a familiar form in all classes of literary hands. 
Turn to the half-uncial manuscript (No. 27) for an instance of the 
letters '< U " and '' R " in combination at the end of a line. And even in 
so thoroughly an English manuscript as the Canterbury Gospels (No. 80) 
the uncial '^ R " is seen following an " O," although not in conjunction. 
From the frequent occurrence, then, of the letter " R " after letter " O," 
and from the common practice of linking '' R " with a preceding letter, 
arose the common combination of *' O " and " R " ; and in minuscule 
writing, the '' R," or rather, the half of the letter, consisting of its loop and 
tail, which stood outside the combination, took the form which is before 
us in this fiicsimile. The two forms of the small '' r," as we all know, 
survive in our ordinary handwriting of the present day. 

No. 83. — Stowe Charter 103 ; British Museum. Geoffrey, Abbot 
of Burton, grants to Roger, the brother of Gerald the monk, a house in 
Burton-on-Trent and lands in Stretton on Dunsmore and Wolston in 
Warwickshire, a.d. 1133. A good example of a round hand of the literary 
type, not so exactly written as the previous specimen, but with the same 
general characteristics. 

No. 84. — Royal MS. 8 £ xviii ; British Museum. The work entitled 
Diadema Monachorum, by Smaragdus. At the end is a contemporary 
calendar of Easter Days in the years 1066 to 1177, continued in another 
hand to a later date. It may thus be assumed that the year of the writing 
of the manuscript must at least be as early as 1177 or 1178. But it may 



ooo^oHfHttlktnC'li^Mia'.iie'ppoflaxj^lin^ 'tt^ 
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ttu^nf bomC <oiigiii(td6iac:'<iQaa£ ba&crt ttr^ppna concnpiy 
poftccitafA l)iDtptttiuottniftiK2ttirif{(tot)friii^^ 

Fig. 34.— >S'»Mn^{i&tf. A.D. iijo-/i^. 






dibam dlomt^ deam^ci? jcmcnci 
ftcdm^ddoccauaTpafibfrdttntdi 

uadtiiff^cidBam dtrSuti^ilddSia 



d; |!ancm&fqiC.ltbcia/a!b omt c 
dmut fimd^tndt glb(jucr.tim c 

oaptodb dc^Kadu^ p^ihKC Cd 



Fig* 35r— 4^rv^x^«»/ deiwetn Rsacftn^ and St, Alban^s Ahbeys. A>D. tt^i-itS4» 
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be still earlier, for a few historical events are entered under different years, 
and the last of them, by the first hand, belongs to the year X130. It will 
be fair, therefore, to place the manuscript, in any case, in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Some entries of a rather later date connect the book with 
Reading Abbey, and we are therefore justified in assuming that it was written 
in that house. The writing is of a rather thin type. The prevalence of 
accents, to assist in reading, will be noticed; but it should be observed 
that an accent marking the letter '' i " is not to be interpreted as a dis- 
tinguishing mark for the letter, like the modem dot. An accent was, later, 
thus applied ; but at this time only the double "i ^ was thus distinguished, 
as appears in line twenty-three. 

No. 85. — ^Additional Charter 19,590; British Museum. Renun- 
ciation by Reading Abbey to St Alban's Abbey of claims on the 
church of Shephall in Hertfordshire ; in consideration of a like renuncia- 
tion by St. Alban's Abbey and Wallingford Priory of the church of Buckle- 
bury in Berkshire; between the years 1151 and 11 54. A section only, of 
a very handsome charter, written, it seems, in St Alban's Abbey. 

No. 86. — Royal MS. a A. x ; British Museum. A Breviary written 
at St Alban's, in the middle of the twelfth century, in a very excellent and 
r^ular hand. Here also is to be observed the application of accents to a 
few monosyllabic words, hardly necessary in such a manuscript where all 
the words are written separately, but probably copied from an earlier codex 
in which the words were written continuously and the accents were thus of 
value for the sake of distinction. The double accent on Gaiaad (line 8) 
distinguishes the two ''a's " lying together. This manuscript is remarkable 
for the beautiful precision with which the laiger initials are formed. 

Here we must glance again at that exquisite specimen of English writing, 
the MS. of the commentary of Bede on Ezra (Fig. 1 2), which was represented 
in the former paper — executed at Cirencester Abbey between the years 1 147 
and 1 1 76. And again we must admire the fine large hand of the Leviticus of 
the year 11 76 (Fig. 13), of which we now proceed to give another specimen. 

o 2 
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jUuaV<o cor mmm ^ paacla^i 
Coftfiodbortibt m poptb difcr:^ pfiUfam. 
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Fig. 36. — Brtviary, tatk Ctntuty. 

No. 87. — Harley MS. 3038 ; British Museum. The volume contains 
the Books of Leviticus and the Gospel of St. John, with the ordinary and 
interlinear glosses ; written in the monastery of St Maiy of Buildwas, in 
Shropshire, in the year 11 76. The writing is by various hands. The 
section given in facsimile No. 87 is from Leviticus, and differs from that 
which accompanied the former paper (Fig. 13) in that it contains a speci- 
men of the commentary as well as the text Nothing could be neater and 
more exact than the smaller writii^ with which most of the pages are closely 
packed, and which is a worthy accompaniment of the fine writing of the 
text. It will be observed that, as is usual, the commentary is far more 
abbreviated and contracted than the text 




^ tfdb MUftu^Ibi tilt MwpmiMmell, 




!2ai^^» 



Pig. 37.—L*tiHictu, wilh glatt. A.D. 1/76. 
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No. 88. — Royal MS. 7 F. iij; British Museum. The Historia 
Scholastica of Peter Comestor, written by Robert, son of Ralph, '' discipulus 
et scriptor ultimus magistri Robert! Bonni de Bedefordia," for the abbess 
of St. Mary of Elstow, in the third year of Richard I, a.d. 1191-3. This 
manuscript was referred to in the former paper as an example of the tran- 
sitional style between the bold round hand of the twelfth century and the 
close serried character of the thirteenth century. The change is obvious 
enough ; besides the general compression which marks the new hand, other 
smaller variations will be noticed, such as the disappearance of the old 
curved mark of contraction, here replaced by the horizontal stroke. 

The developement of the writing of the thirteenth century was illustrated 
in the former paper by a facsimile from a Bible (Fig. 14), and the manu- 
script which is next described was referred to. 

No. 89. — Egerton MS. 2569 ; British Museum. A Lectionary written 
at Mons, in Hainault, for the doyenne of the monastery of Vaudru, by an 
Englishman, John of Salisbury, in 1269. The writing of this manuscript 
is fine and regular, as befitting a volume for church service. To appre- 
ciate the difference, however, between the fine literary writing of the 
twelfth century and the fine literary writing of the thirteenth century, 
take this facsimile and that also from the Bible of the same period (Fig. 14) 
and compare them with the facsimiles from the MS. of Bede on Ezra (Fig. 
12) and the Leviticus (Figs. 13 and 37). We see that, although all are 
written with careful accuracy, the writing of the thirteenth century is rather 
more ornate than the older examples, and if the expression is allowable, it 
is of a softer character. Changes in individual letters also are noticeable, 
such as the tendency to close the head of ''a " into a distinct loop, and the 
general substitution of the round "s" for the tall " f " at the end of a 
word ; and, as already noticed, the consistent use of the horizontal mark of 
contraction in place of the old curved sign. 

When considering the writing of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in the former paper, I referred to certain manuscripts of that period written 
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Fig. 38.— />. Comtstor, A.D. itgi-ii^a. 
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in the vernacular, and retaining certain old English letters necessary for the 
expression of certain English sounds. Some of these manuscripts are now 
represented, together with an earlier document, in our remaining facsimiles. 



» • M M i; 



f 



mtcnuii(eti&teQ»t»iC 



^ viiivir: 






i'iriti«>J9)i*t« 



I VI 



vriiMio 



ftrrtnuermceettt&ifr 

Fig, Z^.^Lectumary, A,D, tabg. 



No. 40. — Campbell Charter xxi 6 ; British Museum. Confirmation 
by Henry I. of the liberties of Christ Church, Canterbury ; probably 
A.D. 1 1 23. This is an interesting example of a charter written in the 
English language of the early part of the twelfth century ; and is here taken 
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out of its proper chronological place in our series, in order to stand at the 
head of the vernacular specimens. The employment of the old Saxon 
forms for " g," *' r," '* th," and " w," as well as the native cast of the rest 



i)^\v^ ^ifSp^ 









Fig. 40. — Omfirmtaim Charter of Christ Churchy CanUrhury. About A.D. iiaj. 

of the letters, leads us to assume that the charter was written by an English 
scribe who understood the native language, and not by a Norman. 

No. 41. — Cotton MS. Titus D. xviii; British Museum. The Ancren 
Riwle, a treatise in English composed for the instruction of three ladies, 
anchoresses or nuns of Tarente or Tarrant-Kaines in Dorsetshire. This 
manuscript is written in a Midland dialect, of the beginning of the thirteenth 
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century. The handwriting is closely set, and is of a particularly good, firm 
character. The long thorn "p" stands at the beginning of a word, " o " in 




iMitiMxilmtiAnt' 




9ii»MW|)t)Wto)Kpl(» 



Fig. 41.-7^ Aneren RiviU. S^tming ef/^k CoUurj. 

the middle or at the end. Three forms of " s " appear : the tall " f," the 
round letter, and a transitional form between the tw<^ used ai the end ot a 
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word. The Saxon form of " w " ts retained, being shaped like a " y " ; but 
the latter letter is, according to general usage, distinguished bjr a dot. It 
is to be observed that the curve, characteristic of the twelfth century, is still 
employed as a mark of contraction. 



Fig. A2.—0rmUHm. rjlA Century. 
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No. 42. — ^The Onnulum, or Homilies on the Gospel Lessons, in metre, 
by Orm or Ormin ; written in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, in a large 
rough hand of the early part of the thirteenth century ; in the Bodleian 
Library. This is a most interesting manuscript, both for its language and 
for the character in which it is written. With all its niggedness, one cannot 
fail to admire the strength of the hand. With regard to the use of the 
English letters, the scribe has adopted certain arbitrary devices to express 
different sounds. The soft or guttural ''g" is represented by the flat- 
headed letter ; the hard sound by the same letter, converted into a Roman 
^'gt*' by making a bow under the flat head (see kingy line 7). A peculiar 
feature is the doubling of the consonant after a short vowel, the second 
consonant being often written above the line; but ^'g" is doubled by an 
over-written ''h," and instances of double thorn, and double "h," on a 
single stem are to be found (^^., line 2). 

No. 48. — Arundel MS. 57 ; British Museum. The Ayenbyte of 
Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, the original translation of Friar Laurent's 
Somme le Roi, made by Dan Michael, a brother of St Augustine's, Canter- 
bury, in the year 1340. Written in the round hand of the fourteenth 
century, the outcome, as explained in the previous paper, of the influence 
of the more cursive charter-hand upon the formal literary hand. Character- 
istic letters are the double-looped "a," the round-looped "d," the long "r"; 
and it will be noticed that '* t " projects above the cross-stroke. 



A SHORT VIEW OF BERTHELETS EDITIONS 
OF THE STATUTES OF HENRY VIIL 



By R. FROCTOIL 



The foUowing table of the various separate editions in the British 
Museum of the Statutes of Henry VIII which profess to be printed by 
Berthelet has been compiled on account of the number of such editions, 
the difficulty of distinguishing between them, and the frequency with which 
Berthelet's name was retained in the colophons of later reprints. An 
additional difficulty is the occurrence of copies made up of two editions. 
In determining the date, two wood blocks which run through a large pro- 
portion of the editions are of much use, owing to their gradual deterioration, 
and a third is also of use, though to a less eactent These are: (i) the 
title border with a Greek fret ornament, found in the Confessio amantis 
of 1532, and still used by Thomas Powell in 1562 ; (2) the " Arma Regis" 
woodcut, usually placed at the end; (3) a black-grounded oblong ornament, 
found in various positions. These are denoted in the table by BP, AR, 
and TB respectively. BP^ is the Berthelet-Powell border without breakage. 
In BP^ the inside line at the base is broken ; in BP^ it is gone, and there 
are slight breaks in the outer border. BP^ (1546) has larger breaks in the 
outer border; BP% which belongs to the Powell period, has the breaks 
still larger, and the border is warped. Q is a different border altogether. 
AR* is the " Arma R^is '' cut in its original state. AR^ the top line b 
damaged. AR<^, there are two small gaps in the left side bounding line, and 
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one in the right AR<i, the top line has been mended, but there is a laijte 
break on the left side, and both tc^ CMners are injured. This " state " has 
various stages rather difficult to get dear. In AR* (1546) the outer line 
has been cut away all round, but the fleurs-de-Us are whole: In AR' 
(155 — 1562) the fleuis-de-Iis are tutiken. Lastly, TB* stands for the title- 
block where one of the comers is only beginning to show signs of w 
in TB>> it is gone alt(^[ether. 
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Aoddenoe, priDted at York, 97. 
Accarsius, fionus, editor of Greek books, 

175. 
Addison's satire on Thos. Rawlinson, 73. 

Adelardtts Bathoniensis, mediaeval scholar, 

6. 
Adria, Giov. Giac., books by him printed 

at Palermo (1512-1529), 197, 198, 20X. 
Agricola, Rudolph, teacher of Erasmus, 41. 
Aguino, Giov. Martino de, his lAfe of 

Charles V., printed at Palermo (1538), 

202. 
Aidan, Bishop of LindisBaume, founder of 

the Church in Northumbria, 113. 
Aldine Greek types, 177. 
Aiding, Heinrich, the first printer at 

Messina, 189-190. 
Alexander Galfus, his DoeirinaU a standard 

text- book of the middle ages, 43. 
Alexandres, of Krete, printer at Venice 

(i486), 175. 
Alopa, Lorenzo di, Greek printing by, 177. 
Alpnabeta of York use, 94. 
Amiatinus, Codex, written for CeolMd of 

Jarrow, 117, 224. 
Anay, Ant, partner with G. M. Mayda at 

Palermo (1545), 200, 203; with Pet. 

Spira (1550), 203 ; alone (iSS4)i «>3« 
Anareas of Bruges, printer at Messina 

(1497). I9«- 
Aniline dyes, their enect on leather, 162. 

Annual Report of the Society, 1898, i ; 

1899, 162. 
Antiquaries, Society of, its quarrel with 

R. Rawlinson, 82. 
Anwvkyll, John, Master of Magdalen 

School, author of grammatical works, 

51. 
Apulo, Giov. Pietro, editor of the Consti- 

tutims of Sicily (i^<g^)f 191. 

Arezzo, CUudio Mario, writer on Sicilian 

typography, 202, 2o6» 



Ashbee, H. S., on Books about Cervantes, 

13. 

Ashmolean Museum, salary for the keeper 

of, bequeathed by R. Rawlinson, 81. 
Athelard, see Adelardus. 
Auction prices of books in 1 721- 1734, 69; 

in i7So» 79. 
Avissede, Robert, priest, compiler of the 
York Directorium, 96. 

Baker, Samuel, auctioneer, 79. 

Balance Sheet for 1898, 4 ; for 1899, 165. 

Ballard, Thomas, bookseller and auc- 
tioneer, 69. 

Banbury, Hospital of S. John at, 54. 

Barbaro, Vincenzo, his Viia Alberti Con- 
fessaris, printed at Palermo (1536), 201. 

Barchby, Joh., ReguUu infortnoHonis^ 
printed 1^ W. de Worde (i J06), 97. 

Baretti, Joseph, upon Bowie's edition of 
Don Quixote^ 24. 

Barley, W., printer of music, 9. 

Bartoletti, a bookseller of Messina (1552), 
207. 

Bath, Early Books connected with, 6. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their Knight of the 
Burning Pestle^ based on Don Quixote^ 
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Belloroso, Tommaso, a Palermitan writer, 

201. 
Berthelet, Thomas, Statutes of Henry VIII 

printed by, 254. 
Beverley, printing at, 97. 
Bibliomaniacs, Addison's hatred of, 73 ; 

their uses, 84. 
Bienayse, Jean, stationer or printer, 95. 
Blades, R. H., death of, x. 
Blesensis, Petrus, see Peter of Blois. 
Bodleian Library, R. RawUnson's MSS. 

beoueathed to, 77, 78. 
Bookbinders, Craft of, at York, their 

by-la\?s, 88. 
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Bookbinding, Leathers used in, i6i, 162. 

Bookselling, Act of 1533 concerning, loi ; 
bve-laws in York, 104 ; decree of Star 
C;hamber (1566), 105. 

Boothby, Joh., si€ Barchby. 

Bossus, nam d$ gmm of R. Whittington, 
62. 

Bowie, Rev. John, his edition of Don 
QuixcU^ 24. 

Bretschneider, Andreas, en^ves the cos- 
tumes of Quixote procession at Dessau, 

Breviary, York (1493), 88 ; (c. 1507?), 93 ; 

(1526), 103; (1533). 104- 
Breviary supplement printed by Milner, 

99. 
Bridges, John, sale of his books (1726), 71. 

Brindey, John, Master of Ashby-de^la- 
Zouch School, recasts Stanbridge*s gram- 
mar, 64. 

Brussels, Epistles of Peter of Blois printed 

at (1478), 7. 

Bufalini, Fausto, printer at Messina from 
1589, 205. 

Buildwas Abbey, specimens of writing at, 
131, 244. 

Bumey, Dr., author of The History of 
Music ^ 6. 

Buscapii^ Elt a pretended work of Cer- 
vantes, 32. 

Byrd, Wm., patentee for printing music, 9. 

Calf, perishability of, 162. 

Canterbury, unoal writing practised at, 

117. 
Capitula conassa regno SiciHae^ printed at 

Palermo (1511), 197. 
Cardenio^ by Shakespeare and Fletcher, a 

play founded on Don Quixote^ 34. 
Carrara, Francesco, partner with G. M. 

Mayda at Palermo (1556), 20a 
Carteret, Lord, his supposed connexion 

vrith Tonson*s Don Quixoie (1738), 37. 
Carlovingian minuscule. 230; its adaptation 

in England, iii, 235. 
Cartwright, Nicholas, Master of the Hospi- 
tal at Banbury, 54, 55. 
Caslon, Wm., owner of music punches, 

etc, 9. 
Castro, Adolfo de, author of El BuscapU^ 

32. 

Catania, supposed early press at, 189. 



Catullus, PkaseluSf purports to be printed 
at York (1579), 105. 

Caxton, resemblance of his type to con- 
temporary writing, lAi. 

Caxtons, prices fetdied by, in 1727, 71 ; 
in 1756, 79. 

Ceolfrid, Abbot of Jarrow, Codex Amiati- 
nus written for him, 117. 

Cervantes, Some Books about, 13 ; sketch 
of his life and works, 14, 15 ; biographies 
of, 18 ; bibliography of, 23 ; commen- 
tators on, 24 ; commemorations of, 35 ; 
see also Don Quixote. 

Chalkondulas, Demetrios, patron of the 
early Greek presses, 175. 

Chancery hand of Norman period, used for 
Domesday, 129. 

Chandler, Thos., Chancellor of Wells, 
writes on the Bath waters, 7. 

Chandlers' shops, MSS. found in, 77. 

Charter-hand, its influence on book-hand, 

137-141. 
Charters written in religious houses in 

book-hand, 237. 
Christie-Miller, W., death of, i. 
Cirencester Abbey, specimens of writing at, 

131. 243. 
Cithern music, printing of, 9. 

Cock, Alfred, collector of the Sir T. More 
collection now in the Guildhall Library, 
177 ; his death noticed, i. 

Colet introduces new methods of teaching, 
41 ; his prefeice to his grammar quoted, 
53 ; debt to Stanbrid£e, 59. 

Colocasio, Vincenzo, his poem on the 
Punic Wars, printed at Messina (1552), 
207. 

Conquest, its effect on English writing, 
127. 

Constitutiones Regni Siciliae, printed at 
Messina (1497), 191. 

Consuetudines et Staiuta Messanae^ printed 
in 1498, 194. 

Consuetudines uHns Pcmormi^ printed at 
Palermo (1478), 188 ; annotations there- 
on (1503), 197; revised editions (1547, 

1548). 203. 
Cowley, Hospital of S. Bartholomew at, 54. 
Crediton, ancient grammar school at, 47. 
Cr6nica de los Cervantistas^ 35. 
Crynes, Rev. Nath., bequeaths T. Rawlin- 

son Sale Catalogues to Bodleian, 70, 85. 
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Curri, Carlo, his oration on the death of 
Prince John of Aragon, 191, 192. 

Cursive writing, origin and development 
of, 117 ff; forms of Roman cursive, 
214-217. 

Damilas, Demetrios, editor of the first 

Greek printed books, 174. 
Dares, Historia Troiana, printed at 

Messina (1498), 194. 
Davenport, Cyril, on Leathers used in 

Bookbinding, 161-162. 
Davies, Memoir of the York Press, quoted, 

91,96. 
Davis, Charles, bookseller and auctioneer, 

70- 
Day, John, as printer of Music, 8, 9. 

Delisle, M. Leopold, presents books to the 

Library, 3* 
Dessau, Quixotesque procession at, 31. 
Dibdin's Ames, index to, 163. 
Dictys and Dares, Historia Troiana^ 

pnnted at Messina (1498), 194. 
Dies, Giov., poem on the death of S. 

Agatha (1499), 195. 

Directorium, York (c. 1507?), 94; (1509), 

96. 

Dolmetsch, A., gives musical illustrations, 

la 
Domesday Book, written in the Norman 

Chancery hand, 129. 

Don Quixote^ ^wth of, 17 ; translations 
of, 25 ; versifications of, 27 ; continua- 
tions of, 30 ; imitations of, 31 ; extracts 
from, 33 ; dramatisations of, 34. 

Dcmatus, Aelius, on the eight parts of 
speech, the chief mediaeval grammar, 
43* 45 » Donahu minor cum Remigio^ 
printed at York, 97. 

Dome, John, the Latin of his Day-book, 
47 ; sales of Grammars, 63. 

Duff, E. Gordon, on Printing at York, 

87. ^ 
Du Pre, Jean, printer at Salins and Lyon, 

143. 151- 
Durer, price of prints by, in 1756, 79. 

East, Thos., prints musical books, 9. 
Eberhardus, Bethuniensis, his Griueismus 

studied by Erasmus, 39 ; quotes Donatus, 

45 ; used by Stanbndge, 52. 



Edelhdm, Mr., of Philadelphia, death of, 

163. 
Egmont, Frederick, bookseller, printing of 

a York Breviary for, 88. 




213 ff. 

English Music, the printing of, 8. 
English Printors^ Hand-Lists of^ progress 

reported, 3, 164. 
Erasmus on the Latin Grammars of his 

time, 39. 
Es tu Scholaris ? an elementary grammar, 

44. 

EspaHola IngUsa, by Cervantes, 17. 
Eton, Foundation of by Henry VI, 48. 
Euclid, translated by Adelardus Batho- 

niensis, 7. 
ExposUio Hymnorum^ printed at York in 

1507, 90, 94. 

Faber, R. S., on the retirement of Dr. 
Garnett, 10; on Printing in Sicily (1478- 

ISS4)» 183 ff. 
Ferguson, Prof. John, on Reisch*s Mar- 

garita Philosophical 180. 
Ferrebouc, Jac, stationer, 95. 
Fiortdi Virtii^ (Nrinted at Messina (^. 1492?), 

190. 
Fletcher, W. Y., The Rawlinsons and 

their collections, 67. 
Florence, Greek printing at, 175, 177. 
' Folio, Tom,* Addison's name for 

Thomas Rawlinson, 73. 
Forti, Rigo, printer at Messina (c. 1492 ?), 

190. 
Foucault, Nic Joseph, books from his 

library in the Rawlinson collection, 80. 
Frederidc, Prince of Wales, epitaph on, 

83. 
Frees, Edward, son of Frederick, burnt 

for heresy, 89. 
Frees, Frederick, the first York stationer 

and printer, 89 ; sues his brother Gerard's 

executors, 92 ; his family name, 94-95. 
Frees, Gerard, brother of Frederick, printer 

at York, 90; his will, 91. 
Frees, Valentine, son of Frederick, burnt 

for heresy, 89. 
Freiburg, printing of the Margarita Phil' 

osophua at, 181. 
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Gachet, Jean, stadoner, with Ferrebouc 

(1509). 95» 98; at York (ICI6-1S33), 

101-104 ; at Hereford, 104 ; his descen- 

dants, 102. 
Galatea, bv Cervantes, left unfinished, 15 ; 

critidsed, 16 ; traniJations of, 28. 
Garland, John, his grammatical works, 

42, 43 ; his Aiquivoca^ printed at Rouen 

for A. Myllar, 90. 
Gamett, Dr. R., retirement of, noticed, zo. 
Gatchet, John, set Gachet. 
Gayangos, Fascual de, tribute to the 

memory of, 13. 
Genest, Rev. John, author of a History of 

the Stage^ 6. 
Geoffrey the Grammarian, his commentary 

on Garland's Synonyma, 43. 
Gilbert, Sir John, death of, i. 
Gildas, believed to have lived at Bath, 6. 
Girolanio^ Vita di 5., printed at Messina 

(1478 or 1473), 186, 188, 190. 
Giunta, Filippo, publisher of Greek books, 

175- 
Goes, Hugo, printer at York, Beverley, 

and London, 96-98. 
Gouda woodcut used at York (1516), loa 
Graflon, R., as a printer of music, 8. 
Grammar Schools in England, of two 

kinds, 47. 
Grec, W. W., Hand-List of English Plays, 

163. 
Griininger, Johann, printer at Strassbuig, 

his true name, 144; early productions, 

145 ff; relations with the Kirchheim 

printer of 1490^1, 153-156; devices, 

155, 156. 
Guildhall Library, More collection in the, 

177. 

Haghe, Ingelbert, stationer at Hereford, 

103. 
Half-undal writing, orimn of, 325-228; 

Irish hand based on the Roman form, 

1 1 i-i 12 ; the English variety of, 230-231. 
Hamman, Joh., printer at Venice of 

English service-books, 88. 
Handwriting, English, the History of, 

109 ff, 213 ff. 
Hannibal, Thomas, his preface to York 

Directorium, 96. 
Harpsfield, Nicholas, his Life of Sir T. 

Morey x8a 



Hearne, Thomas, defends Thomas Raw- 

linson agunst Addison, 74; his diaries 

bought by R. Rawlinson, 81. 
Hegius, Alex., teacher of Erasmus, 41, 44. 
Henry VHI, Statutes, list of editions by 

Berthelet, 2^ 
Hereford, Stationers at, 102, 103. 
Hertzpg, Joh. Seo Hamman. 
Higden, R., his Pdlyckronicon the first 

Inglish book with music note, printed. 

Hildyard, Chr., List of York Mayors, 
gives information as to lost York books, 

96,97. 
Hollar, prices fetched by his engravings in 

1756, 79. 
Holt, John, Master of Magdalen School, 

his Lac Pueroruni^ 57, 63. 
Horman, Master of Eton, his controversy 

with Whittincton, 61, 62; his Intro- 

ductorium ana VulgBuia^ 62, 63. 
Hortus tfocadulorum, printed at Rouen for 

J. Gachet (1517), 102. 
Hostingue, Laur., book ascribed to, 9a 
Hothyrsall, Thomas, revises the York 

Directorium, 96. 
Hours, printed at Kirchheim in 1490^ 152; 

in 1491, 149-151 ; at Strassburg c. 1494- 

5> 153-156; French Books of Hours, 

149 ; Hours of York use, 94. 
Hume, Alex., writer on orthography, 7. 
Hymnal, York (1517), loa; su also Ex- 

positio Hymnontm, 

Ingrassia (Giov. Fil.), medical works by, 

printed at Palermo, 202-203. 
Ipswich, Grammar School at, patronised 

by Wolsey, 57. 
Irish Handwriting of the 7th century, ill; 

introduced into England, 113. 

Jaggard, J., printer of the first folio Shake- 
speare, copy given by him to A. Vincent, 
167. 

Jerome, S., soe Girolamo. 

John of Salisbury, a scribe, 133, 246. 

John, Prince, of Aragon, death of, 191, 
194. 

Jucnndus, Lucius r4iffcilius, his accounts, 
on Pompeian tablets, 214. 

Kermack, Johi^ death of, 163. 
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Kirchheim, in Alsace, identification of, 

149; printing at, 149 ff. 
Knight of the Burnixig Pestle, based on 

Don QmxoU^ yt. 

Landor, W. S., on Bath literature, 6. 
Laonikos, of Krete, printer at Venice 

(i486), 175. 
Laskaris, Joannes, his connexion with 

Greek presses, 177. 
Lascaris, Konst, Erotemata, the first book 

wholly printed in Greek, 174; Vittu 

PAilosopAorufu{MesanaL 1499), 194, 195. 
Latin, mediaeval doradation of, 46. 
Latin grammars in EngUsh, 39. 
Layer, Christopher, his head in the pos- 
session of R. Rawlinson, 76, 77. 
Leather used in bookbinding, durability of, 

161, 162. 
Lee, Sidney, on Undescribed Copies of the 

First Folio Shakespeare, 166 n. 
Leeu, Nicholas, prints the CoOoquium of 

Peter of Blois, 7. 
Libri, Bartolommeo di, printer of the 

Homer of 1488, 175. 
Lignamine, Giov. Fifippo de, a native of 

Messina, 196. 
Lilly, Wm., Uie relation of his grammar to 

the older books, 6a 
Lindisfame school of handwriting, iii, 

"3» "5- 
Littara, Vine, on the history of Noto, 

printed at Palermo (1539), 202. 
Livinins of Bruges, printer at Palermo, 

(1503), 197. 
Ludwig, of Renchen, printer at Koln, his 

connexion with Griinineer, 145. 
Lute tablature, printing of, 9. 
Lynn, in Norfolk, Gerard Frees dies at, 91. 
Lyon, early printing at, 143 flf. 

Mac&rlane, J., monograph on V^rard in 

preparation, 3 ; in the pres^ 164. 
Macray, Rev. W. D., on the Rawlinson 

collections, 77, 78, 80, 83. 
Madan, F., list of Thos. Rawlinson Sale 

Catalogues, 85. 
Magdalen School, foundation and history 

of, 48, 49 ; its early masters, 51-57. 
Manard, see Weywick. 
Manchester Gnunmar School, Statutes of, 

61. 



Manual, Saxum (c 1517?), 102; York 

(1509)1 95- 
Manuscript collections of Thos. Rawlinson, 

70 ; of R. Rawlinson, 77 ff. 
Marcantius, Joannes, bookseller (?) at 

York (1579), 105. 
Mayans y Siscar, life ol Cervantes by, 

its first publication, 19. 
Mayda, Antonio, printer at Palermo (151 1 • 

1545) 197 ff. 
Mayda, Giov. Matteo, son of Antonio, 

succeeds his fiither (i 545-1 579), 200, 

202-203. 
Mazza, Giaoomo, Scala VirttUis^ printed 

at Messina (1499), 194, 195. 
Merbeck's Common Prayer, printing of 

music in, 8. 
Mercia, cursive writing current in, 119. 
Merovingian hand, developed from Roman 

cursive, 228. 
Messina, early printing at, 189-196 ; from 

1521 to 1571, 204-207 ; its claim to the 

first book printed m Sicily, 185-188. 
Metulinus, Joh., his glosses on the Grae- 

cismus of Eberhard, 41. 
Milan, Greek printine at, 174, 175. 
Miller, W. Christie, death of, i. 
Milner, Ursin, printer and bookbinder in 

York, 98-101. 
Minuscules, their tendency to supersede 

uncial forms, 225. 
Missal, Sarum, printed by J. Day (1557), 

8 ; York (c. 1507), 91, 93 ; (1516), 102 ; 

(1530), 103; (1533) 104; Missale Galli- 

canum, prmted at Messina, 190; Missale 

spedale, paper on the, by W. H. J. 

Weale, 5. 
Moncada, Ubertus de, PragmaHcae et 

Ordinaiumes {l^ii)i 197. 
Monmouth, Duke of, acknowledgment of 

bastardy by, 80. 
Monreale, book printed at, by Ant Anay 

(1554), 203. 
Mons, in Hamault, a manuscript written at, 

133, 246. 
Montoro, Rainaldo di, his Oration on the 

death of Prince John of Aragon, 191. 
Morabito, Joan Domenico, in partnership 

with P. Spira, Messina (1534), 205. 
More, John, a monrrer of York, 92. 
More, Sir Thomas, Collection of his works 

in the Guildhall Library, 177. 
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Morley, Tho8.» patentee for musie printing, 

Muller, Nicolaas, printer at Lyon, 143. 
Music, English printed, to 1600, 8. 
Mussis, Ant de, printer at Palermo (15 17), 

198. 
Myllar, Andrew, book printed at Rouen 

for, 90. 
Mylner, Ursin, su Milner. 

Naso, Giovanni, collector of the Ccnnu' 
tmUtus Urbis Pancrmi^ 188 ; his work 
De Sp€ctaculis^ 189. 

Nay, Ant de, su Axuiy. 

Newton, Thomas, reviser of Stanbridge's 
V9cabula^ 64. 

Nicolaus, Fliilippi, set Miiller. 

Non-jurors, R. Rawlinson's connexion with 

the, 75. 76. 
Notary, Julian, as a printer of music, 8. 

Novelas Ejempiares^ of Cervantes, criticism 
of, 16 ; translations of, 27. 

Oldys, on the breaking up of tract volumes, 

71- 
Olivier, Pierre, prints York service-books 

at Rouen, 102, 103. 

Ortus Vocabuhrum^ see Hortus. 

Oswald, King of Northumbria, 113. 

Palermo, early printing at, by Vyel, 188 ; 

from IJ03 to 155$, 19&-204; its claim 

to the first book printed in Sicily, 185- 

188. 
Parker, Abp., copies of his Z>tf antiauiiaU 

BriioHMuae Ecciesiae^ owned by T. 

Rawlinson, 72. 
Parvula, the Long, attributed to Stanbridge, 

Pasta, Ant, printer at Palermo (1515-16), 

19S. 
Pasta,Giov., printer at Palermo (1511-17), 

197 ff. 
Patents for printing music, 9. 
Pauluccio, Sigismondo, his Notte d *Aphrica 

printed at Messina (i535-36)> 206. 
Peddie, R. A., on English Printed Music, 

8. 
Pepys, Samuel, his miscellaneous papers 

owned by R. Rawlinson, 8a 
Pershore Abbey, Charter written m, 237. 



Persiiss y Sigismunda^ by Cervantes, his 
last work, 15; criticised, 16; trans- 
lations of, 29. 

Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Bath, his 
writings, 7. 

Pfortz, Heinr., sei Porti. 

Phalaris, nnnted at Messina, 190. 

Pica, see uirectorium. 

Pistoris, Nicolaus Philippi, see MiiUer. 

Pompeii, writing-tablets found at, 214; 
wall inscriptions, 215. 

Powell, Thomas, successor to Berthelet, 

254. 
PragmatUae et OrdmaHones^ printed at 

FiLlermoii5ii), 197. 
Processional, York (c 1516?) 104; (1530), 

103. 
Proctor, R., Marcus RHnhard andjokann 

GrunitweTy 143 ; on the earliest Printers 

of Gredc, 174-177 ; Short view of Ber- 

thelet*s editions of the Statutes of Henry 

VIII, 254, 
Psalms, metrical (Stemhold), printing of 

music in, 9. 
Psalter, printed at Messina, 1478, 19a 
Pulieyn, Ralph, his business relations with 

Gerard Free^, 91 ; sued by Frederick 

Frees, 92. 
Purfoot, Thomas, makes a raid on York 

stationers (1567), 105. 

Quixote^ DoHf see Don Quixote, 

Rawlinson, Richard, life of, 7S-77 ; as a 
collector, 77 ; his bequests to the Bod- 
leian, 78, 80, 81 ; sale of his books, 79 ; 
his will, 82 ; his writings, 83. 

Rawlinson, Thomas, cculector, his life, 
67-69 ; his collections, 69, 72 ; sale of his 
books, 70, 71 ; contemporary accounts of 
him, 73-75 ; list of his sale catalogues, 
85. 

Rawlinson, S^ Thomas, Lord Mayor, fether 
of Thomas and Richard Rawlinson, 67. 

R^ault, Fr., prints a York Breviary 
for Gachet (1526), 103 ; (1533), 104 ; 
prints a York Missal (1533), 104. 

Reisch, Greg., hb Margarita Pkilosepkica 
described, i8a 

Red^ve, G. R., his Erhard Ratdolt re- 
prmted, 165. 

Reinhard, Johann, see Griininger. 
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Reinhard, Marcus, printer at Lyon, 143- 
145, and Kirchheim, 1^3-156 ; disappears 
from Ljron, 147 ; his final disappearance, 
156 ; device, 153. 

Rembrandt, price of his etchings in 1756, 

79. 
Renchen, Ludwig of, see Ludwig. 

Report, Annnal, for 1898, i ; for 1899, 162. 

Ricdo, Bernardo, Monody on the death of 
Prince John of Aragon (i497)> and of 
Isabella, Queen of Portugal (1498), 194. 

Ricker, Georgius, printer at Messina (14^), 
191. 

Rius, Leopoldo, his Bibliography of Cer- 
vantes, 33. 

Robert, son of Ralph, a scribe, 246. 

Roman uncial handwriting brought into 
England, 115. 

Roman writing-tablets, discovery of, 214. 

Rood, Theodoric, printer of Latin gram- 
mars, 51, 52. 

Rosenthal, lludwig, owner of the Missaie 
speciaU^ 5. 

Saint Albans, specimens of writing at, 131, 

243- 
Sartoia, Pietro, partner with the heirs of 

G. M. Mayda (1580-1582), 201. 
Sarum Manual, printed for J. Cachet, 

102. 
Scauseby, John, arbitrates in a York law- 
suit, 92. 
Schade, Johann, printer at Messina (c. 

1492?), 19a 
Schomberg, Wilhelm, printer at Messina, 

191, 194. 
Schott, Joh., prints Reisch's Margarita 

Pif/tffi^AfVa (1503-4), 181. 
Sequences. See Expositio Hymnorum« 
Serapeum Index, sales of, 3^ 
Service Books, printed music in, 9. 
Shakespeare, First Folio, nndescribed 

copies of, 166. 
Shaw, Rev. A. E., on Latin grammars in 

English, 39. 
Short, Peter, printer of music, 9. 
Shum, F., on Early Bath Books, 6. 
Sicily, Printing in (1478-1554), 183 flf. 
Silvaggio, Matteo, Ihrofessor at Catania, 

his works, .201, 202. 
Singleton, Hugh, makes a raid on the York 

stationers, 105. 



Sinthdm, J., adapts che Doetrinak at 

Deventer, 44. 
Spanish Gipsy ^ by Cervantes, popularity 

of, 17. 
Spira, Franc and Giov. Filippo, heirs to 

Petrucdo (i 562-1 571), 205. 
Spira, Giorgio, printer at Messina (1521- 

1526), 204, 205. 
Spira, Petruccio, printer at Messina (1521- 

1553). 204-207; at Palermo (1527), 200, 

201 ; (1550), 203. 
Spirgatis, Max, on printing at Kirchheim, 

149. 
Stanbridge, John, Life and Works of, 52- 

54, 5^1 ; his Accidence printed at 

Rouen, 9a 
Stanbridge, Thomas, brother of John, a 

schoolmaster at Baiibury, 55; afterwE^ds 

at Magdalen School, 63. 
Stationers* Company, Charter of (1556), 

its effect on provincial booksellers, 104, 

105. 
Statutes of Henry VIII, 254. 
Steele, R., on English Printed Music, 8. 
Stemhold and Hopkins' Psalms, printing 

of music in, 9. 
Strassburff, printing at, 114 ff. 
Symson, John, priest, arbitrates in a York 

law-suit, 92. 

Taisnier, Joh., a native of Hainault ; his 
De Usu annuli sphtt-ici printed at 
Palermo (1550), 203. 

Tallis, patentee for music printing, 9. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, on the History 
of English Handwriting, 109 ff., 213 ff. 

Tia Fingida^ perhaps not by Cervantes^ 

17. 
Tonson, J. & R., publish the first worthy 

edition of Dan Qmxote, 19, 36, 37. 
Trechsel, Johann, printer at Lyon, sacoeeds 

J. Du m, 143. 
Trojrga, Klein or Neu, its identity with 

Kirchheim in Alsace, 149. 
Turner, Wm., Dean of Wells, on the baths 

of Bath, 7. 

Uncial hand, Roman, brought into England, 
115. 

Uncial writing, development of, 219-22^. 

Utopia, editions of, in the Guildhall Lib- 
rary, 178, 179- 
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Vantfollier, T., prints mntlcil books, 9. 
Vega, Lope de, compared with Cervantes, 

16, 17. 
Verespatak, writing- tablets found at, 214. 
Viaje del Pamctso^ by Cervantes, 16; 

translations of, 29. 
Villon, Francois, on Donatus, 46. 
Vincent, Augustine, his copy of the first 

folio Shakespeare, 167. 
Violette, Pierre, prints for A. Myllar, 

90 ; for G. Frees, 91. 
Viperano, two works by him printed at 

Palermo (1503)1 197* 
Vbitation, Omce of the, printed at York 

by Milner, 99. 
Vries, see Frees. 
Vyel, Andreas, first printer at Palermo, 

188, 189. 

Walpergen, owner of music punches, 

etc., 9. 
Wandsforth of Kirklington, family of, 

95- 
Wandsforth, Gerard, su Frees. 

Watterson, Richard, of London, named in 
the will of Gerard Frees, 91. 

Watson, Henry, W. de Worde's assistant, 
associated with H. Goes, 97, 98. 

Waynflcte, William of, migrates to Eton, 
48 ; founds Magdalen School, 48, 49. 

Weale, W. H. J., on the Rosenthal MissaU 
SfuiaU, 5. 

Welch, Charles, on the Sir T. More Col- 
lection at the Guildhall Library, 177 ff. 

Wessez, variety of cursive writing, 123. 



Wevwiek, Majner, executor of Gcnid 

Frees, 91-93. 
White, Gleeson, death of, i. 
Whittington, Robert, his grammatical 

works, 6o-%3 ; his De Comcinmtate Gram- 

matiees printed at York (1516), loa 
Wilkinson, Rev. Thomas, compiler of 

pedigrees, 80. 
William of Devon, a scribe, 133. 
Winchester School, the model for Eton, 48. 
Wolsey, Thomas, his rules for Ipswich 

School, 57; RudimetUa Grammaticae^ 

59. 
Worde, Wynkyn de, as a printer of music, 

8 ; named in the will of G. Frees, 91 ; 

prints books of York use for otlier 

stationers, 95; a cut of his used at 

York (1516), loa 

Year, beginning of the, used by Gachet, 

103. 
York, Printers, Stationers, and Bookbinders 

of, 87 If. ; list of York Books, 107. 

York Breviary ( 1493). 88; (c 1507?). 93; 

(1526), 103 ; (1533), 104. 
York Directorium (c 1507?), 94; (1509), 

96. 

York Hymnal (15x7), 102. 

York Manual (1^09), 95. 

York Minster Library, book in, 96 ; book 

formerly in, 88. 
York Missal (c 1507), 91, 93; (1516), 

102; (1530), 103; (1533). 104- 
York Processional (c. 1516?), 104; (1530), 
103. 
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